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INTRODUCTION. 



Hating read attentiyelj the entire manuscript of the fol- 
lowing work, it may be proper for me to express my estimate 
of its character and value. The topic which it discusses 
certainly merits examination. First, because of the bearing 
which it naturally has upon our confidence in the Bible as a 
revelation from God ; and secondly, because of the prominence 
which has been given to it by those who deny the truthfulness 
of the Bible. These reasons will be appreciated at once, and 
therefore need simply to be stated. Any attempt to expand 
or enforce them would be superfluous. 

But hitherto there has been no single treatise in our lan- 
guage which could be said to discuss the subject as thoroughly 
and minutely as its importance required. Hence the need of 
a work on the alleged ^ discrepancies of the Bible," adapted to 
the wants of men at the present time and taking due account 
of modern investigation and discovery. Such a work, it seema 
to me, has been produced by the Rev. Mr. Haley — a work 
almost equally adapted to meet the wants of scholars and of the 
people ; for on the one hand it is learned and exact, while on 
the other it is perspicuous and interesting. 

The author has made himself familiar with the literature of 
the subject in various languages, and, with a wise preference 
of truth to originality, has given the suggestions of others 
whenever those suggestions appeared to him worthy of special 
consideration. T^xia a great amount of sound learning is 
comprehended within the limits of a single volume. 

Moreover, the statements of the author appear to be unosa- 
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ally exact This is a result of painstaking care and resolate 
candor, of a fixed purpose to spare no labor that might tend to 
the perfection of the work, and of an equally fixed purpose 
to avoid everything sectarian, as likely to interfere with its 
usefulness. 

The style of the author is imiformly dear and forcible. He 
comes to the point at once, and either removes the difficulty, or 
at least shows the reader what it is, and how the writer would 
dispose of it This is an admirable quality in such a treatise. 
If the least circumlocution were allowed the discussion might 
become tiresome; but, carried forward in the direct and vigorous 
language of Mr. Haley, it is constantly attractive. The inves- 
tigation is made interesting by the sense of progress whidi h 
awakens. The reader feels that he is moving on, and the 
danger to which he is exposed is that of advancing too rapidly 
and eagerly, rather than too slowly and reluctantly. This, 
however, is a danger which every reader is happy to incur. 

The question of discrepancies is a question of interpretation, 
and it could hardly be expected that any two persons would 
always agree in their method of reconciling statements which 
seem to be discordant I do not in every instance prefer the 
explanation which Mr. Haley seems to prefer ; but the deamess 
and soberness of his interpretations entitle them to respect in 
all cases, and to adoption in most It is, therefore, a pleasure 
to commend his work to the notice of the public, and especially 
to the attention of those who for any reason wish to examine 
the claims of the Bible, as a Divine revelation, to our confidence. 

ALYAH HOYET. 
Kbwtoh CEimiB, Jonfi, 18Ti. 



PREFACE. 



In making the foUowing contribution to the literature of 
Christian Apologetics, a brief explanation may be in place. 

The author was moved to prepare and publish the present 
volume by the circulation of a pamphlet, in a certain parish, 
setting forth in a striking and plausible manner the so-called 
** self-contradictions of the Bible.** This production, cunningly 
adapted to deceive the ignorant and unwary, was reviewed by 
me in a course of Sabbath-evening lectures, which form the 
nucleus of the present work. Tlie pamphlet just mentioned, 
with many others of a similar character, I afterwards found to 
be the fruits of an organized and systematic plan to poison the 
public mind by scattering broadcast, in the cars and upon steam- 
boats, and in other places of public resort, as weU as through 
the mails, a cheap and virulent infidel literature. That these 
nefarious attempts result, in far too many cases, in subverting 
the religious faith and the morals of the young, there can be 
no question. And the means employed by the friends of virtue 
for exposing and defeating these '* devices of Satan ** seem, I 
regret to say, less efficient than is desirable. 

During my investigation of the subject I have been impressed 
with the fact that the so-called "discrepancies" of the Bible 
have failed to receive due consideration by evangelical authors. 
The literature of the subject is comparatively meagre and 
antiquated. True, the discrepancies are discussed to some 
extent in the various Harmonies, Introductions, and Com- 
mentaries, but, for the most part, quite incidentally. Works 
ezchisiyelj devoted to the topic in question are few in number 

T 
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and of compnmtJVL'ly remote date ; heace, beiog scarce and of 

Ligh price, iht^y iirc practically inaccessible to must Btudents of 
tho Bible. Anil wltb tfiey within reacli, thoy wouM be found 
allogcllier lifliiiiJ tlio sdiolarship of the age. / know of no 
work; aneifnl or modem, which coven the vhoU ground, 
trcaliiirj the tuhjcr.t cnmprehentively yet concisely, and tektch it, 
at ihe fame lime, adapted to general circulation. Whoever 
■will examine ihc ai'pended Bibliography will very probably bo 
conviticcJ ibat diL'i'c ia a demand for a work of the kind jnst 
meiiiioncd. To Kupply in some degree this wont is the aim o£ 
the prc^scnt volnmi'. Tbe measure of the author's success most 
bo determined by the reader. 

Some pcriions may, perchance, question the wisdom of pub- 
lishing n. work ill ivliich tiie difficulties of scripture ore brought 
togetlier and set fozth so plainly. They may think it l>ctter to 
suppress, as far os may be, the knowledi-e of ihese things. 
Tlio author does not sympathize witii any such limid policy. 
Ho counts it the duty of (he Cbristian scholar to look difliimlties 
and objections sqnurcly in tJie face. Nothing is to lie giiincd 
by overlooking, evailing, or slirinking from them. Truth has 
no cause (o fear seruliny. liowover rigid and searching. Besides, 
the enemies of the Bible will not be silent, even if its friends 
should hold their peace. It should be rcincmlicrcd that the 
following " discrepancies " are not now published for the Jint 
time. They ure giuliered from books and piimphlets which 
are already exteitsivety circulated. The poison demands an 
antidote. Tlie remedy should be carried wherever the disease 
has made its blighting way. 

Su h 
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PREFACE. TU 

arise in studying the Bible, I have restricted my attention to 
the so-called **• discrepancies " that is, to those cases in which 
the statements or narratives of the BiUe are said to conflict 
with one another. I have kept within the Bible. Cases in 
which the scriptures seem at variance with secular history or 
with science have beeu left to other and abler hands. I have 
dealt only with those in which the book appears inconsistent 
with itself. All cases of the latter kind which were of any 
importance, or which could perplex an honest inquirer of 
ordinary intelligence,! have aimed to include ;f and if any such 
have been omitted, I regret the oversight. 

In the preparation of this volume, I first read carefully the 
works of a large number of English, German, and French 
rationalists and infidels, with a view to gather up all the ^^ dis- 
crepancies " which they adduce from the scriptures. Also, the 
numerous publications of kindred character — books, pamphlets, 
and printed sheets — which have been put forth by American 
soepdcs were sedulously collected and collated. This being 
done, my next care was to classify and solve these discrepancies. 
In this process I have, as will be seen, laid under contribution 
a large number of critics and conmientators, ancient and 
modem ; in a word, I have gathered from every source what- 
ever seemed pertinent and satisfactory.' * 

One feature of the book, to which the reader's attention is 
particularly invited, is the copious quotations made with the 
view to exhibit the unanimity of scholars upon certain im- 
portant points. For this purpose, and generally, an author's 
exact words could not fail to be more satisfactory to the reader 
than a mere reference would be. That this copiousness of 
citation gives to certain portions of the book the aspect of a 

* The whole number of cases treated is nearly nine hundred. 

' In order to avoid increasing the size and price of the boolc, it has been 
ftmnd expedient to omit an extended *' List of Autliorities " which had 
been prepared. Thb omission is the less to be regretted since abondant 
letoences are given thronghont the work. 
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compilation \s a circamstanco which I have neither eonght to 
avoiii, nor nceil ro excuse. Inilced, my aim throughout lun 
been not origimdtly, bot truth ; uot so much t« produce new 
iilciu, as to [irescut the bett ideas pertuiulng to the subject 
nniliT consideratiou. 

I'lie texia quoted within have been arranged in such a 
manner that tlic reader can see at a glance the antithesis or 
contradiction iit each case. As Mr. Andrews ' has remarked, 
a great point is ciiined when we are able to see just what tho 
amount of the discrepancy or contradiction, if it really exists, 
Is. Hut then, in contrasting isolated texts or phrases, the 
divergence often eccms greater than it actually is, becanse tha 
modifying power of the context and the general scope of thfl 
writer's argument fail to be appreciated by the reader. Hence, 
in order that a test may be seen in its true bearings and 
relations, — in its proper framework, — it has sometimes been 
deemed necessary (o extend the citation somewhat beyond tho 
antithetic words. On the other hand, to save space, we have, 
in cases where the connection of thought would not thereby 
be destroyed, omitted subonliiiate clauses, at the same time 
indicating the omission in the usual manner. 

That the a<loption of the alp/iabelicnl order of arrangemenl 
has resulted in giving to some chiiptcrs a disconnected and 
fragmentary appearance is obvious. But it was thought that 
any other method of classitication would probably be open to 
equally great objections of some kind; and that, since tho 
bonk might be used rather for reference than for consecutive 
reading, the, lack of chronological sequence would not materially 
detract from its utility. 

3 much for scholars and critics as 
t is hojied that the learned reader 
substantia toil his positions by the 
ices to the highest critical au- 
thorities, whidi occur upon nearly every i>age. 
' Life of Onr Lord, p. xtI. 
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PREFACE. IZ 

Not infroqaently several solutions of a difficulty are g^ven, 
leaving the reader to choose for himself. Of course, not all 
possible solutions are adduced, but merely those which seem 
most reasonable. 

On the principle that the concessions of its adversaries are 
weighty arguments in favor of the Bible, these have been made 
use of, from time to time, as the occasion presented itself. 

As to works originally published in foreign languages, when- 
ever approved English translations exist, I have generally 
followed the latter, instead of giving my own version. 

Care has been taken to secure accuracy in the numerous 
quotations and references ; yet it would be vain to claim ex- 
emption from what Person terms '^ the common lot of author- 
ship." If a reasonable degree of accuracy has been attained, 
this is the utmost I can expect 

I cannot omit to express here my gratitude to Prof. Edwards 
A. Park, D.D., for the cordial and unvarying interest winch 
he has manifested in the present work, for timely encourage- 
ment, and for practical and valuable advice received by me 
during its preparation. But for him the work would have 
been published, if at all, in a less complete and satisfactory 
form. 

My indebtedness to Prof. A. Hovey, D.D., will be sufficiently 
evinced by the very appreciative Introduction which he has 
kindly furnished for the volume. 

I am also under obligation to Prof. Ezra Abbot, LL.D., 
of Cambridge, for consenting to revise and complete the bib- 
liography which I had prepared ; to Rev. C. F. P. Bancroft, 
Principal of Phillips Academy, for procuring in Europe for 
my use rare and important works pertaining to my theme, 
and for criticisms upon portions of the manuscript; to Rev. 
Archibald Duff, Jr., of Halle, for explorations on my behalf 
among the bookstores and libraries of Germany; to Rev. D. 
P. Lindsley, of Andover, for preparing the full and accurate 
Index of Texts which is contained in this volume; to Rev. 
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CHAPTER I. 



ORIGIN OF THE DISCREPANCIES. 

^ God reveals himself in his word, as he does in his works. 
In both we see a self-revealing, self-concealing God, who 
makes himself known only to those who earnestly seek him ; 
in both we find stimulants to faith and occasions for unbelief ; 
in both we find contradictions, whose higher harmony is hidden, 
except from him who gives up his whole mind in reverence; in 
both, in a word, it is a law of revelation that the heart of man 
should be tested in receiving it ; and that in the spiritual life, 
as well as in the bodily, man must eat his bread in the sweat 
of his brow." 

In these significant words of the sainted Neander^ are 
brought to view the existence and the remedy of certain diffi- 
culties encountered by the student of scripture. 

It is the object of the present volume to follow out the line 
of thought indicated by the learned German divine — to survey 
somewhat in detail the discrepancies of scripture, and to suggest, 
in the several cases, fair and reasonable solutions. 

That no candid and intelligent student of the Bible will 
deny that it contains numerous '^ discrepancies," that its state- 
ments, taken prima fcLcie, not infrequently conflict with or 
oontradict one another, may safely be presumed. This fact 

> lift of Christ, Preface to fint edition. 



, -.^ ,»uuui grow (lizzy-headcd, an 
HC'lf to Olio of tliom, he would dosist from the 
lish all ii8 true, or else ho would regard the 3 
not in their external forms. 

Chrysostom ' regards the discrepancies as n 
proofs of independence on the part of the sacre* 

Augustme' often recurs, in his writings, to th 
and handles many cases with great skill and feli> 

Some twenty-five years since, that eminent 
Moses Stuart,* whose candor was commensurate 
tion, acknowledged that ^ in our present copies o: 
there are some discrepancies between different poi 
which no learning nor ingenuity can recondle."' 

To much the same effect, Archbishop Whate 
" That the apparent contradictions of scripture an 
that the instruction conveyed by them, if they I 
signed for such a purpose, is furnished in abund 
notorious to need being much insisted on." 

Similarly says Dr. Charles Ilodge : ' "It would 
7oIume, but volumes, to discuss all the cases of al 



aicies." 



Such being the concessions made by Christia 
m occasion no surprise to find sceptical author 
^on the "glaring inconsistendes," " self-contnu 

* Comm. In Evanffclinm .Tr%o — - 
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''manifest discrepancies " of the Bible, and incessantly urging 
these as so many proofo of its ontnistworthiness and of its 
merely human origin. The pages of the Grerman rationalists, 
and of their English and American disciples and copyists, abound 
with arguments of this character. 

Of the importance of our theme, little need be said. Clearly 
it bears a dose and vital relation to the doctrine of inspiration. 
God, who is wisdom and truth, can neither lie nor contradict 
himself. Hence, should it be discovered that falsehoods or 
actual contradictions exist in the Bible, our conclusion must be, 
that, at any rate, these things do not come from Giod ; that so 
far the Bible is not divinely inspired. We see, therefore, the 
need of a patient and impartial examination of alleged false* 
hoods and contradictions, in order that our theory of inspiration 
may be made to conform to the facts of the case. 

Tet we must guard against the conclusion that, since W0 
cannot solve certain difficulties, they are therefore insoluble. 
This inference — to which minds of a certain temper are pe- 
culiarly liable — savors so strongly of ^otism and dogmatism 
as to be utterly repugnant to the spirit of true scholarship. 

As in all other departments of sacred criticism, so in the 
treatment of the discrepancies, there is a demand for 'reverent, 
yet unflinching thoroughness and fidelity. 

An impcMTtant preliminary question relates to the Obioin of 
the IMscrepandes. To what causes are they to be referred ? 
From what sources do they arise ? 

1. Many of the so-called discrepandes are obviously attribut- 
able to a difference in the dates of the discordant passages. 
Nothing is more common than that a description or statement, 
true and pertinent at one time, should at a later period, and in 
a different state of affairs, be found irrelevant or inaccurate. 
Change of drcumstances necessitates a change of phraseology. 
Numerous illustrations of this prindple will be found in the 
IbUowing pages* 
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mm at his heart." ^ Taking these texts out « 
and, with characteristic fairness, making no 
terval of time which divided them, he thus 
appear that the Bible represents God as, i 
satisfied and dissatisfied with his works. Hac 
pamphleteer told his readers that the fall of 
of some fifteen hundred years intervened 1 
epochs respectively referred to in these texts, 1 
would have become too transparent to serve h 

Obviooslj, after man had fallen, Grod coi 
^ satisfied" with him, mdess a corresponding d 
place in himgftlf. We thus see that differencef 
cumstances may perfectly explain apparent d 
remove every vestige of contradiction. 

May not these differences also furnish a 
solution of certain moral difficulties in the s 
find some of the patriarchs represented as goo< 
sionally practising deceit, polygamy, and other 
discountenanced in the later books of the Bi 
rule of human conduct, to some extent, a relativ 
according to man's knowledge, drcumstances, a 
not He who revealed himself ^ in many portioi 
manners " ' make the revelation of human du 
same way — not as with the lightning^s blindir 
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of ignorance " Grod ** winked at '^ * — " over-looked.** Acte com- 
mitted in that twilight of the world, in the childhood of the 
race, must be looked at in the light of that period. Nothing 
could be more unjust or unreasonable than to try the patriarchs 
by the ethical standard of a later age. 

Dr. Thomas Arnold' deems that the truest and most faithful 
representation of the lives of the patriarchs which leads us to 
think of ''a state of society very little advanced in its knowledge 
of the duties of man to man, and even, in some respects, of the 
duties of man to God — a state of sodety in which slavery, 
polygamy, and private revenge were held to be perf ectiy lawful, 
and which was accustomed to make a very wide distinction 
between false speaking and false swearing." He deprecates 
the fear that we are ^ lowering the early scripture history, if 
we speak of the actors in it as men possessing far less than a 
Christian's knowledge of right and wrong." Professor Stuart,* 
likewise, repudiates the notion of the absolute perfection of the 
earlier dispensation, and adds : ^ It is only a relative perfection 
that the Old Testament can daim ; and this is comprised in the 
fact that it answered the end for which it was given. It was 
given to the world, or to the Jewish nation, in its minority." 
The Professor's conclusion is, that in the early ages, " with the 
exception of such sins as were highly dishonorable to God and 
injurious to the welfare of men, the rules of duty were not in 
all cases strictiy drawn." ^ 

Now, since our virtue must be judged of in relation to the 
amount of knowledge we possess, it is easy to see how men are 
styled " good " who live according to the light they have, even 
though that light may be comparatively feeble. Therefore, 
previous to pronouncing upon the moral character of a man or 
an acty we must take into consideration the date of tiie act, or 

* " In this word lie treasnres of raercj for those who lived in the times 
of ignorance." — Alford on Acts xvii. 30. 
' Hiscellaneons Works, pp. 149, 150 (N. T. edition). 
' History of Old Test. Canon, p. 415. Revised ed. pp. 887, 888. 
* See Amber, under Ethical Discrepancies, " Enemies cursed." 
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the time when tlie man Ihred, tint we mm j judge the man or 
the act by the proper atandard. This simple piinciple wfl] 
remore man j otherwise formidable difficulties.^ 

2. Were it not for the penrersitj and disingennoosnesi 
exhibited bj certain writers in dealing with this topic, it 
wotdd be superfluous to assign differences of auikorthip as a 
fruitful source of discrepancies. We find recorded in the Bible 
the words of Grod and of good men, as well as some of the 
sayings of Satan and of wicked men. Now, a collision between 
these two classes of utterances will not seem strange to him 
who is cognizant of the antagonism of good and eviL For 
example, we read, ^ Thou shalt surely die ; " and ^ Te shall not 
surely die." * When we call to mind that the former are the 
words of God, the latter those of Satan, we are at no loss to 
account for the incongruity. 

The question of the respective authorship of conflicting texts 
is an important one : ^ Whose are these sayings ? " ^ Are they 
recorded as inspired language, or is one or more of them 
inserted as a more matter of history?" ''Does the sacred 
writer endorse, or merely narrate, these statements?" The 
answer to these simple questions will often be the only solution 
which the supposed discrepancy needs. 

With regard to utterances clearly referable to inspired 
sources, yet which apparently disagree, several things are to be 
noticed : 

(1) The same idea, in substance, may be couched in several 
difforont forms of phraseology. Thus we may vary the Mosaic 
prohibition of murder: ''Thou shalt not kill"; "Do not kill "; 
" lliou shalt do no murder." Any one of there statements is 
sufficiently exact. No one of them would be regarded by any 
sensible person as a misstatement of the precept They all 
convoy substantially the same idea. 

(2) Inspiration does not destroy the individuality of the 

* " DittlnflCQlts tempora," layt Augustine, " at concoidsbimt scriptoras''; 
'' DtitingaUh as to ttmos, and the seriptoroi will hannonise." 

• Gen. iL IT and lU. L 
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writers. It deals primarily with tdecu, rather than with wards. 
It suggests ideas to the mind of the writer, allowing him, 
generally, to clothe them in his own language. In this way his 
individuality is preserved, and his mental peculiarities and 
habits of thought make themselves felt in his writings. On 
this principle we account for the marked difference of style 
among the sacred writers, as well as for their occasional diver- 
gences in setting forth the same idea or in relating the same 
circumstance.^ 

(3) Inspiration need not always tread in its own track, or 
follow the same routine of words. A writer may, imder the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, take the language of a former 
inspired author, and modify it to suit his own purpose. Thus 
the New Testament writers often quote those of the Old. They 
grasp the sense, the ground-thought, of their predecessors, and 
Uien mould that thought into such forms as shall best meet the 
needs of the later age for which they write. This simple prin- 
ciple relieves the apparent discrepancies between the phrase- 
ology of the Old Testament and the citations in the New. 

3. Other seeming disagreements are occasioned by differences 
of stand-point or of object on the part of the respective authors. 
Truth is many-sided, flinging back from each of its countless 
facets a ray of different hue. As Whately says, ^ Single texts 
of scripture may be so interpreted, if not compared together, 
and explained by each other, as to contradict one another, and 
to be each one of them at variance with the truth. The 
scriptures, if so studied, will no less mislead you than if they 
were actually false ; for half the truth will very often amount 
to absolute falsehood." ' 

Often, in looking from different positions, or at different 
objects, we follow lines of thought, or employ language, which 
seems inconsistent with something elsewhere propounded by 
08 ; yet there may be no real inconsistency in the case. Thus 



* See MTeral striking; cases under " Scriptures, —Qaotations. 
t Fatare SUte, Lect. YI., p. 120 (PhiU. edition). 
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we aay, in tlic same breath, "Man is mortal," and "Man is 

immcirtal." ISot)i :>Uiteinents arc true, each from its awn point 
of view ; they <lu not collide in tlie least. In respect to his 
mnlcrial, visihte, tangible organigm, he is mortal; but with 
rcferi!neo to tlii^ iliiathless, inlelligent spirit within, he is im- 
mortal. So one may say: "The people of this comitry are 
rulers," and, "TliG Americiui people are ruled." In the sense 
intended, l>oth ii.>;,si'rtions may he perfectly correct. 

In tiie " Chri;iii:iii Parodoxea," jmblislied in Basil Montagu's 
cililion of Lord ISacon'B Works, we find striking contrarieties. 
Tims, concerning the pious man : 

" He is 0[ie t)i:ii. fears always, yet is as bold aa a lion. 

"lie loscth Ilia life, ond gains by it; and whilst he loseth it, 
he savclli it. 

" lie is a peaivcmaker, yet is a continual fighter, and la an 
irreconciliible eucin_v. 

" IIo is often in prison, jet alivays at liberty; a freeman, 
though a servant. 

'■lie loves not honor amongst men, yet highly prizeth a 
gooii n:ime." 

Ill those eases no imcommon aeuteness is requisite lo see that 
tlicrc is no contradiction ; siiiec the cnndietiiig sayings lie lit 
different jjlanes of tliought, or coiilfuiplate different ends. 

Tlie principle that every tniih presents different ;ispects, and 
bears different relations, is one of great im[iortance. Some- 
times these aspects or relalions may seem inconsistent or 
incompatible with e.ach oilier ; yet, if we trace back the divergent 
rays to their source, we sliall find that they meet in a common 
centre. 

The principle just enunciated serves to reconcile the apparent 
disagreement between Pan! and James respecting '■ faith " and 
"works," .and to evince. as will bo seen elsewhere. the profound, 
underlying liarmony between them. Looking from different 
points of view, they present different, yet not inconsistent, 
aspects of the same great truth. 
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It 18 scarcely needful to add, that in studying the sacred 
writings, we should carefully look for and keep in mind the 
particular point of view and the object of each of the authors. 
Unless we do this, we risk a total misapprehension of them. 
We are apt, forgetting the long ages which have intervened, to 
judge these writers by the standards of our own time. Says 
MUller : ** The great majority of readers transfer without hesi- 
tation the ideas which they connect with words as used in the 
nineteenth century to the mind of Moses or his contemporaries, 
forgetting altogether the distance which divides their language 
and their thoughts from the thoughts and language of the wan- 
dering tribes of Israel." * 

This is a timely caution against unconsciously confounding 
an ancient author's stand-point with our own. We may remark, 
further, that the historian's stand-point is theoretically a neutral 
one. So long as he keeps to the mere recital of facts, he does 
not make himself responsible in any degree for the conduct 
described by him. When he drops the role of the historian, 
and assumes that of the philosopher and moralist, when he 
begins to deal out praise or censure, he may be held amenable 
to the tribunal of ethics for the rectitude and impartiality of 
his opinions and decisions. 

In a word, the Bible writers do not, by simply narrating the 
misconduct of other persons, make themselves in the slightest 
degree responsible for that misconduct. Yet many persons, 
who would not think of holding Macaulay accountable for the 
crimes recorded in his history, cannot, when they come to read 
the sacred record, see the difference between a mere historian 
and a partisan. There is an appredable distinction between 
narrating and indorsing an act 

4. Many other apparent discrepancies, of a historical char- 
acter, are occasioned by the adoption, by the several authors, 
of different principles and methods of arrangement One 
writer follows the strict chronological order ; another disposes 

^ Cliips ftom a Gennan Workshop, i. 188 (An. edition). 






.. ^.iwpLT Dioi^rapliy of Socrates, but we see v 
his life and character set forth by anecdotes 
and by reports of his discussions. These are " i 
in the manner best suited to illustrate the differen 
regard to the order of time in which the trant 
versations actually took place, and without an 
preserve the appearance of continuity of narra 
first Gospel, in the words of Professor Stowe,^ "c 
any chronological series of events or instructioi 
together things of the same kind, and shows 
living pictures what Christ was in all the various 
through which he passed." A similar and intentic 
of chronological order and sequence is seen, to a g 
degree, in the three remaining Gospels, and in ot 
portions of the Bible. 

The methods of the several authors being thui 

cannot but be that their narratives, when compared 

ippearances of dislocation, deficiency, reduiidancy, 

)r even antagonism — one or all of the.A^ Noi 

hese authors upon a Procrustean bed, and dip or 

:> suit our notions ; if we require them to narrate 

ime events, in precisely the same order, and with 

ime fulness or Ki^--*- 
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to follow the order of time. Nor is an author's omission to 
mention an event equivalent to a denial of that event It 
should also he rememhered that a writer may employ customary 
phraseology, involving a historical inaccuracy, yet not he 
chargeahle with falsehood, inasmuch as he does not intend to 
teach anything in reference to the matter. For example, a 
historian might incidentally speak of the '^hattle of Bunker 
HiU," while he knows perfectly well that the hattle was fought 
on Breed's hill. It is an author's privilege to accommodate 
himself in this manner, to prevalent opinions and customary 
forms of speech, provided he does not thereby introduce any 
material error, which shall vitiate his leading design. 

5. Other incongruities arise from the use of different modes 
of computation, particularly of reckoning time. Phenomena 
of this description are not confined to the scriptures, or to Uie 
domain of theology. They are found in scientific and other 
secular literature. Thus, one would think the number of the 
bones which compose the human skeleton a very simple and easily- 
settled question ; yet Uie most eminent anatomists disagree on 
this point Gray mentions 204 bones; Wilson, 246; Dunglison, 
240 ; others, 208. There is, however, no real discrepancy in 
the case, since these authors reckon differently. 

A historical illustration is also in point The family record, 
in an old Bible which belonged to Washington's mother, asserts 
that he was bom «y* 11th day of February, 173 J." On the 
other hand, a recent biography ^ of Washington gives the date 
as " the 22d of February, 1732, New Style." To those who un- 
derstand the difference between " Old Style " and " New Style," 
this discrepancy of eleven days will furnish no difficulty. When 
one historian reckons from one epoch, and another from a dif- 
ferent one, there will of necessity be an apparent, if not a real, 
disagreement 

Many ancient and several modem nations have two kinds of 
year in use, the civil and the sacred. The Jews employed both 

> Everett's Uit of Washington, pp. 19, 20. 



-^a.u j^^vpuaiis, L'liaMcuiis, Persia 

iiiciiins, and Carthaginians cacli bci^an the yea 
oquinox, about September 22. The Jews alsc 
year at that time ; but in their ec<;lesiastical re 
dated from the vernal equinox, about IVIarch 2 

^ Among the Latin Christian nations there 
ferent dates for the commencement of the yea 
of Constantinople, which was in use in the 6 
and in Russia till the time of Peter the Gre: 
began with September 1, and the ecclesiastical 
March 21, and sometimes with April 1."' I 
the academic and the fiscal do not begin and ei 
year. 

It follows, therefore, that when two ancient 
agree as to the month and day of a given i 
inquire whether or not they employ the sam< 
reckoning. If not, their disagreement furnishei 
either is wrong. Each, according to his own i] 
putation, may be perfectly correct When, in 
thermometer, the mercury stands at 212 degrees, 
at 80, and in the Centigrade at 100 degrees, t 
not valid that any one of the three instrument 
The different methods of graduating the scale 
different indications. 

It was one pcculiaritv nf ♦^^ "^ ' ' 
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zu. 3, says that, " if an infant were bom in the last hour of the 
day, sudi hour was counted for one whole day." A similar 
mode of reckoning prevails in the East at the present time. 
** Thus, the year ending on a certain day, any part of the fore- 
going year is reckoned a whole year. A child bom in the last 
week of our December would be reckoned a year old on the 
first day of January, because bom in the old year." Menasseh 
ben Israel ^ says that, ^ in respect of the festivals, solemnities, 
and computations of the reigns of kings, Nisan [March] is the 
beginning of the year ; but in regard to the creation and secular 
matters, it is 'Ksri" (September). 

That eminent scholar and Egyptologist, Dr. J. P. Thompson,' 
well observes that the study of chronology is "particularly 
obscure and difficult when we have to do with Oriental modes 
of computation, which are essentially different from ours. 
Before the time of Abraham, the narrative given in the book 
of Genesis may be a condensed epitome of foregoing history — 
not a consecutive line of historical events, year by year and gen- 
eration by generation, but a condensed epitome of what had 
occurred in the world from the creation to that time ; for if you 
win scmtinize it carefully, you will see that in some instances the 
names of individuals are put for tribes, dynasties, and nations, 
and that it is no part of the object of the historian to give the 
consecutive course of affairs in the world at large." He pro- 
ceeds to express the conviction that there is yet to come to us, 
from Arabian and other Oriental sources, a mode of interpreting 
chronology according to these lists of names, which he does not 
believe we have yet got hold of ; hence he is not troubled by 
any seeming discrepancies. If, then, in dealing with biblical 
numbers, we encounter methods of computation which differ 
essentially from our own,' this is a fact which no student nor 
interpreter of scripture can afford to overlook. 

* Conciliator, i., 1 26-129. ' Man in Genesis and in Geology, pp. 1 04-1 05. 

* The Hebrew and Arabic allow a pccaliar latitude in the expra '.sion of 
mmben. According to Nordheimer( Hebrew Grammar, L 265), and Wright 

2 



^,^.» oKjum anniversary 
ine forcgoinfi; considerations evince the folly c 
in regard to biblical chronology. When the 
disagree as to numbers and dates, unless there 
they intended to reckon from the same point a 
method, the verdict must be : ^ Discrepancy not 
6. The pectiliarities of the Oriental icUam sre 
source of discrepancies. The people of the I 
and impassioned in their modes of thought a 
They think and speak in poetry.^ Bold metaphoi 
hyperboles abound in their writmgs and oonyen 

(Artbic Grammar, p. 211), both these langoagies permit < 
the units, then the tens, hnndreds and thoasands, in their oi 
reverse the method, writing the highest denomination fli 
with the lowest. 

Bev. Dr. C. S. Robinson, in the Christian Weekly, thnt 
misapplies the first usage: "This is just the reverse of < 
put thousands before hundreds, and hundreds before units, 
rendering of one of those vast numbers be made into ] 
appear positively preposterous. 

** In the first book of Samuel, we are told (in our versic 

mpiety of looking into the ark, the Lord smote, in the littl< 

liemoeh, ' of the people fifty thousand and threescore and te 

i. 19). Now, one cannot help thinking that there was no tc 

orders to large as this assumes. Fifty thousand men beef 

lildren, would populate one of our larger modem cities. 

'' The difficulty disappears when you recall the idiom I h 

16 verse reads, 'seventy, fifties, and a thousand/ — tbo* 

d fifty thousand, as it u *i^— '-• 
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Bhepherd," says. Elchlioni,^ <^only speaks in the sonl of the 
shepherd, and the primitive Oriental only speaks in the soul of 
another OrientaL Without an intimate acquaintance with the 
customs of pastoral life, without an accurate knowledge of the 
East and its manners, without a dose intimacy with the manner 

of thinking and speaking in the undvilized world, you 

easily become a traitor to the book, when you would be its 
deliverer and interpreter." 

Professor Stuart :' ^ I do not, and would not, summon them 
[the books of scripture] before the tribunal of Ooddental criti- 
cism. Asia is one world ; Europe and America, another. Let 
an Asiatic be tried before his own tribunal. To pass just 
sentence upon him, we must enter into his feelings, views, 
methods of reasoning and thinking, and place ourselves in the 
midst of the circumstances which surrounded him.'' 

Lowth,* on Metaphors : ^ The Orientals are attached to this 
style of composition ; and many flights which our ears — too 
fastidious, perhaps, in these respects — will scarcely bear, must 
be allowed to the general freedom and boldness of these writers.'* 

Again, he speaks of the difficulties which arise in reading 
authors ^ where everything is depicted and illustrated with the 
greatest variety and abundance of imagery ; they must be still 
more numerous in sudi of the poets as are foreign and ancient 
— in the Orientals above all foreigners; they being the farthest 
removed from our customs and manners, and, of all the Ori- 
entals, more especially in the Hebrews." 

csl and medical works, have a poetic cast. All their liteiaiy prodactioDS, 
from the most ImpassioDed ode to the firman of the Grand Sdgneor, belong 
to the proTince of poetry." 

Ificbaelis qnotet an Arabic poet who expresses the fact, that swords 
were drawn with which to cnt the throats of enemies, thus : " The daughters 
of the sheath leaped forth fh>m their chambers, thirsting to drink in the 
Jognlar vein of their enemies." — See Bib. Bepository, Oct 1886, pp. 4S9, 
442. 

* See De Wette, Introd. to Old Test., 11. 81-82. 

' History of Old Test Canon, p. 187. BcTised ed. p. 174. 

* Lectans on Hebrew Poetry, pp. 51, 47 (Stowe's edition). 
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Dr. Samuel Davidson:' "lie who does not remember Oi8 
wido (lifieremv: lietweeu the Oriental and Occident^ mind, 
must nccoBsarily fall into error. Tlie luxuriant imagination 
au'i glowing atil()r of the former express themBelves in hyper- 
ix)lii:ul niid ei:iraviigani diction ; whereas the subdued character 
and coolness of [he latter are averse to sensuous luxuriance." 

Again : '■ Tlie figures are bold and daring. Passion and 
feeling predomiiiale. Id the Psalms pre-eminently, we see the 
theology of llif foclings, ralher tlian of the intellect. Logic i« 
out of [ilacc lliLTO. Dogmas cannot bo established on such ft 
basis, nor was il ever meant to lie so." 

Professor Park:* "More or lesj clandestinely, we are wont 
to inliTprct in ancient and an Oriental poet, as we would 
inlLrpret a modern and Occidental essayist. The eastern 
muiitrt) cn)|iloYi intense words for saying what the western 
logici in would i"y in fame 1 ingiiagc. The fervid Oriental 
wonlil litni from our nioilif\ m^ phrases in sickness of liearL 
We Bhuddtr at llic lo''ti (ii.;hts which captivate him. But 
lie and we m(.an to cxpriss tho sauio idc;i. Tlie OccidenLol 
philosopher his a definite thought when be alfirnis that Uod 
cxcrciM.s beneiolmce tow ml giMxl nion, Itiaiati lias essentially 
the siuie thought when ho cries o«t: 'As the bridegroom 
rejoicflh 01 cr the briie, so rIhH thy God rejoice over thee,'" 

Sucli he ng the genius \rd iiliom o£ the Orientals, it eimnot 
be deemed sir uiiTf thittluirii 
Up and collide with o 
exampk, it one time call 
Bjieikiiig of his wmgH 1 f 
nn igerj , w hen propei ly j 

ing, but when expound 1 c 
fict methods it jitlds 1 | 
interpreler of sciipture 
pcnsahli, than common s 

' IntroJnctioQ lo Old Tost., ii. JOn, " 
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7. Other dissonanoes in scriptare are obvionsly attributable 
to the Eastern costom of applying a plurality of names to the 
same person or object In matters of every-daj life, this 
custom is widely prevalent. Thus, in the Arabic,^ there are 
1000 different words or names for ** sword," 500 for "lion," 
200 for " serpent," 400 for " nusfortune," 80 for " honey." 

The Hebrew language has as many as fifty words denoting 
a body of water of some kind.' There are at least eighteen 
Hebrew words used to express different kinds of prickly shrubs 
or weeds which occur in the Hebrew scriptures.' Gesenius 
gives some eight different Hebrew terms for " counsel," twelve 
for " darkness," thirty-two for " destruction," ten for " law," and 
twenty-three for " wealth." * 

The usage in respect to proper names is quite similar. Thus 
we find Jacob and Israel, Edom and Esau, Gideon and Jerubbaal, 
Hoshea or Oshea and Jehoshua or Joshua. One of the apostles 
bore the following appellations: Simon, Simeon, Peter, Cephas, 
Simon Peter, Simon Bar-jona, and Simon son of Jonas. So we 
find Joseph, Barsabas, and Justus designating the same individual. 

Not infrequently the names of persons and places were 
changed on account of some important event The custom 
prevails to some extent in modern times. The Persian king. 
Shah Solyman, began to reign in 1 667, under the name Suffee. 
Daring the first years of his reign, misfortune attended him. 
He came to the conclusion that his name was an imlucky one, 
and must be laid aside, in order to avert further calamities. 
" He accordingly assumed, with great solemnity, the name of 
Solyman. He was crowned anew under that name, and all 
the seals and coins which bore the name of Suffee were broken, 
as if one king had died, and another succeeded." ^ Chardin, an 

^ Bleek, Introd. to Old Test., i. 43. Also, Biblical Repository for October, 
1886, pp. 488, 484. 
■Taylor's Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, p. 91 (Gowans* edition). 
' Tristram's Natural History of the Bible, p. 428 (London edition). 

* Potter's English-Hebrew Lexicon, sUb vocibus, 

* Bush, Notes on Genesis xvil. 5. 

2* 



J. jiiius, in a inultitiK 

moans the Israolitish nation ; ** P^phraim '' a 
the descendants of those men respectively, 
the great latitude allowed by the Orientals i 
we see the ready solution of many dii£cul 
record. 

8. Not a few verbal contradictions arise £ 
same word with different^ sometimeM opposite, . 
Fnerst says, ^Analogy in the Semitic dialects 
opposite meanings in a word as possible." 
lexicographer and Gresenius, the Hebrew won 
in the opposite senses of to bless and to curs 
means both to possess and to dispossess ; ^ n&l 
not to know; ^saqal," to pelt with stones a; 
stones ; "shabar," to buy grain and to sell grai\ 
word ^ sacer " means both holy and accursed. 

This infelicity of human speech is not, indee 
East In our version of the scriptures,^ and ii 
lish literature,' the word " let " is employed ' 
dictory meanings, to permit and to hinder. ] 
lance, a boy **' stones " a fruit-tree, and the cook 
kinds of fruit ^ Cleave " affords another eza] 
significations combined in the same word.* 

When, therefore, we read in the Bible that 
'feared the Lord," vet « f^ot^^i - - 
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Freqnentlj discrepancies appear in our yersion, when none 
exist in the original. This is due to the fact that the same 
English word has been employed by the translators to represent 
several original terms. Thus, in Luke xiii. 24 and 2 Tim. ii. 
24, two distinct Greek words are in our version rendered 
^ strive." The resulting incongruity disappears when we con- 
sider that the term in Luke should have been rendered ^ ago- 
nize." Of course, all such discrepancies are to be attributed to 
the translators, and not to the book itself. 

It is well to remember, also, that in King James's version 
words are frequently employed in an unusual or obsolete sense. 
Thus we find ^ prevent "^ signifying to anticipate or precede ; 
'^ thought"' implying anxiety. Often a knowledge of the 
ambiguity of their pivotal words enables us to reconcile two 
conflicting texts with the greatest ease. 

9. A very large number of discrepandes take their rise from 
errors in the manuscripts; these errors being occasioned by 
the similarity of the alphabetical characters to one another, and 
by the consequent blunders of transcribers. The reader need 
not be reminded that previous to the invention of printing, in 
the fifteenth century, books were produced and multiplied by 
the slow, laborious method of copying with the pen. In a 
process so mechanical, mistakes would inevitably occur. The 
most carefully printed book is not entirely free from typo- 
graphical errors; the most carefully written manuscript will 
exhibit defects of some kind. " Grod mighty'' says an eminent 
critic,* ^ have so guided the hand or fixed the devout attendon 
of copyists, during the long space of fourteen hundred years 
before the invention of printing, and of compositors and printers 
of the Bible for the last four centuries, that no jot or tittle 
fiboold have been changed of all that was written therein. Such 
a coarse of providential arrangement we must confess to be 
quite possible ; but it could have been brought about and main* 

1 ?§. '^^ 147, 148; 1 Tbess. iy. 15. ' Matt. yL 25. 

' Soriyener, Critidsiii of New Test., p. 8. 
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taincd 1)7 Botliuii,' short of a conlinnons, unceasing mirade — 
by making failible men (nay, many ench in every generation) 
for one piirjioso abBolutely iafaiJible." To llie uiiavoidablo 
errors of copyistM is, b^ond question, to be attributed a lar^ 
portion of those miiiute dlBcropaocics, in both the Old and 'Sew 
Testiiments, wiiich we commonly term "various rcailioga." The 
liabilily to raiHtiiki-fi in diirogmphy was, moiwver, iiide6mtely 
augmented l>y tin.' very close resemblance of certain Hebrew 
letters to one anutlicr. Kal'iBcb' gives twelve examples in point. 

"Several leLi.Ts," says Professor Stuart." "bear a great 
renemhlance to <.':irh otiier." As illustrations, he mentions; 
Beth a ami Ka{jli 3; Daleth 1 and Resh "i; Daleth 1 and final 
Ka|jh "J ; Vav 1 arid Yod •< : Vav i and Nun final 1 ; Heth n 
ami lb? rr: lli-iii n and Tav n. He might have added, Pen 
and ]\apli D, The reader will observe that, if the left hand 
porpcii'licuhir line nt lie be aocidentiilly omitted or blurred, wo 
have Daleth left. thus. n. T ; so Tav .■Mid Resh, lluis, n.T ; also 
I'e anil Kapli, s. 3. "At one lime." says Herbert Marsh,* 
" tiio whole ilili'uiTiice eoiiaists in the aeuleness or obtuseuess 
of an angle; at other times, either on (he leiigih or the stniight- 
ness of a line: di»liiictions so minute that even when the letters 
are perfect, niistalics will Romeiinies ha]i]>en, and slill more 
frequently when thry are iiiaccuralely formed, or are partially 
elTaee<t. In fact, this is one of the most fruitful sources of 
error in the Hebrew manuscripts." 

Certain Greek letters, also, look very much alike ; for 
example, Nu v and Upsilon v, with others. 

Every one is aware how easily the l-lnglish letters b and d 
are confounded, also p atid q; how often we see N placed thus, 
jj, lu print we see the ligures 3 and 8, G and 9, mistaken for 
each other. How frequently we find " recicve " for " receive," 
"cheif " for "eliief,""lhier" for "their," and the like. Now, if 
such errors ocair, in the most carefully corrected print, what are 
17(0(1. of 1821). 
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ire to look for in manuscript, and particularly when the letters 
of which it is composed are so nearly alike ? Moreover, as Theo- 
dore Parker^ says, ^ it is to be remembered that formerly the He- 
brew letters resembled one another more closely than at present.** 

Under such drcomstances as the foregoing, that oocasioDal 
mistakes shonld have been made in copying by hand the Heb- 
rew of the Old Testament and the Greek of the New so many 
times in the course of fourteen centuries, is a thing whidi to no 
reasonable man can occasion surprise. 

In fact, nothing but the most astounding miracle^ could have 
prevented such mistakes. 

We are now ready to add that, in the cmcient Hebrew^ letters 
were, in aU prohahilit^j used for numerals. That is, letters 
were employed by the original writers to represent numbers, 
which were expanded and written out in full by later copiers. 
So, with us, one author might write ^ CXL" ; another, ^ one 
hundred and eleven." 

^ The Rabbinical writers," says Nordheimer : ' << employ the 
letters of the alphabet, after the manner of the ancient Greeks, 
for the purpose of numerical notation." The same is true of 
more ancient writers, including those of the Masora. That the 
original writers did this, though not absolutely demonstrated, is 
generally conceded by scholars. 

Bawlinson ^ observes : ^ Nothing in ancient MSS. is so liable 
to corruption from the mistakes of copyists as the numbers ; 

^ De Wette'8 Introd. to Old Test., i. 811. 

' In the words of Dr. Bcntley, " That in millions of copies transcribed in 
io many ages and nations, all the notaries and writers, who made it their 
trade and liTclihood shonld be infallible and impeccable; that their pens 
should spontaneously write true, or be supematarally guided, though the 
scribes were nodding or dreaming; would not this exceed all the miracles 
of both Old and New Testament?" Yet the same scholarly critic else- 
where assures us that " the New Testament has suffered less injury by the 
hand of time than any profane author." — Remarks upon a late Discourse^ 
Part 1. Sec. S2. 

' Hebrew Grammar, Vol. i. pp. 265, 266, note. 

* On Historical DifficnUies of Old and New Test., p. 9. 
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*Jie original mwlo of writiog them appears in all countries ol 
whii^h ivo have any knowledge lo have l>een hy signs, not vety 
different from onu another ; the absence of any contest deler- 
miuiiig in favor of one number ralhcr than another, where the 
copy is blotted or fiidcd, increases the cltanco of error, and thiu 
it happens that in almost all ancient works the numbers are 
fonnd to be descning of very little reliance." 

Mr. Witringion : ' '• There is little doubt but that numbers 
were originally represented in Hebrew, not as now by tha 
names of the uumlicrs in full, but simply by the letters of the 
alphabet takeo in order, at Ihe following uumorical value : 
1. 2, 3. 4, S, G, 7, H, 9, 10, 20. 30. 40, 50, GO, 70, 80. 90, 100, 
200, 300, 400 ; the five terminal letters supplying the numbers 
from 500 to 000, niid the thousands being obtained by append- 
ing certain marks or pointa to the units." 

Mr. I'hillott : ' " Like moat Oriental nations, it is probable that 
the Hebrews in their written calculations made use of the letters 
of the alphabet. That Ihey did so in post- Babylonian times 
we have conclusive evidence in the JIaccabaean coins ; and it 
is highly probable that this was Ihe case also in earlier times." 

Koil ; ' " An interchange of similar letters, on the assumption 
that letters were used as numerals, also explains many differ- 
ences in numbers, and many statements of excessive and in- 
credible numbers," Elsewhere, he calls attention to certain 
" corruptions which have arisen from the blunders of copyists in 
transcription, and by the resolution of the numerical statements, 
the numbers having been denoted by letters of the alphabet." 

De Wette,' s]ieakmg of the mistakes of copyists : " They 
confounded similar letters. Hence, on the supposition that 
numeral characters were used, we are to explain the difference 
in uumbera." lie atlduces several pertinent instances. "In 
this manner," continues his translator, Tlicodore Parker, " many 
other mistakes in numlxirs seem to have arisen." 
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l>r. Kennicott : ^ ^ That the Jewish transcribers did frequently 
express the Bible numbers in the original by single letters is 
well known to the learned." 

This author also dtes the learned Scaliger, and an ancient 
Hebrew Grammar, printed with the Complutensian Bible in 
1515, to the same effect 

Dr. Samuel Davidson : ' ^ Wherever numerous proper names 
occur, there is greater liability to err. So with regard to num- 
bers ; for letters alike in shape being used as numerals, were 
easily interchanged." 

Again, ^Letters having been used as numerals in ancient 
times, one letter was often mistaken for another by transcribers, 
and hence many corruptions got into the text" 

Winer : • " In expressing numbers, the Jews, in the post-exile 
period, as is evident from the incripdons of the so-called Samari- 
tan coins, employed the letters of the alphabet ; and it is not 
improbable that the old Hebrews did the same, just as the 
Greeks, who derived their alphabet from the Phoenicians, ex- 
pressed, from the earliest ages, numbers by letters." 

** From the confounding of similarly-shaped letters when used 
for numerals, and from the subsequent writmg out of the same 
in words can be explained satisfactorily in part the enormous 
sums in the Old Testament books, and the contradictions in 
their statements of numbers ; yet caution is herein necessary." 

Gesenius ^ expresses himself in very similar language, adduces 
examples illustrative of the above hypothesis, and pronounces 
it ^ certainly probable " (allerdings wahrscheinlich). 

Glassius' also decides in favor of the hypothesis, and discusses 
fhe subject with no little skill and ability. 

* On Printed Hebrew Text, i. 96. 

' Introd. to Old Test., ii. 108, 112. 

* Real-Worterbuch, Art. " Zahlen." 

* Geschfchte der Heb. Sprache and Schrift, pp. 178, 174. 

* Philologia Sacra, Tom. ii. pp. 188-195 (Dathe and Baaer^s edition), 
flee, alBo, J. M. Faber's " Literas olim pro Tocibns in nomerando a acripi 
toriboi Y.T. eMe adbibitas." — Onoldi, 1775. 



iri.nu errors of inadvertciu-y as i]io>e ^vh*K• 
for as one numenil letter was ea>ilv mhUi 
as neither the sense of the passage, nor the 
nor of syntax, suggested the genuine rea 
error bad arisen, it would most often be 
remedy. It is, therefore, abnost always uni 
of an argument upon any statement of i 
writers, unless some correlative oomputatio 
ing of the text. Hence nothing can be mor 
than to raise an objection agmnst the veradt 
historian, upon some apparent incompatabil 
of numbers. Difficulties of this sort it b mud 
at once, to a corruption of the text, than to 
iU-spent assiduity." 

On the authority of these scholars and critl 
diverse, yet agreeing in this particular, we mi 
explain many of the contradictory and extr 
which we find in the historical books of tli 
Also certain discrepandes in the New Testan 
by the fact that, as is the case in the Co( 
letters bearing a dose resemblance were used 
hence were mistaken for one another. In o 
text, the number "^ six hundred three score ai 
simply by three or sometimes four characters 

1 T. • ■ 
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We thus see how mistakes in respect to numbers have origi« 
Dated. 

It hardly need be added that errors as to names have arisen 
in the same way, — from the similarity of certain letters. Thus 
we find Hadadezer and Hadarezer,^ a Daleth i being mistaken 
for a Resh n — and many like cases. 

The key thns furnished, will unlock many difficulties during 
the progress of our work. 

10. Multitudes of alleged discrepancies are the product of 
the imagination of the critic, influenced to a greater or less 
d^ree by dogmatic prejudice. 

Two classes of writers illustrate this remark. Of one class 
no names will be mentioned. The character, spirit, and motives 
of these writers render further notice of them inconsistent with 
the purpose of our work. 

The second class • — not to be spoken of in the same connec- 
tion with the former — comprises men possessing, in not a few 
cases, valid claims to scholarship, to critical acumen and to 
great respectability of character. Foremost in this class may 
be placed De Wette, as he appears in his earlier writings, and 
Dr. Samuel Davidson, as he is seen in some of his later works. 
It is painful to add that it seems impossible to acquit even 
these authors of great occasional unfairness in their handling 
of the scriptures.' 

Next — but by a long interval — may stand the names of 
Strauss, Colenso, and Theodore Parker. One can scarcely read 
the productions of these three, and some others of their sdiool, 

1 2 Sam. Tiii. 8; 1 Cbron. xviii. 8. 

* See, ander " Ethical Discrepancies, — Enemies treated/' an instance 
from Baiir, relative to Rom. xii. 20 ; also, one fVom De Wette, under " His- 
torical Discrepancies, ~ Anak's Sons' Fate." 

It maj be added that De Wette, as is generally admitted, during his 
latter ^^ears approximated to orthodoxy. On the contrary, Dr. Davidson's 
tendencies may be gathered from a comparison of the discussion of tho 
Discrepancies, in his " Sacred Hermeneutics," pp. 516 — 611, with his treat- 
ment of the same, in Home's Introduction (tenth edition). Vol. ii. pp. 508- 
568. See, alto. Dr. DAvidson's lotroduction to the Old Test., throoghoat. 

t 
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without the coiivii^tion that tbo animus of these writers is often 
felieiUjusly cxjirtssed by the old Lntin motto, slightly modified : 
"Twill cither llml a discrepimcy, or I will make ooe" — Aul 
inveniam discrcjmntiam, autfaciam. 

Certain rjlioimliatio anlhors have a coDvenient method for 
disposing of ausiviTS to the objeetions adduced by tbem. Th^ 
begin at once to uJk loftily of the " higher criticism," and to 
deride the answciA and solutions as " gratuitous assumptions." 

■' Pei'Luess uiul j^'aorance," says Bishop Home,' " may ask a 
question in three lines which it will cost learning and bgenuity 
thirty pages to aciMwer; and when this is (lone, the same question 
sh^ll be triumpliiiutly asked again the nest year, as if nothing 
had ever been written on the subject" Often, when fairly 
answered and refute^ these authors remind ua of the homely 
old miLiim: 

"A niBTi convinced niainsi his will, 
Is of i\m same opinlun elill." 

A favorite esegotical pi'inciplc adopted by some of these 
critics api)ears to be, that similar events are nccessarilij identical. 
Hence, wlieti tliey read that Abraham twice equivocated con- 
cerning his wife ; ' tliut Isaac imitated his example ; * tliat David 
was twice in peri! in a certain wilderness,* and twice spared 
Saul's life in a eavc,' they iusluiilly assume that in eacli case 
these double narratives are irreconeilable accounts of one and 
the same event. The absurdity of such a canon of criticism is 
obvious from the fact that history is full of events which more 
or less closely resemble one another. Take, as a well-known 
exampie, the case of the two Presidents Edwards, father and 
sou. Both were named Jonathan Edwards, and were the grand- 
sons of clergymen. " Both were pious in their youth, were 
distinguished scholars, and were tutors for equal periods in tho 
colleges where iJiey were respectively eduealed. Both were 

' Works, I. 393 (London cdllinn, i vols. 1S"A) 
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settled in the ministiy as successors to their maternal grand- ^ 
fathers, w<^re dismissed on account of their religious opinions, 
and were again settled in retired country towns, over congre- 
gations singularly attached to them, where they had leisure to 
pursue their favorite studies, and to prepare and publish their 
valuable works. Both were removed from these stations to 
become presidents of colleges, and both died shortly after their 
respective inaugurations; the one in the fifty-sixth, and the 
other in the fifty-seventh year of his age ; each having preached, 
on the first Sabbath of the year of his death, on the text : ' This 
year thou shalt die.' " ^ 

Now, let these circumstances be submitted for the consider- 
ation of rationalistic critics, and, the probable decision will be 
that there was but one Jonathan Edwards. 

We thus see that, if critics dared to tamper with the facts of 
secular, as they do with those of sacred, history, they would 
justly incur the ridicule of all well-informed persons. Men 
clamor for the treatment of the Bible like any other book, yet 
treat it as they dare not treat another book. Herein lies the 
inconsistency of mudi of the current criticism ; particularly of 
that ^ hi^er criticism " of which we hear so niuch. 

The following case illustrates a spirit and practice not seldom 
exhibited by certain authors : ^ A Swedish traveller, in looking 
throu^ Voltaire's library, found Calmet's Commentary, with 
slips of paper inserted, on which the difficulties noticed by 
Calmet were set down, without a word about the solutions which 
were given by him. ^ This,' adds the Swede, who was otherwise 
a great admirer of Voltaire, ' was not honorable.' " ^ Our mod- 
em critics," continues Hengstenberg,' ^ have adopted exactly 
the same line of conduct." 

' Sec Memoir prefixed to Works of Edwards the younger, p. xxxJv. 
Observe that do one of the above cases bears, in respect to points o/cotn- 
ddence, worthy comparison with this unqaestioned instance Ln modern 
times. 

' GflmdneiieBS of Pent. L 47. 
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"We cannot hat cwncnr in the judgment couched in this aO^ 1 
the fullu ii"- q ations. 

Prof II U "ere ciiticiaing Straius's Life of Jeeoa, eaj». i 

it oug! t to i ited, " X collfctioa of all the dillicalties andt I 

diacrcpanc Es I h hoDWt crilidEm hiia diecovercd, and pOS.i 
verlod n^e ii v 1 as imagined, in the four ovaugelista." 

Agit u uU I c to btrauss's objoctionB, " The paraded c 
crepanc a arc S qnently asBumed ; sometimes even manufao^ I 
tured.' This c cism is supported by several iltustrationa irom- J 
the German auibor, uid b as applicable to bis " Now Life of- J 
Jesus." OS lo liis earlier woik. 

The Icaroeil transltttor of Bleek' severely, yet fitly, desi^ i 
natea the courso pursued by certain uutbore as that " exaggeratit 
of ditficulties, UklI ostootatious jtarading of grounds of susfucii 
which so paitiluUy characterize much of the later I 
criticism, and not unwarrantably give rise to the ques^on 
wheilier there be not some =ecrct ground of malevoleuce, some 
unacknowlcdgctl but moat influcntul desire to lind reasons for 
an already existing unbelief to account for the bitter and de- 
termined hostility wi I h whicli tho books arc treated." 

It is a lamentable f ict that tltcre is abroad in tho world, and 
bearing tlie namo of Chnstiauity a spirit wliich, as Canon 
Wordsworth^ well si\s speaks fur words of Christ, aod yet 
it loves to invent d screpancios and to imagine contradictions 
in the narratives whicli lus apostles and evangelists delivered 
of his birth. Ids temptation, bis miracles, his agony, his sufferings, 
his resurrection, and ascension," We refrain from character- 
izing that Christianity which seeks to disparage its own sacred 
books, and to undermine its own foundation. 

Such arc tlic spirit and methods of much of the sceptical 
critidsra — even of the so-called "higlier crilieism" — of our 

' Reason anil Fiiilti, pp. Hi, 4'^7 I Boston ciilliOQ). 
' Prefa™ 111 Iniraiiidion to (lid Test. 
• Prefiite to Giwk Four Gospels, p. viil. 
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A careful and protracted examination of the works of nu« 
merofus authors, who from various positions and under various 
pretences assail the Bible, warrants, as neither unjust nor 
uncharitable, the remark that a large portion of their alleged 
" discrepancies " are purely subjective — originating, primarily, 
not in the sacred books, but in the misguided prejudices and 
disordered imagination of the critic. 

We might also have adduced th0 very great campremcn of 
the narrative as a fruitful source of apparent incongruities* 
Such was the condensation which the writers were constrained 
to employ, that, in any given case, only a few of the more 
salient circumstances could be introduced* Had the sacred 
historians undertaken to relate every circumstance, the BiblCy 
instead of being comprised in a single volume, would have 
filled many volumes, and would consequently have proved 
onwieldy, and well nigh useless to mankind. 

If ^the world itself could not contain the books" which 
should minutely detail all our Saviour's acts,^ how much less 
could it ^ contain " those which should narrate circumstantially 
the history of all the important personages mentioned in the 
Bcriptmres. 

We thus see that, with reference to any given event, a host 
of minute particulars have dropped from the knowledge of 
mankind, and are lost beyond recovery. Hence, in many 
instances, the thread of the narrative is not simply not obvious, 
but can only be recovered, if at all, by prolonged and searching 
scrutiny* That drcumstances, combined in so fragmentary 
and disconnected a manner, should sometimes appear incom- 
patible, is a fact too familiar to need illustration* 

^ John xxi 25. 
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WuT were the rliscrepacdes permitted to exist F What good 
end do tliey eonlciiipiate 7 

1. l^iey WLTi^ (Iitiil)tless intended as a slimulut to the humm 
intellerl, as provo'-iitivO of mental effort, Tfiey serve to awaken 
curlasity urid ti> iip|>eal to the love of novelty. 

The Iliblc ig a ivonderfiil book. No other has been stadied 
BO miR'h, or nilli'il forth ft tithe of the criticism which this has 
elicited. " No Ixiok, not nature itself, bos ever waked up intel- 
lectual artiviiy like the Bible, On the battle-field of truth, it 
has ever been round this that the conflict has raged. IVhat 
book liCBMles ever cnut^'d the writing of so niany other books ? 
Take from the lilimriea of Christendom .il! those which have 
eprun<;, I will not say imlirecllj', but direclly from it, — those 
written to op[iost', or Uofeiul. or eluciibitc it, — and bow would 
tliey be ilimiiiished! The very multitude of infidel books is a 
witness to the power with which the liihle stimulates the intel- 
lect. Why <io we not see the same amount of active intellect 
coming up, and d.Tsbing .and roiiring around the Koran ? " ' 

The discrepancies of tbo sacred volume hiive played no insig- 
niliciint part in this incitement of mental action. Tliough but a 
subordinate characteristic, they have prompted men to "Ecarch 
the scriptures," and to ask: Ilow nre these difllculties to l>e re- 
Bolved? Things which are " hanl to be nndcrstood," present 
Bpecial altractiona to the iuquirini; mind. Professor Park" ob- 
BCrvcs, in an admirable essay on the cjioice of Texts, ■' Some- 
times a deeper iuieiest is awakened by exauiiiiiug two or mora 
' PrcsliJciu Ilojikiiis, DviJcnces of Chrisiiimiiy, p. 144. 
' Bib. Satra, Oct. 1S73. pp. 717, 718. 
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passages which appear to contradict each other than hy exam- 
ining two or more which resemble each other. Men are eager 
to learn the meaning and force of a text, one part of which is 
John xv. 15: 'All things that I have heard of my Father I 
have made known unto you,' and the other part is John xvi. 
12 : ' I have yet many things to say unto you ; but ye cannot 
bear them now/ Why did our Lord utter the second part of 
this text after the first part, yet in the same hour with it ? The 
Bible rouses the mind from its torpid state by declaring that 
man dieth and is not, and yet lives forever ; that man is a worm 
of the dust, and yet is made little lower than the angels ; that 
he must love, and yet hate his father, mother, brother, sister ; 
that every man must bear his own burden, and yet each one 
bear the burdens of his brethren ; that man's body will be raised 
from the grave, and yet not the same body ; that Christ was 
ignorant of some things, and yet knew all things ; that he could 
not bear his own cross, and yet upholdeth all things by the word 
of his power. When two classes of passages stand in apparently 
hostile array against each other at the opening of a sermon, the 
somnolent hearer is kept awake in order to see how the conflict 
wiU end. He may be raised by the discourse from his natural 
love of learning the truth to a gracious love of the truth 
which is learned." 

Whately* says: "The seeming contradictions in scripture 
are too numerous not to be the result of design ; and doubtless 
yotrt designed, not as mere difficulties to try our faith and 
patience, but as furnishing the most suitable mode of instruction 
that could have been devised, by mutually explaining and 
modifying or limiting or extending one another's meaning." 

Elsewhere, urging the same thought, he observes : *' Instruc- 
tions thus conveyed are evidently more striking and more likely 
to arouje the attention ; and also, from the very circumstance 
that they call for careful reflection, more likely to make a 
lasting impression." 

iQn Difflcnlties In Writings of St. Paul, Etsaj viL Sec. 4. 
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Again, Uluslradng, as bcaulifiilly m euggostivcly, by Ifat 
case of the miLriner who steer* midway between certain land- 
marks, he udiLj : " Evea tliua, it will often happea th»t two 
apparently oppusito peseagea of scripturo nmy together enable 
US to dirt-i-t auv f:iilh or our praetioe aright ; one shall be cal- 
cuUteil lo guani us against certaui errors Qu one side, and the 
olhor, oi) tlie othur side; neither, taken alone, shall cosvey tho 
exact anil tnlirii troth; but both taken in cwijunclton may 
enable ua milhi'ii'ntly to ascertain it." He alea ingeuiooaly 
compares the colliding texts to several nieduuiical forces or 
impuhus, ncting ii|)onJi body to beset in motion; tlieir resuitimt 
impelling it ill die direction required, though no one of the 
hnimlr-cs, i;ikcii singly, is acting precisely in thjtt direction. 

Till' nililiii's li:ive aBAying tiiat ''the book of Chranicles wal | 
givfii fur urgiimmt," that is, to incite men to investigation aol i 
(iiafiissioii.' The history of siicrfl criticiwrn detnonnt rales that 
the hook Ems un^nen^ tliis piiii>0!ic reuiiirkiilily nell ; its dis- 
crqiuiK-iea bi'iii<! t^iilitnt |ioiiits whirh allriict iitlctitiun. 

Kot only dii these" hard" things hidiiire nun loiiiveatigale the 
eacred volume ; but meanwhile i-esolviiig themsi;lve9 liefore the 
steady and patient eye of the student, they uiif<ild deep and 
rich me^'aiings wh1.;h amiily rew^inl his loll. This pimvss is 
exempliBed in the case of the sHiolur (piuioil above. Ho ob- 
serves : " I well remember when it seemetl to me lliitt there was 
a ilirect contradiction between Paid and James on the subject 
of faith and works. I can now see tliat lliey not only do not 
contradict each other, bnt harmonize j>erfec[!y."^ 

Siiys Professor Stuart:'' "In the early part of my biblical 
studies, some thirty to thirty-five years ago, when I first liegan 
the crilicul investigation of the scriptures, iliiuhts and ditRciiliies 
started up on every side, like the anned men whom Cadmus is 

■ Rastii, ref.Triii^' in 1 Cliron, viii. 
and pilhilyoliscrvfH: " Wtm Iho ■ 



' llisioiy of Ulil Teat. Cudoii, p. IS. Revised ed. p. IS. 
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labled to have raised up. Time, patience, condnned study, a 
better aoqnaintance with the original scriptural languages and 
the countries where the sacred books were written, have scat- 
tered to the winds nearly all these doubts." 

In this manner, the difficulties of scripture often keenly stim- 
ulate and richly reward intellectual effort. 

2. They were meant to be tUustrative of the analogy between 
the Bible and nature^ and so to evince their common origin. 
The ^self-contradictions'' of the Bible are produced on a grander 
scale in nature. Wherever we turn our eyes, the material 
universe affords unmistakable traces of infinite wisdom, power, 
and benevolence. The starry heavens, the earth robed in 
vernal green, the bright, glad sunshine, the balmy breezes, the 
refreshing dews and showers, the sweet song birds, the flowers 
of brilliant hues and delicious odors, the wonderful and countless 
forms of vegetation, the infinite varieties of insect and animal 
life, the nice adaptations and benevolent contrivances for their 
welfare everywhere visible in nature — all these proclaim the 
attributes and speak forth the praise of the Creator. 

But, looking into the same arena from another point of view, 
we see a very different spectacle. Want and wo, sorrow and 
suffering, appear dominant in the world. Frost and fire, famine 
and pestilence, earthquake, volcano, and hurricane, war and 
intemperance, a thousand diseases and ten thousand accidents, 
are doing their deadly work upon our fellow-creatures. All 
this fearful devastation is going on in a world created and 
governed by infinite wisdom, power, and love. Milton's terrible 
picture ^ too often finds its coimterpart. Nowhere in the Bible 



«< 



Immediately a place 
Before his eyes appeared, sad, noisome, dark, 
A laznr-house it seemed, wherein wore laid 
Numbers of all diseased, all maladies 
Of ghastly spasm or rackin": torture, qualms 
Of heart-sick agony, all feverous kinds, 
Oonvulstons, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs, 
iDtestine stone and ulcer, colic pangs, 
Demoniac tteaxy, moping meUmcholyy 
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do Tve behoiU such a gigEmtic iacoDBiateney, such an irrepreaffibla 
conflict, as in tbo scene before us. Let a man solve the grimd 
problem of the agoA ; let him tell ue wty an iutinitcly wises 
powerful, and Ijciu'volont Creator allowed eril to enter at all 
his universe — k't him expldn this contnuliction. and we may 
safely engage to explain tlioso wluch occur in the Bible. For 
Done of them — not all together — arc so dark, unfathomable^ 
and apitalliug as this one grand, ultimate Discrepancy. Says 
Origen : " lie who believes the Bci'ipturo lo have proceeded 
from him who 'm (be Author of nature, may well expect U) find 
the Eamc sort of dilliculties in it aa are found in the oonstitutioa 
of nature." Bishop Bntler' pertinently adds, that "he who 
denies the scripture to have been from God, on account of 
these dUricuIlicB, may, for the very same reason, deny the world 
to liavo been formed by him." 

In nature, then, we perceive mighty discords, tremendous 
antagonisms, which in appearance gcrjously involve and mili- 
tate against tlio cliaracter and attributes of Go<l. Nevertheless, 
nature is coufessetUy lib work. Now, we find the Bible claim- 
ing the same supernatural origin, auti eshibiting, among other 
features of resemblance, similar, though far less important, 
discrepancies ; hence these latter afford a valid presumption in 
favor of its claim. 

Nearly in the same lino of thought, says Dr. Charles Ilodge:* 
"The universe teems with evidences of design, so manifold, so 

Anil Tnann.3lrurk mndncss, pinini: alroplif, 
SlarasmuH, ati<l M'iilc-HiUiiiiiu iicdiilciicc, 
Dropsies an'l a^llimiis, uikI juinl-rai'kini; rheums. 
Dire was ihe lossitiff, deep (he KKians ; Despair 
TcnJcd lilt! iick, bualest, IVoiii couch lo couch; 
Anil over ihcm iriiimplmnl Dcntli li>» dait 
Sliook, lint (Iclnyed to strike, ihou;;li oft invoked 
Willi vows, as llicir chief sood and llnal hope. 

Sii-'lit so dplorni, what lieiiri of rock i-ould lonff 
Dry-o)cdl>chold7"-rBr. l/ist. It. x\, lino 177-495. 

' Inlroduclifpii lo Analog)', p. 10 (Maltom's edition). 

•Theologj-, i. liO. 
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diverse, so wonderful as to overwhelm the mind with the con- 
viction that it has had an intelligent author. Yet here and 
there isolated cases of monstrosity appear. It is irrational, 
because we cannot account for such cases, to deny that the 
miiverse is the product of intelligence. So the Christian need 
not renounce his fsuth in the plenary inspiration of the Bible, 
although there may be some things about it, in its present state, 
whidi he cannot account for." 

If we may credit the philosophers, even the higher walks of 
idence are not free from ^ stumbling-blocks.** E^ant, Hamilton, 
and Mansel teach that our reason, that the necessary laws of 
thought which govern our mental operations, lead to absolute 
otmtradictions.^ Mansel' observes, "The conception of the 
Absolute and Infinite, from whatever side we view it, appears 
encompassed with contradictions. There is a contradiction in 
supposing such an object to exist, whether alone or in conjunc- 
tion with others ; and there is a contradiction in supposing it 
not to exist. There is a contradiction in conceiving it as one ; 
and there is a contradiction in conceiving it as many. There 
is a contradiction in conceiving it as personal ; and there is a 
contradiction in conceiving it as impersonal. It cannot without 
contradiction be represented as active ; nor without equal con- 
tradiction be represented as inactive. It cannot be conceived 
as the sum of all existence ; nor yet can it be conceived as a 
part only of that sum." 

Again he says, " It is our duty, then, to think of God as per- 
sonal ; and it is our duty to believe that he is infinite. It is 
true that we cannot reconcile these two representations with 
each other ; as our conception of personality involves attributes 
apparently contradictory to the notion of infinity." 

It would seem that our prospect of escaping contradictions 
by casting the Bible aside and betaking ourselves to philosophy, 
is quite unpromising. Notwithstanding the "discrepancies," 

' Dr. Hodge, Theology, i. 362. 

' limits of ReUgions Thought, pp. 84» ^, find 106 (American edttkm). 
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tlie wisest cour-^c ai:ij be to rtUuo [he Dilile for the preseait, and 
await fiirllici' ili.'v i lupments. 

3. Tlie tliaii^rt.'<:[iietiU of scripture vere bejond question 
desigued as a stiuug inddeutai proof that there tutu no colluticm 
rnnoiig tliG Eucnil HTit«rs. Their diffeiaiiccs, go far to e«taldieli 
in tlib war, the cretiilulit^ of these authors. 

Tlie iit>i(iire<l nairollTes exhibit " fiubstaDlial agreement with 
circumstantial vnrintioQ." This is precisely what a court at 
jiibliee rcquiri's in respect of the te«limony of wituuases. Should 
their eviiknce n^i'ec precisely iu every word and syliable, thia 
fact woiilil tie ii>-U by the court proof of coiiJipiraey. The 
well-known " IhrnLuid will case,'** iuKew IS e^onl, some years 
eiuL'<:, niTunlj u.ij iJIualration of Uie priudple. In this fumoti; 
CBSti eome one m ino millioua of doUorg was at etake, and orer 
ODo iiimdred and lil'ly thousand dollars were expeuded for costs 
and counsel fees in two yeura. Upon Uie case were brought 
tol)ear (he rcsourws of many of the aUest counsel iu New 
England, and the skill of the most iju;i'niuu!> Kcieniilic experts 
of the Unitetl Slates. The main ivsue of fact raised was 
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Testament, Wordsworth^ says, ^ nese discrepdncteM being 
guch a$ they are found to be, are rf inestimable value. They 
show that there has been no collusion among our witnesses, and 
that our manuscript copies of the Gospels, about five hundred 
m number, and brought to us from all parts of the world, have 
not been mutilated or interpolated with any sinister design ; 
that they have not been tampered with by any religious sect, 
for the sake of propagating any private opinion as the word of 
God. These discrepancies are, in fact, evidences of the purity 
and integrity of the sacred text They show that the scriptures 
which we now hold in our hands in the nineteenth century, are 
identical with those which were received by the church in the 
first century as written by the Holy Ghost" That the " various 
readings ** are thus proofs of the substantial identity of our New 
Testament with the inspired original is dear. The Greek Tes- 
tament has come down to us, to all intents and purposes, un^ 
impaired. Each of the five hundred manuscripts, with its slight 
variations in the orthography, selection, and collocation of words, 
18 an independent witness to this fact 

The disagreements of the sacred writers effectually bar the 
charge of ^ conspiracy " on their part 

4. Another object of the discrepancies was, it may be presumed, 
to lead us to txUue the spirit beyond the letter of the scriptures, to 
prize the essentials of Christianity rather than its form and acci- 
dents. Many things point in the same direction. For example, 
we have no portrait of Jesus, no authentic description of his per- 
Bon, No wood of the " true cross " remains to our day. It is not 
difficult to divine the reason why no relics of this kind are left to 
us. Suppose the original text of the holy volume had been 
miraculously transmitted, in the very hand-writing of the authors, 
and perfect in every letter and figure. The world would have 
gone mad over it Idolatry the most stupendous would have 
accumulated around it Crusades more bloody and disastrous 
than those for the recovery of the holy sepulchre, would have 

^ Preface to Greek Four GospelSi p. xxiL 



^vyiixiaiiJsin, me sen 

us in their present condition. Our atten 
verted from the external and formal features 
id esscDtial elements of scripture. 
The numerous manuscripts with their trivial 
-called ^ unperf ecUons " of our present text, to{ 
lelf-contradictions " of the sacred books — all 
plication and illustration of the inspired sajin, 
lleth, but the spirit giveth life." 
5. The biblical discrepancies were plainly appc 
' moral character ; and, probably, to serve 
idicial purpose. They may be regarded as a 
significant element of the means and conditit 
'obation. 

There is a peculiar and striking analogy and ham 
e external form and the interior doctrines of the '. 
ike present difficulties — sometimes formidable- 
lirer. Both alike put his sincerity and firmness 
ence, as Grotius ^ has fitly said, the Grospel beco 
me to test the honesty of men's dispositions. 
Our Saviour's teachings were often clothed in 
the indifferent or prejudiced hearer must 1 
cure, if not offensive. To the caviling and sc 
spoke many things in parables, that seeing th« 
not perceive, and hearinsr thftv miVi-* u- 
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• 

men's characters and motives, and sifted ont the chaff among 
his hearers. ^ From that time, many of his disciples went back, 
and walked no more with him." ^ The seeming harshness and 
obscority of his sayings served to rid him of those followers 
who were not of teachable spirit, and thoroughly in earnest, 
and who would not look beneath the surface. The indolent 
and superficial, tlie proud and fastidious, were discouraged and 
repelled by the rough husk in which the doctrinal kernel was 
encased. 

In an analogous manner, the apparent contradictions of the 
BiUe afford ^opportunity to an unfair mind for explaining 
away and deceitfully hiding from itself that evidence which it 
might see." * Our treatment of the external no less than that 
of the internal difiiculties of scripture bears an intimate relation 
to our moral character. 

Those who are disposed to cavil do, in the wise arrangement 
of God, find opportunities for caviling. 77ie disposition does not 
miss the occasion. 

In the words of Isaac Taylor:' ^The very conditions of a 
Revelation that has been consigned to various records in the 
course of thirty centuries involve a liability to the renewal of 
exceptive argumentation, which easily finds points of lodgment 

upon 80 large a surface The very same extent of surface 

from which a better reason, and a more healthful moral feeling 
gather an irresistible conviction of the nearness of God through- 
out it, furnishes to an astute and frigid critical faculty, a thousand 
and one instances over which to proclaim a petty trimnph." 
Or, as Pascal ^ has beautifully expressed it, God ** willing to be 
revealed to those who seek him with their whole heart, and hidden 
from those who as cordially fiy from him, has so regulated the 
means of knowing him, as to give indications of himself, whicli 
are plain to those who seek him, and obscure to those who seek 

* John Ti. 66. * Butler's Analogy, Part ii. chap. tL 
' Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, preface. 

* Thooghts, chap. zili. Sec. 1 and 2 (Andover edition). 
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Iiiot not. Tlierc is lifjht enough for tliosc irhose main wish is to 
Bco ; ani] liurliiii'^a enough for those of an opposite dispositioD." 
That ihe dJIIkiiluea ot the Bible were intended, moreover, 
to serve apenul lliiI seems by do means improbable. Thoso 
persona who choiisli a cavilling spirit, who are bent upon nus- 
apprehccidiiig ll^i? tnilh, and urging captious and frivolous objeo- 
tions, find in llie inspired volume. dilGculties and diEagreements 
whidli would sei'iii to have been ilesigncd as stnmhling-stonea 
for those M-liii'h "stumble nt tiic word, being disobedient: 
whereunlo also ihi.'j- were npjiointcd." ' Upon the wUfid volariea 
of error God siml.s ■■ strong delusion, liiat they should believe a 
lie," * tliat ihcy iiiigUt work out their owq coodcomatiou and 

" If we disp^ir:i;:e scripture, and treat it ' as any other book,' 
tlii'ii Almighty God. who is llie author of scripture, will punish ua 
by our own devici's. He will ' choose our dplusions ' ; he will 
' chastise us by our wickedness,' and ' reprove us by our back- 
elidings,' and 'give us the rtwaid of our own hands.' Our 
presumption and our irreverence will be the iiislmments o£ 
our puiiisliiuent." ^ In the divine govcrnraont of this world, sin 
sot infrequently carries its rewaid iu its own liosom. 

When llie dilficuliies of 6Cri])fure are approached with a 
docile and rcicix-iit mind, they may toiid to our eslahtishmcnt 
in Ihc faith ; but when they ai-c duidi with in a querulous and 
disingenuous m:intier, they may become judicial tigeocies in 
linking to c.niliug sueplicism its appropriate penalty — even 
to the loss of the soul. 

■ 1 Pet. ii. 8. 



CHAPTER III. 

BESULTS OF THE DISCREPANCIES. 

What is the effect of the discrepancies, in relaiion to the 
integrity of the text, and to the moral influence of the Bible? 

1. Tliey neither unsettle the text, nor essentially impair its 
integrity. They fail to vitiate it, in any appreciable degree. 
The conclusion reached by eminent scholars and critics, after 
protracted and thorough investigation, is, that the sacred text 
has been transmitted to us virtually unaltered. 

Says Isaac' Taylor,* *' The evidence of the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Jewish and Christian scriptures has, for no 
other reason than a thought of the consequences that are in- 
volved in an admission of their truth, been treated with an 
unwarrantable disregard of logical equity, and even of the 
dictates of common sense. The poems of Anacreon, the trage- 
dies of Sophocles, the plays of Terence, the epistles of Pliny, are 
adjudged to be safe from the imputation of spuriousness, or of 
material corruption ; and yet evidence ten times greater as to 
its quantity, variety, and force, supports the genuineness of tlie 
poems of Isaiah, and the epistles of Paul." 

Bishop Butler:' "There may be mistakes of transcribers; 
there may be other real or seeming mistakes, not easy to be 
particularly accounted for; but there are certainly no more 
things of this kind in the scripture, than what were to have been 
expected in books of such antiquity ; and nothing in any wise 
sufficient to discredit the general narrative." 

That the text of the Old Testament has been transmitted to 

* History of Transmission of Ancient Books, pp. 169- 170. 

* Analogy, p. 288 (Molcom's edition). 
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113 Eubstaiil,i.il]y iiit.ict, is a conceded poinl. In all but a fcnr 
miimiKtrtunt uim'.-.. tlie geuuino reading is uttUd beyond dispnte. 
Tlie caiiOiii :iiitl si-holwly Bleek' asaerW liiat " ihc Hebrew 
maniiscrijits 1i;im' been preserved uriullered generally ; imd tbu 
in a niuiij^urc uf wliioh we find uo scconiJ exuinpje in oilier 
TTorks wbicb Imvu been multiplied and circulated by numcrooa 
manuscripts." 

Ki'il:' "Tin; DM Tealament, like all the other books o! 
anliquily. has I".'i.'ii propagated by transcription. And thus it 
Las happciie<l. fvuti in ^ite of the great care with which Iho 
Jews, wlio were tilled witli unbounded reverence for the holy 
scriptures, walrlird over their preservulion and traDsmisfflon 
without injury, ib^it they could not escape the common lot of , 
all ancient book^. In the course of r^>catcd copying manj ' 
emaU crrora (Tc^it into the text, and various readings cajue into 
eiiBlencc, whieli lie before ns m the text as it is attested in tho 
recoi'ds bclonf'iii'; to the various roiituries. . . . The copyists 
have coniiiiilletl these errors by seeing or bearing wrongly, by 
faithlessness of memory, and by olhcr miiumlerstandings ; yet 
not arbitrarily or iiitcnliunally. AivX by none of them have 
the essential contents of scripture liecii cnd;iiigered," 

Even Di! 'Wclte,^ coini)ari"g the Kjiyptiaus, ClialdeanB, and 
Pliiiciiii'iat]^ with the Hebrews, observes, "From the former, 
cither iill IJje moi.iimcnis of their bteniturc have perished to 
the hii-t fragintnt, or only single melancholy ruins survive, 
which in nothing diminish the loss of the rest ; wlutc, on the 
coiitrai'j', from the latter there is still extant a whole library of 
authors, so valuable and ancient that the writings of the Greeks 
are in comjwrison cxtrcnjcly young," lliis is a very signif- 
icant concession from one of the leaders of modem rationalism. 

Gcsenins* says, "To state hero in few words my creed, as to 
tlie conilition of the Hebrew text in a critical respect. It can- 



o Old Tc3t., ii. -2 



'.% (I'arkcr'a cdilionj. 
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not be denied, that through the anxious care of the Jewish 
critics, the text has been in general very well preserved. 

" In the Hebrew manuscripts," says Prof. Stuart,* " that have 
been examined, some eight hundred thousand various readings 
actually occur, as to the Hebrew consonants. How many as 
to the vowel-points and accents, no man knows. And the like 
to this is true of the New Testament But, at the same time, 
it is equally true, that all these taken together do not change 
or materiaUy affect any important point of doctrine, precept, or 
even history. A great proportion, indeed the mass, of varia- 
tions in Hebrew manuscripts, when nodnutely scanned, amount 
to nothing more than the difference in spelling a multitude of 
English words. What matters it as to the meaning, whether 
one writes honour or honor ^ whether he writes centre or center ? " 
Such scholars as Buxtorf, Bleek, Havemick, Keil, and others, 
affirm that the Jews took such extraordinary care in copying 
their sacred books, ^ that it was a practice to count not only the 
number of verses, but also that of ihe words, and even of the 
liters of the various books, in order to ascertain the middle 
verse, the middle word, and the middle letter of each book." * 

Keil' remarks that the Masora, a rabbinic critical work 
upon the Old Testament, contains an '' enumeration of the 
verses, words, and letters of each book ; information as to the 
middle word and middle letter of each book ; enumeration of 
verses which contain the whole consonants of the alphabet, or 
only so many of them ; and also of words wliich occur so many 
times in the Bible with this or that meaning, and of words 
written * plene,' or * defective.' " 

Parker,* in De Wette, gives, from Bishop Walton, a list of 
the number of times which each Hebrew letter occurs in the 
Old Testament The same list may be found in Menasseh ben 
Israel's Conciliator.' 

* HUitoiT of Old Test. Canon, p. 192. Revised ed. p. 178. 

* Bleek's Introduction to Old Test., ii. 451, 452. 

* Introd. to Old Test, ii. 816. 

« Introduction to Old Test, i. 857. * YoL L p. 200. 
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Bitliop IIc.'rl«:rL Marali' lias llw following very just Inia- 
oncu: " When wo consider Uie rules which w«re observed by 
the Jews in trai] scribing the sacred writings, rules whidi were 
carried to an uccuracy tliat bordered on superslitiMi, tliero is 
ruuiMn In bcIJiAu, tluit no work of antiquity hua descended to 
the present ugt no free from alteration, as the Hebrew Bible." 

The enulile iiiiiialator' ot Outram aays, "There are not 
wauling proofs of the moflt scrupulons care of the Hebrew text 
on tlic part of the Jews." " No evidence lias been adduced of 
tJitir wilful iJUTUlion of any part of the Hebrew text," It 
wa» liy HiicJi sciujiulouB and minute care as this, that tlie Jews 
prcjtervcil llicir lacred books from any important voriatloD or 
cori-upiiun. 

Moreover, Tiotitithstandiogita minute discrepancies and "vori' 
Otis rc:Ldiiigs," tliu tc3(t of the New Testament is better eslah- 
lishcd than Ihut of any other ancient book. No one of the 
w>-i'alliil '• classics," not Homer nor Herodotus, comparcB favor- 
ably, ill this rt.>s|ic'cl, with the New Testament. Says Prof. 
Stoni-;^ "(H the iiiiiiiuscript copies of the Oifek Testament, 
fi'oni si'Vt'ii butidi-cd to one ihouKunO of all kuids have been 
cxiimiijcil ulri'aily )>y cHlics, and of these at Icust lifty are more 
than one thousand yi'.irs old, and some arc known to be at 
Ie:isl liflci-n liiiiulrcd years old; whilo the oldest of tiie Greek 
chi^hics siMixvly reach the antiquity of nine hundred years, and 
of lliesc the nni)ilH.T is very Email indeed, compared with those 
of the Greek Testament." 

Atnoi:;^ the Greek classical writers, Herodotus and Plato are 
of the liisl iniportauce. The earliest manuscripta of Herodotus 
extant are, one iti the Intpcrial library at I'aris, ■' executed in 
the twelfth century"; one in the l-'lorentino library, wliieh 
Jlontfaucon assigns to the tenth century, and one in the library 
of liinnunmel College, C'imjbridgc, Eiighmd, wiiich may possibly 

■ l«rtiirrs on Critii^ism nni! Inli-rprclalion, p. 57. 

' Jotin Allen, in Modem Juilabm, pp. G, T (Sceond edition). 

' Uri^ia uDd History or Uouks of liible, p. CD. 
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liave been written in the ninth century.^ One of the earliest 
manuscripts of Plato is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and 
was executed not earlier than the ninth century. 

Among the manuscripts of the New Testament, we have the 
Alexandrian, written about a.d. 350 ; the Vatican, written about 
A.D. 325; the Sinaitic, of date equally early; the Ephraim 
manuscript, ^ probably somewhat later than the Alexandrian, 
but of great critical value " ; and the Beza manuscript, dadng 
about A.D. 490.* Other scholars substantially concur in these 
dates, though Alford'and Scrivener^ assign the Alexandrian 
manuscript to the fifth century ; that is, a.d. 400-500. 

Here, then, we find five manttscripts of the Greek New 
Teitamenty the youngeit of which ii about fourteen hundred 
yeari oid ; and all of which may have been prepared by persons 
who had studied the original manuscripti written by the apoS" 
ties themselves. 

So far, therefore, as an authenticated and settled text is 
concerned, the classics are very far behind the New Testament' 
** There is not," says Tregelles,^ ^ such a mass of transmissional 
evidence in favor of any classical work. The existing manu- 
scripts of Herodotus and Thucydides are modem enough when 
compared with some of those of the New Testament." 

* Taylor's History of Transmission of Ancient Books, pp. 276-278; com- 
pare Stowe, p. 59. 

* Stowe, pp. 65-77. Seo, also, Alford, Prolejromcna to Greek Four Gos- 
pels, pp. 107-116; and Scrivener, Criticism of New Test., pp. 76-108. 

' Prolegomena to Fonr Gospels, p. 107. 

* Criticism of New Test., p. 82. 

* Dr. Bentley, in his annihilating reply to Collins, speaking of the man- 
uscript copies of Terence, the oldest and best of which, now in the Vatican 
library, has " hundreds of errors," ol)servc8, " I myself have collated sev- 
eral, and do affirm that I have seen twenty thousand various lections in that 
little author, not near so big as the New Testament; and am morally sure, 
that if half the nnmber of manuscripts were collated for Terence with that 
oiceness and minuteness which has been used in twice as many for the 
New Testament, the number of the variations would amount to above 
fifty thousand." And yet Terence is one of the best preserved of the 
cisfsic writers. — Remarks upon a late Discourse, etc. Part L Sec 82. 

* New Teatament Historic Evidence, p. 74. 
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In the fitting nonls of Scrivener,' " Aa the New Testsmeat 
fur surpasses nil other remaios of aatjquily ia value tuid iiiter- 
est, BO are llio copies ot it yet eiisting in raanoacript, and 
dating from thi; fourth century of our era dawnworda, far 
more imraeroiis tlian those of the moet celebrated vrriterB of 
Gretice or llomL'. Sudi as have been already discovered and 
set down in caLilogties are hardly fewer than two thotisaadi j 
and many more must still linger unknown is the monastitt | 
libraries of the East. On the other liand, munuBcripts of tho 
most illustrious classic poeta and ptiilosophers arc far rorei 
conijjaratively modem. We have no complete copy of llomei 
himself prior lo tlie thirteenth century, though some eonsidern* I 
blc fragments iiu^e been recenlly lu'oUght to light which may J 
plausibly be assi^icd to the fifth century ; while more than ono i 
woi'k of higb and deserved repute has been preserved to c 
times only in a single copy. Now the csperieuce we giun, from 
a critical exaniitiaiion of tlic few classical manuscripts that 
survive, siiould m.ike uu thankful for iho quality and abundance 
of those of tjie New Testament. These hist present us with a 
vast and almost inexhaustible supply of materials for tracing the 
history, and upholding (at least within certain limits) the purity 
of the sacred text ; every copy, if used diligently and with judg- 
ment, will contribute somewhat to these enrLs. So far is the 
cojiioiisnesa of our stores from causing doubt or perplexity to 
the genuine student of holy scripture, that it leads him to rec- 
ognize Iho more fully its general integrity in the midst of 

With equal felicity and truthfulness, Isaac Taylor,* on the 
proof of the genuineness of the scriptures, observes : " And as 
the facts on which this proof depends are precisely of tlie same 
kind in profane, as in sacred literature, and as the same princi- 
ples of evidence arc applicahlc to all questions relating lo the 
genumencss of ancient books, it is highly desii-able that the proof 

' Criticism of New Test., pp. 3, i. 

■ IIlatoi7 of TrantmiiisloD of Ancient Boolu, p. I. 
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of the genuineness of the sacred writings shonld be viewed, in 
its plaecy as forming a part only of a general argument, which 
bears equally upon the entire literary remains of antiquity 
For it is only when so viewed, that the comparative strengtli 
and completeness of the proof which belongs to this particular 
case, can be duly estimated. When exhibited in this light, it 
will be seen that the integrity of the records of the Christian 
faith is substantiated by evidence in a tenfold proportion more 
various, copious, and conclusive ^ than that which can be adduced 
in support of any other ancient writings. If, therefore, the 
question had no other importance belonging to it than what 
may attach to a purely literary inquiry, or if only the strict 
justice of the case were regarded, the authenticity of the Jewish 
and Christian scriptures could never come to be controverted, 
tUl the entire body of classical literature had been proved to be 
spurious." 

Nor does the Bible suffer by comparison with books of later 
date. For the text of Shakespeare, which has been in existence 
less than two hundred and fifty years, is '' far more uncertain 
and corrupt than that of the New Testament, now over eighteen 
centuries old, during nearly fifteen of wliich it existed only iu 
manuscript. The industry of collators and conmientators in- 
deed has collected a formidable array of ' various readings ' in 
the Greek text of the scriptures, but the number of those 
which have any good daim to be received, and which also seri- 
ously affect the sense, is so small that they may almost be 
counted upon the fingers. With perhaps a dozen or twenty 
exceptions, the text of every verse in the New Testament may 
be said to be so far settled by the general consent of scholars, 
that any dispute as to its meaning must relate rather to the in- 
terpretation of the words, than to any doubts respecting the 
words themselves. But in every one of Shakespeare's thirty- 
seven plays, there are probably a hundred readings still in 

> The italict are our own. 
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dispute, a large proportion of which materially affect the meaa* 
iiig of the pasaa^ea in which they occur."' 

The prol«ibilii_v that triviul variations would be found in 
considcrablo iiiimbcrs will ho seen when wo reflect that, bo> 
cording to Prof, Norton's' estimate, lliere were, at iJie end of 1 
tlie second cttitury, uH many aa lixty tkou$and mamttertpt eopiet 
of the Gospels in I'xistence. That these variations are of eligbt ' 
imjHirtance wo have already Been ; so that in spite of the " Sft]' , 
thousand vsi-ious readmgs"* of which we are often told, hfl 
must be very ignorant or very mendacious who represents the 
text of the New Testament as in o dubious and unsettled state. 
Its antiquity nnd nil other drcumstiiaces being taken into the 
account, there is no oth.tr book which compares with it itt I 
possessing a scttk'd and authenticated text 

The famous Buiitley,* one of the ablest critics England haa 
ever seen, obsci'vcs : " TIic i-cal text of the sacrod writers does 
not now (since the originals have been so long lost) lie in any 
single manuscript or edilion. but is dispei-aoil in them all. 'Tis 
com|)cterilly exact indeed, e^eii in the worst manuscript now 
exUnt; nor is one article of faith or moral precept either per- 
verted or lost in llifin, choose as awkardly as you can, clioose 
ihc worst by design, out of llie whole lump of readings." Again 
he adds, ■• JIake jour tliirly thousand (vari.ations) as many 
more, if numlK'ra of co]ties can ever reach that sum ; all the 
l)etlcr to a knowing and serions reader, who is (hereby more 
richly fiu'uishcd to select what he sees genuine. But even put 
them into (he hands of a knave or a fool, and yet with (he 
most sinistroiis and absurd choice, he shall not extinguish the 
light of any one chapter, nor disguise Christianity hut that 
every feature of it will be the same." 



' Nortli Amcriran Itpvicw, f|uolciI in Stowc'e Origin unilHisloryof Book* 
of Ililile, I.. 82. 

• Genuineness oftlic Co'pelB, i, 50-ri3. 

' See as to the prulial>lp number, Scrivcner'a Criliciam of New Test., p. t 

* Remuks upon s laic Dlicourae of Ftee Ttiinklng, Pan 1, Sec B3. 
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When men seek to impugn the credibility of the Bible, hj 
alleging ^ discrepancies " and ** yarious readings," we may safely 
answer, with Prof. Stuart,^ that they are so easily accounted 
for, and of so little importance, that ^ they make nothing of 
aerions import agiunst the chums which the matter, the maimer, 
and the character of the scriptures prefer as the stable ground 
of our belief and confidence and obedience." 

Very pertinently says Dr. Hodge,' ^ These apparent discrep- 
ancies, although numerous, are for the most part trivial ; relat- 
ing in most cases to numbers or dates. The great majority of 
them are only apparent, and yield to careful examination. 
Many of them may be fidrly ascribed to errors of transcribers. 
The marrel and the miracle is, that there are so few of any 
real importance. Considering that the different books of the 
Bible were written not only by different authors, but by men 
of all degrees of culture, living in the course of fifteen hundred 
or two thousand years, it is altogether unaccountable that they 
should agree perfectly, on any other hypothesis than that the 
writers were under the guidance of the Spirit of God. In this 
respect, as in all others, the Bible stands alone. .... The errors 
in matters of fact which sceptics search out bear no proportion 
to the whole. No sane man would deny that the Parthenon 
was built of marble, even if here and there a speck of sandstone 
riMmld be detected in its structure." 

^ The subject of various readings," observes President Hop- 
kinS)* ** was at one time so presented as to alarm ai^ disquiet 
UuMO not acquainted with the facts. When a person hears it 
stated that, in the collation of the manuscripts for Griesbach's 
edition of the New Testament, as many as one hundred and 
fifty thousand various readings were discovered, he isr ready to 
suppose that everything must be in a state of uncertainty. A 
statement of the facts relieves every difficulty. The truth is, 

' Histoiy of Old Test. Canon, p. 104. Berised edition, p. 180. 
■ Theology, 1. 1S9, 170. 
' Evidenoes of Chrif tisnitj, p. 289. 

i 
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that Dot one in a thonaand makes any perceptible, of at least 
important, v.irintion in the meaning ; ihat tliey consist almost 
entirely of Lho Bmall and obvious mistakes o£ transcribers, such 
as the omission or troufposition of letters, errors in grammar, 
in the use of ono word for another of a similar meaning, and 
in changing the position of words in a sententv. But by idl 
tlie omissions, and all tbe additions, eontained in all the manu- 
scripts, no fact, no docljnue, no duty prescribed, in our antbor- 
ized version, is rendered either obscure or doubtfnl." 

2. Sloreover, as tie ttxt of scriptoro b not vitiated, bo its 
moral injluenee and ejffieacy is not essentially impaired by all 
the "contradielions" whidi lynx-eyed inSdolity has discovered, 
or aflecled to discover, in it. In respect to them, Prof. Bush ' 
slriliingly and felidtonsly remarks, " Their apparent contrarielT 
shows at least with what oonfideoce tlie book of God appeals 
to our reason on the ground of the general cvidenee of its ori- 
gin, exhibiting, as it docs, such examples of literal self-conflict 
in particular jiassagcs. A work of imposture could not afford 
to !» thus seemingly indifferent to appe.arances." 

We tlius see how the mighty moral prestige of the Bible 
resolves tlicse apparent objections into strong presumptions in 
its favor. The Imlh of our pro])OBiiion becomes obvious when 
we carefully consider the influence of the Bil)!e, both upon in- 
dividuals and upon society in general, — its effect upon mankind. 

fVe cannot specify here, what every community furnishes, 
instances of men once dishonest, turbulent, profane, sensual, or 
drunken, who, under the influence of (he Bible, have thoroughly 
reformed their conduct and life, and become as remarkable for 
meekness, benevolence, purity, and self-control as they had 
previously been notorious for the opposite traits. 

Among those who have recognized the influence of the Bible, 

and bowed reverently to its authority, we find many of lho 

" foremost men " of the race — the aciitest and most powerful 

intellects, the most di sting uisiicd poets, statesmen, and scholars 

■ Soia OD Ezodoi, Tol. I. p. SSB. 
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wbom the world has ever seen. It would be raperfluoiiB to 
name Milton and Dante ; Baoon, Newton, and Leibnitz ; Boyle, 
Lodce, and Batler ; Hale and Grotios ; Pascal and Faraday ; 
Washington and Wilberforoe. 

Had the BiUe been, as some assert, full of irreconcilable 
discrepancies and insoluble difficalUes, it could scarcely have 
oommanded the homage of such minds and hearts as these. 
For, it is not extravagant to say that these men were as acute 
in detecting imposture, and as competent to discriminate between 
truth and falsehood as are, in our own time, the Bishop of 
Natal and the Duke of Somerset. 

In proof of the power of the Bible to leaven and renovate 
society, we need only point to the Sandwich Islands, and to the 
mission fields and schools of India and Turkey; we need but 
allude to the marked difference between nations which have 
leoerved the Bible and those which have rejected it, — between 
Prussia and France, between England and Spain. On a candid 
survey of the field, we see the correctness of Chancellor Kent's 
taying: ^ The general diffusion of the Bible is the most effectual 
way to civilize and humanize mankind ; to purify and exalt the 
general system of public morals ; to give efficacy to the just 
precepts of international and municipal law ; to enforce the 
observance of prudence, temperance, justice, and fortitude ; and 
to improve all the relations of social and domestic life." 

It was well affirmed by John Locke, " That the holy scrip- 
tures are one of the greatest blessings wliich God bestows upon 
the sons of men, is generally acknowledged by all who know 
anything of the value and worth of them." 

We, therefore, deem the position an impregnable one, that 
all the discrepancies and objections which the teeming brain 
and malignant heart of infidelity have been able to conjure up 
and rake together, do not in any essential degree detract from 
the value of the inspired volume, nor diminish its wonderful 
and beneficent moral power. 

Nor does infidelity furnish any substitute for the BiUe. It 
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poiiLts OS all ill vtun to Confucios, Zoroaster, and the Veilas, to 
the cold and arrogant (cachings oC positivism, to the burreu 
negations and iiver-diaeordaat utterancea of rationEilism. Never 
book spake like the Bible. No other comes home to Uie heart 
and conscience, with light and power and healing as does this. 
Il teaches man how to live and how to die. 

A celebrated infidel is eaid to have exclaimed in his last 
momenta, " lam about to taie a leap in the dark." Cast tho 
Bible a^idc, and every man at death lakes a " leap in the durL" 

In the language of an eminent writer,' " Weary human nature 
lays its head on this bosom, or it has nowhere to Iny its head. 
Tremblers on the verge of tho dark and terrible valley which 
parta the land of the living from [ho untried hereafter, take 
this hand of human tenderoesa, yet godlike strength, or (hey 
totter into tlio gloom withont prop or slay. They who look 
their last on the beloved deail listen to iJiis voice of soothing 
and peace, else death is no uplifting of everlasting doors, and no 
enfolding in everlasting arms, but an enemy as appalling U> 
the reason as to the senses, tlie usher to a ctiamei-house where 
highest faculties and noblest feelings lie crushe<l with the ani- 
mal wreck; an iufiuite tragedy, maddening, soul-sickening — a 
'blackness of darkness forever.'" 

" Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a li^t unto my 
path." ' 

We cannot but agree with Lord Chief Justice Hale, that 
" there is no book like the Bible for escellont learning, wisdom, 
and use " ; we must, with Sir Isaac Newion, " account the scrip- 
tures of God to be the most sublime philosophy," and to exhibit 
" mose sure marks of authenticity than any profane history 
whatsoever." 

In considering the solutions hereafter proposed, the legiU- 
mate force of a hypothesis should be kept in mmd. If a 
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oertain hypothesis meets the exigencies of a given case, then, 
unless it can he proven false or ahsord, its logical value is to set 
aside any and all objections, and to secore a strong presumption 
in its own f avor.^ For instance, it b said : *' Here is a case in 
which the Bible contradicts itself. ** We reply: ''Here is a 
bypothesiB which serves to explain and reconcile the disagree- 
ment.'* Now, unless our hypothesis can be proven untrue or 
irrational, it stands, and the objection is effectually met In 
such cases, the burden of proof devolves upon the objector. 

The solutions proposed in the following pages are hypothetical ; 
though, in the majority of cases, the probability amounts to 
almost absolute certainty. In ofiEering these solutions, we 
neither assert nor undertake to prove that they are the only, 
<Hr even the actual solutions ; we merely affirm that they are 
reasonable explanaUons of each case respectively, and, for 
aught that can be shown to the contrary, they may be the real 
ones. Therefore, according to the principles of logic and 
common sense, they countervail and neutralize the discrepancies 
which are adduced, and leave the unity and integi'ity and divine 
authority of the sacred volume unimpaired. 

The Discrepancies of Scripture may, perhaps, be most suit- 
ably arranged under three heads:* the Doctrinal, including 

' Prof. Henry Rogers well says, " The objector is always apt to take it 
for granted that the discrepancy is real ; thoa^^li it may be easy to suppose 
a case (and a possible case is qnite safflcicnt for the purpose) which would 
neutralize the objection. Of this perverscness (we can call it by no other 

name) the examples are perpetual It may be objected, perhaps, 

that the {^jatuitous supposition of some unmentioned fact — which, if 
mentioned, would harmonize the apparently counter-statements of two 
historians — cannot be admitted, and is, in fact, a surrender of the arji^- 
ment. But to say so, is only to betray an utter i^morance of what the 
argument is. If an objection lie founded on the alleged absolute contra- 
diction of two statements, it is quite suttlcient to show any (not the real, 
hot only a hypothetical and possible) medium of reconciling them; and 
the objection is in all fairness dissolved; and this would be felt by the 
honest logician, even if we did not know of any such instances \n point 
of fact. We do know, howerer, of many." — Reason and Faith, pp. 401- 
408 (Botton edition). 

'For other methods of daMiAcationy see Davidson's Sacred Hermenen* 
dci, p. 030. 
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questions of theology ; Uie Kthical, perUining lo hnmaa dnUea 
and morals ; Ill(^ Historical, relating to persona, placea, numlxos, 
and time ; with some mlsoeUoneouB cases. 

Uf sucli a v^si aD<I iacongruoas mnss of materials aa bai 
accumulated iluruig the invesugalion, it has seemed well nigh 
impossible to make a rigorously exact and cleariy-defiued 
classification. Obviougly, manj of the fullowing cases might, 
from their coniplci or feebly markcfl cbomcler, fall equally 
well in Eome otlior, or in more than one. of lie (UviBioiiB. In 
Each coses, thiit iirrangement lias been adopted which seemed 
most natural nnd obvious. The most prominent or important 
element iu a ditficult passage has determined the class to whidi 
that passage sliould be referretL 

If BDyibing bus been lost in sdentiiic predsion and nioetyi 
it i.t l>elicvci] tbat much has been gained in simplicity, con* 
Tcnience, and practical utility, by abandoning the attempt at a 
complex, logical class ilicution, and grouping the discrepanda 
under a few cliaracleristic heads. 



P^RT II- 



CHAPTER I. 

DOCTOmAL DISCBEPANCIES. 

I. QOD.-- Omnipotence. 

Qad eon do aU things. Can not do some things, 

. Bekold, I am tbe Ix>ied, the God of And tho Losd was with Jodab ; nnd 

all flesh.: is there anything too hard for he drave oat the itUuzbUants <^ the 

ttef Jer. xxxii. 27. moantain ; but could not drive out the 

Bnt Jesos beheld Mem, and said nnto inhabitants of tbe valley, because thej 

fkmkt With men this Is impossible, bat had chariots of iron. Judg. i. 19. 

with God all things are possible. Matt. It v>a$ imposssible for God to lie. 

six. as. Heb.vi.18. 

Omnipotence does not imply the power to do every oonceir- 
able thing, but the ability to do everything which is the proper 
object of power. For example, an omnipotent being could not 
tause a thing to be existent and non-existent at the same instant. 
The very idea is self-contradictory and absurd. When it is 
•aid that Grod can do **" all things," the phrase applies to those 
things only which involve no inconsistency or absurdity. 

According to Voltaire, the quotation from Judges asserts 
that the Lord ^^ could not drive out the inhabitants of the valley." 
The £act, however, b that the pronoun ''he" refers to the 
nearest antecedent ^ Judah." Doubtless, the reason why Judah 
was not helped, at that time, to drive out the dwellers in the 
valley, was that too great success might have proved, as it often 
does, detrimental. God gave to Judah that degree of prosperity 
which, on the whole, was best for him. 

The fourth text refers not to physical but to moral impossi- 
bility, — such as is intended when we say, ''it was impossible 
for Washington to betray his country." Our meaning of course 

6ft 
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is Uuit it ivaa incompatible with Wasliington's character and 
prindjiles, to be a traitor. In aa analogouB yet higher aeaae, 
it is ''impossibl«i" for God to utter fulsehooil. 
Cod ifl tired aTid rail. 
In nix diyi ilip iJmD nud« hram 
■nd ea.nh. snd »n Iho mdnth Amy ho ( 
mtvd.Kiidwurerrv^hHl. Kz.xnl.i;. ( 

" Rcstwl aud was refreshed" is merely a vivid Oriental way 
of Baying tliat ho ceased from the work of creation, and took 
delight in surveying that work. 

Dr. J. P. Tiiompaon:' "To 'rest' here does not mean to 
seek repose from fatigtio, but to suspend aodvily in a particular 
mode of operation, to cease from doing thus and bo." Maimon- 
ides says that the word nsed ia the parallel test, Ex. sx. 11, 
properly means " ceased." With this explanation the Septpi^ 
pnt agrees. 

Murphy:* "'Refreshed' inehides, at all events, the pure 
delight arising from the consciousness of a design accompL'shed, 
and from tlic contemplation of the iiitriuj^ic excellence of the 
work." 

Omniscience, 
God kiwet oil (Ai'n-Ti. Trio to find out tome (hinit$. 

Tbon knowtvt my dnwnpiitmi: and How 1 knon [hat Ihou feanst God, 
mine upri<liiE. thou undcivinndi'st my ■wind llmu (last n«t niihliriil thj atm, 
lliiiuplil Bfuroff'. Tlinu cuminUHvt my ttitup imly cmlruin me. lien. xxll.lS. 
path Biiil my lylnjr Ji>wn. and nrt no Tbs i.<>Ki> thy (nHi Ird tlic« tlMM 

Sulnlcd H-i'A all ny wsyn. Knr Mcrs flirty ypara in llie KilderneH. id htun- 
nnl a wurd in my loncue, hul, lo. V ble lliee, unil l» prove lliee, In know 
L»Rii, ili'iii knuu'mtitaltugetlier. !*■. wliut tni) in Iby heart. nliPtlier Ihan 
cxxKix. a-*. wouldpjt kei'n hit eiimmandmenU, or 

I the LmtDwarch the Ill-art. /Irytbe n.i. Ucut. viii.2. 
reiii>. Jer, xiil. II). Thou Mull not lirarkm nnto the 

Thou Lord. whi<:h knaw«t the lieorta nurds nf Ilial priiphet, or that dreamor 
ofallmFii. Acta 1.24. of dreanu: for llie l.«iiu yuur <ivd 

the eyes oFlilm with whom we hare to the l.unu roiir (iMl'vrilli all yofir hoarL 
do. IIeb.l>. 13. and vrlili all your auul. Dvul. xiii. S. 

In the texts at the right, the language is accommodated to 
the human understanding, uttered, as it were, from man's point 
of view. By the testing process applied to Abnihum and the 

' Man in Genesis anil in Oeolo^', p. 114. 

' In tlie ButiECqucnt pa;;ce, iihcn nn important quotation from an BUtbor 
la given wiiliout speciHc rcfurcnces, llio citation ia (jeneraUy froia thai 
uUior'B commeDlai7 upoa the text untler coosideration. 
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lanielites, the knowledge which had lain hidden in the divine 
mind was revealed and verified. 

The words addressed to Abraham, *^ Now I know that," etc., 
are equivalent to saying, Now I have established by actual 
experiment that which I previously knew. I have demon- 
strated, made manifest by evident proof, my knowledge of thy 
character. 

Murphy : ^ The original / have hnovm denotes an eventual 
knowing, a discovering by actual experiment ; and this observ- 
able probation of Abraham was necessary for the judicial eye 
of God^ who is to govern the world, and for the conscience of 
man, who is to be instructed by practice as well as principle." 

The language in Genesis may be illustrated as follows : A 
chemical professor, lecturing to his class, says : ^ Now I will 
gf^lj an add to this substance, and see what the result will 
be." He speaks in this way, although he knows perfectly well 
beforehand. Having performed the experiment, he says, '^I 
now know that such and such results will follow." In saying 
this, he puts himself in the place of the class, and speaks from 
their stand-point. 

The texts from Deut mean simply. The Lord hath dealt 
with thee ca if he were ignorant, and wished to ascertain thy 
sentiments toward him ; he hath put thee to as severe a test as 
would be requisite for discovering the secrets of thine heart 
Such is the interpretation which men would give to his treat- 
ment of thee. 

Forget* not his saints. Temporarily forgot Noah, 

Teft, they may forget, yet wUl I not And God remembered Noah. Qen. 
Ibri^et thee. Jsa. zUx. 15. yiil. 1. 

The latter text is shaped '^ after the manner of men." God 
left Noah in the ark, for many long months, as if he had for- 
gotten him. He then *' put forth a token of his remembrance." 

Does not sleep. Sometimes sleeps. 

Behold be that keepeth Israel nhall Awake, why slrepest thon, OLord? 
Baltber glnmber nor sleep. Pa. cxxi. 4. ari«e, cast us not offior ever. Fk. xIIt. 2S. 

Sometimes Grod, in wisdom, defers the punishment of the 
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wicked, and tli(.> deliverance of Lis people, so that lie h 

oblivious of boih. He gives no sign of ticuvity nilh refcrenoicf 

to eilLiir, so that a superticiiJ ol)scrver might say, " he sleeps.*! 

The sUeoce, tlie iDug-siiSeriiig of God ia attributed to iiidiffeiy I 

ODCO or luck of kuowlodgc ou his part.' 

Oni nipreaen ce. 

GaU evnT/irhfre praent, ITot in wnu plaea. 

Whltlipr nhnll I c" T™o thT SplrJtl Adam Bod hii wife bid U 

or wlililipr vlull I U.-i^ from Viy pre*- from the prHenea of the Luui uun 

cDCpf Id uccnil utilntahnTpn. Iban amnnint llie tma ortbsnrdan. Una, 

orllhetv: IflmuU'iDVbHllnMI, be- Hi. 8. 

hold, IhuD arl Ihrr, l/l Isk" IhcwloRi And Tmln wnitODt fWnn tlw juHSMf 

Da>t parli uf ih :\. ^von there thai I And Ihe Lobd camo dnwn to •«« tM. 

Uirhaiid Inul in>'. mu] il>y riihi hud oily and the lower, irhlch IbsoMldiM' 

■hBlL hiild mo 1'- ' .vvli.T-IO. ofmcnboUdcd ti«i.xl.&. ^, 

TliNt >-j,{h il»' I "HI', TTic beam It And Die LnoD Hid. Becuie tbttif 

my till' ... .'I. I ' . .iiifi 1] aif fbot- oD^odonk and Uomomb fa ptM,sia 

-■ ■ ' ' ' 1—.— tiieif 4i„ ii ,arr gnsToM; I 
"id H« wbMter 

:Tlli.l0.9L 



I 



'li ihp LoBD, will CO dawn now. and MB wbslter 

iitisnyllldfl thn bare doni allDi " 

.iiv^LallDot the«nra[{t,w)iiclil 

IMnotlBII and Ifnot liritlkmni 



Tl.o.Si' ib'-y rtlB inio he". Ih"" 


braluTln piece. Ihe r.H;k8 before the 


ih:>n my hnnd InkiMhL'in : thoiicb thoy 


I.OHI); &ur ibe L<mi> va, not lo the 


:llmb II). to h..><>'n. Ihimc/- will I biiiiK 


wind: anil aRcr lliB wind an «rlh- 


lirm d.wn: And ih.>U([b Ibw blik- 


■inalie: b«l llie Lohd mu not in the 


IwmKlvn In lli« I<>]< of c'uniK']; I will 


earthnnahc: and aller the eanhqnak* 


irurcliand takp tlii'm 'Xil tli>>nn> ; and 




hoiijiU ilK'y U' ]iid from mr Bi|.'lit in 
he G.iMom of Ib» •va. Ibpnn- will I 


and liner l]i<' lire a gtUl amall voice. 


1 KlnfiM xlx. 11. 12. 


command ib<- «i-|wnl. aud he ehall Uta 


Jonab r.»o np <o flm nnto Taihl-b 


hem. AmoilK -2,3. 


friimtho presence of the Lord. Jonah 



The ■' presence of the Lord," from wliich Adam hid himself, 
and Cain and Jonah iled, was the visible and spedul manifesta- 
tion of Gud to them at the time ; or else it denotes the plaoe 
where that manife.stalioti was made. 

According to Henderson,' either may be meant 
The builders of Babel and the inhabitants of Sodom had 
pursued their wicked course, as far as divine mercy could 
permit God had been far away from these corrupt men ; he 
was " not in all their thouglits." He took the sword of justice 
and " came down" into the sohcre of their consciousness, in a 
signal and terrible manner. 
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Rabbi Schdomo strikingl j observes that these texts represent 
God as '* coming down from his throne of mercies to his throne 
<>f judgment,'' — as if mercy were a more serene, exalted, and 
glorious attribute than justice. Such expressions as ^ Grod 
came down," the Jewish writers term ^ the tongue, or language, 
of the event," -^ that is, the proper interpretation of the event, 
the lesson it was designed to teach. In such cases, God's €u:t$ 
are translated into wards. Hie ^language of the evait" is, 
God comes dow% interposes, to frustrate certain mad schemes 
of ambition.^ . 

Maimonides ' acately suggests that, since the word ^ ascend " 
is pn^^erly applied to the mind when it contemplates noble 
and elevated objects, and ^descend" when it turns toward 
things of a low and unworthy character, it follows that when 
the Moat Hi^ turns his thou^ts toward man for any purpose, 
it may be said that Crod ^ descends " or ^ comes down." 

Prof. Murphy thinks that, as the Lord, after watching over 
Noah darihg the deluge, had withdrawn his visible and gracious 
prasence from the. earth, when he again directly interposes in 
bnman afiEairs^ there is propriety in saying, ^ The Lord came 
down." 

God was not in the wind, the earthquake, or the fire ; that 
18, he did not, upon that occasion, choose any one of these as the 
symbol of his presence, as his medium of communication and 
manifestation. He did not Bpeak in or by these, but by ^ the 
still small voice." 

Herder:' '^The vision would seem designed to teach the 
prophet, who, in his fiery zeal for reformation, would change 
ererything hj stormy violence, the gentle movements of God's 
providence, and to exhibit the mildness and longsuffcring, of 
whidi, the voice spoke to Moses;^ Hence the beautiful change 
m the phenomena of the vision." 

' See Note to Lange on Genesis, p. 864 (American edition). 
' Moreh NeTOcbim. Monk's French Tenion, YoL i. pp. 06, 57. 

* Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, ii. 40 (Marsh's txmq8]|it|9||). 

* See Ex. xxzir. 5-7. 
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Eternity. 

God from everUaliag. Bla orlyin ir 



The second text has, eiugularly enough, been adduced u 
teaching that God ori^ated in time. 

Tlie passage simply refers to the wonderful displays of divine 
power ttnd glory whidi the Israelites witnessed in connection 
with the giving of the law;' Temou and Poran being "the 
regions to the south of Palestine generally, as the theatre of 
the diMue mjuiCesiatjoiis to Israel." This i& dear from iha 
parallel tc\t, ' Ihe Lord came from Siuai, and rose up from 
beir unto thciu lie shined forth from mount Farau, and ba 
came with ten thousands of saints ; from his right hand tmtt 
a licrj law for them."' 

Unity. 

Ood in One, PliiraJUg nf Divine Seinffs. 

H»rO Israel: The Lord our God f> And Uod uld, Lpl ui makn nrn In 

OH Loud. Ucut. vI.4. aurimiiBPB(tFr<iurlikpiiRiii lien. 1. 26. 

8e«ni>irl)iatI»mlainlif.andfApK Anil Ilie Lord Uod (Bid, Itehold. tha 

ti nu nHl wltli me. tX'Ut, xxxii. 8K. man in iKtome ta one uf lu. la Imaur 

LURD,Bndrftfre<>noiifplw. oiwd and evil. tira. III. K. 

..-UodbwidraiiH-. l-.n.>iLv.l. Atid lilt l.oni) « ■ — ■ 

I1i» la lite elfnml, lliul Itinv tlio iilulnaitTJIiknii 

Had. trntdunrintbclieBtorthPiUiiHiidl.. 
"~ * ip Ills eje* nnd Itwked, and. In, 



(Itereu iioUodliivldc^nH!, I»n.>>lv.&. And lliv l.nnu Rnuain'd 

>■"■ '1i» la lite elfnml, lliul Itinv tlio iilalnaitTJIamre: and 1.. . 

nov Ibve. llm only irue Uud. tmtdunr in tbcliestortlipiU! 

vijxx ^.il. a. lincil up Ills ej ■■ ■■■■—-' 

Fillier, ofnlioniaiwsllUiliisi.BDdHC saw <Arm, hp ran to mn't Ihi'lii ih'>m tii« 

Intiim. 1 Cor. vlil. S. ten! ilnor. and buvvfl lilmi^lf tovtard 

Ih" irmnnd, nnd akid. Hr I.nrd. If iinw 

I havr found futoi In tlir algbt. <Jen. 

xviil. 1-S. 

W<>T«tilp li<m, ill yn godH. Paolm 

The 'Lord Uoi> and lili Spirit, hilb 

(Knr [here arc Ibrec tlmt tx^r rMurd 
In lieavfTi, ll.c Ku(hi.r, tl»^ Wnrrt and 
the llolv (ilmitlj and thcao lliree ara 

The first two texts from Genesis have the word for " God " 
(Elohim) in the plural form. Gesenius eonsidors this a " plural 
of excellence or majesty"; Kordlieimcr, a "plural of prc-onil- 

' So AbortuiDcl, Abcn Ezra, Elchhorn, Ewold, Ilcndcnon, Herder, Lowtli, 
MiEtioclls, the TftT;ptro, etc. 
' pent, xxxlii. 2, 
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neaoe* ; Bamngarten, a '^ numerical plural, originally denoting 
God and angels together " ; Delitzsch, a *' plural of intensity " ; 
Fuerst, as used ^ because the ancients conceived of the Deity as 
an aggregate of many infinite forces." Bush thinks the plural 
implies ^ greater fulness, emphasis, and intensity of meaning " ; 
Lange^ takes it as denoting ^ intense fulness," and Hengsten- 
berg* says, ^ it calls attention to the infinite riches and the in- 
exhaustible fulness contained in the one diyine being." 

£wald:* ^'It was an antique usage, more especially in this 
Semitic tribe, to designate Grod, as also every other superior, 
externally by a plural form, by which no more than the saise 
of a kind of dignity and reverence was simply expressed." 

As to the plural pronouns, " us " and *^ our," which Grod here 
employs, Aben Ezra thinks that he addresses the Intelligences; 
Philo, Delitzsch, and others, that he spoke to the angels; 
Davidson, with Sedaiah a Gaon, that he spoke like a sovereign, 
*^ We the king " : Kalisch, Tuch, and Bush in substance deem 
it the plural >^ employed in deliberations and self-exhortations"; 
Maimonides ^ asserts that Crod is addressing the earth or the 
nature already created ; Keil that he is speaking of and with 
hiiy^aA^f in the plural number, ^^ with reference to the fulness of 
the divine powers and essences which he possesses." On the 
other hand, Lange thinks the phraseology may ^' point to the 
germinal view of a distinction In the divine personality," and 
Murphy that it "' indicates a plurality of persons or hypostases 
in the Divine Being." 

We thus see that the above expressions are susceptible of 
several reasonable interpretations consistent with monotheistic 
principles. 

With reference to Abraham and the ^ three men " — super- 
human beings in the form of man, — the patriarch appeared 

^ Introdaction to Genesis, pp. Ill, 112 (English translation). 
' Genuineness of Pent. i. 278. 

* History of Israel, ii. 88 (Martinean's edition). 

* See Lange on Genesis, p. 178, note. 

e 
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lo single out one as pre-fiminent among lie ihrec, whom he 
adiiresscii as " My Lord." Keil says, " Jehovah and two 
angels : alt lliri'e in humaa form." Murphy : " It ajipcars that 
of the three nion, onei at all evoDts, was the Lord, who, whea 
the other two went towards Sodom, remaiucil with Abraliam 
while lie made liia iutercesaioti for Sodom, and afterwani he ulso 
went lits way." Lange ; " Abraham inslaiitly recognises among 
the three the ouo whom he addresses as the Lord id a religioiu 
fiCRse, who afterwards appears as Jehovali, and was dearly dis- 
tinguished froui the two accompanying angels." 

As to the quotation from Psalms, Maimonides and David 
Kimehi say that llie word '■' Elohim," in this case, means " angelic 
powers." Otliera that it means "magistrates" or "judgee," 
as in Exodus xxii. 8, 9. 28.' Alexander and Ilengstenberg 
explain it as meaning "false gods"; DtliUsch, as "the Bupcr- 
huni.in powers drifted hy the heatlien." The Syriac Peshito 
reads, " al! ye his angels." ' 

Isa. xlviii. IG is ambiguous in the original. " It may mean 
" Jehovah and liis Spirit have sent me," or " Jehovah liath sent 
both me and his Spirit" So Dclitzsch : " The Sjiirit is not 

spoken of here as joining in Uie sending The meaning is, 

that it is also sent, i.e. sent in and with the servant of Jehovah, 
wlio is speaking Iiere." 

1 John V, 7 is a spurious passage. Jt is found in no Greek 
manuscript before the fifteenlli or sixteenth century, and in no 
early version. It is rejected by Alford, Abbot, Uleek, Scriv- 
ener, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Wordsworth, and most modem 

It should be oU^rvcd tliat the texts of the first scries teach 
unequivocally and deiignedlt/ the unity of God, while those of 
the second series, — intended primarily to tcacli other truths — 
arc fairly explicable in harmony with the former class. 

' In tlio HcLrew, vcrncs T, 8, nn^l 2T. 
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ImnUMteriiUUff. 

Ood, a Slphit, Has a material body and organs, 

A spirit bath not flesh aiid bones. Tables ofstone^written with the finger 
hakexjdr.tB. of God. £x. xxxi. 18. 

tiod <s a Spirlti John if, 2L He shall cover thee with Ibis feathers, 

and under his wings shalt thou trust. 
Va. xci.4. 

He had horns coming out of his hand. 
Hab.iU.4. 

These texts, which represent Grod as having hands, fingers, 
wiDgSy feathers, horns, and the like, are simply the bold figures 
and startling hyperboles in which the Orientals are wont to 
indulge. They would never, for a moment, think of being 
imderstood literally in using them. 

« Finger of Gk)d'' is his direct agency: his "wings" and 
* feathers " are his protecting care, set forth by an allusion to 
the bu^ hovering over and guarding her tender young.^ 

Henderson, Delitzsch, Noyes, and Cowles agree substantially 
in rendering Hab. iiL 4, ^ Rays streamed from his hand" ; — a 
dedded improvement upon our version. 

ItntntUabilUy. 

Godt unchangeable. Bqpents, and changes his plans, 

God is not a man. that he shonld lie; I will not go up in the midst of thee ; 
neither the son of man, tliat he should for thou art a stiflnecked people : lest I 
repent: bath he said, and shall he not consume tboe in the way. And he said 
4oit? or hath he spoken, and shall he unto him. If thy presence go not with 
■M make It good ? Kum. xxiii. 19. me, carry us not up hence. And the 
And also Uic Strength of Jsrael will Lord said unto Mown, I will do this 
Bot lie nor repent: for he is not a man. thing also thst thou hast spoken : Jdr 
that he should repent. 1 Sam. xv. 29. presence shall go with thee, and I will 
1 the LoKD bare spoken it : it shall give thee rest. £x. xxxiil. 8, 15, 17. 14. 
some to pass, and I will do it; 1 will Doubtless ye shall not come into the 
Bot go baMC. neither will 1 spare, neither land, ecneeming which I sware to make 
will I r^>ent. klxek. xxiv. 14. you dwell therein. Hum. xiv. 80. 

For I am the Lobd. I change not. The Lord God of Israel saitb, I said 

Xal. ill 6. indeed that thy house, and the house of 

llie Father of lights, with whom is thy fkther, should walk before me for- 

BO Tariableness, neither shadow of turn- ever : but now the Lord saith , Be it fkr 

lljf. Jaa. L 17. from me; Behold the days come. 

that I will cut off thine arm, and the 
* arm of thy father's house, that there 
shall not be an old man in thine house. 
1 Ham. ii. 80, 81. 

Then came the word of the LoRt> 
nnto Samuel, saying : It repenteth me 
that I have set up Saul to be king: for 
he is turned bacic from following me. 
and hath not performed my command- 
ments. 1 Sam. XT. 10. 11. 
In those days was Heaekiahiieic onto 

* See Dent zzziL U. 
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nchangtabie. B^enlt, and chanar* hitpioM. 

d«ih. And Uii prophet IhUIi tti* MB 
of Amni cumfl in \i\m, aad Hid ontg 



wu game out Into llie middle eonrt, Uut 
the word of tha Luhd wmd lo him, 
CVIdK, Tqri lg«lti. uid tell Heukflll 
tha wpUlD at nr people, Tlttu nlib 
tlu Loan. Ibe Umf nf Uaiid tturnttVi 
1 tMTo luard Hit pnTcr. I h*ra iMi- 
thf ImiK: betn>ld,I Witl heal tbm: ea 
Die third dB)' Ibou BliBit go up unto tba 
bauw uflho (.iiiin. And I witl uta 
UDhi thr dari Uflna yean. SiUB|* 

ZhOu'b'iit rormkcni me, a^lh tb* 

fore *UI I atrruTi out my band agalnrt 
lhw,inddMtro)tb»'; 1 am weajy irlchi 
KpenUflR. Jrr, n. A. 

knd (iod Mw tboir waiit, Ittit tlw 
tamtd from Ib?lr eril waj: andUsS' 
rrpmled of llio evil ibol be bad nld 



In respect to his essence, lib allrilmfes, his moriil chLiracter, 
and liis inflexible dctormi nation to [lunisli kIii and reward virtue, 
God IS " without variableness or shadow of turuiiig." 

Again, eome of his declarations are absolute and uncon- 
ditional ; the greater part, however, including promises and 
threaietiings, turn upon conditions either expressed or implied. 
The following passage is a very cxjilicit Ktattment of u great 
principle in the divine administration, — of God's plan, or rule 
of conduct in dealing with men : ■' At w/iat instant I shall speak 
concerning a nation, and coiiiX'riiing a kingdom, to pluck up. 
and to pull down, and lo destroy it ; if tliat nation, against 
whom I have pronounced, turn from Iheir evil, I will repent of 
the evil that I thought to do unto. them. And at w/ial instant I 
shall speak concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to 
build and to plant it ; if it do evil in my sight, that it obey not 
my ^'oice, then I will repent of tiie good, wherewith I said I would 
benefit tliem."' Here is brought clearly to view (he underlying 
condition, which, if not expressed, ia implied, in God's promises 
1 Jeremiah xriii. 7~10. 
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iad threats. Wheneyer God, in oons^aenoe of a change of 
fh^rai*t£iiF in oertam persons^ does not execute the threats or foM 
the promises he had made to them, the explanation is obvious. 
In every such case, the change is in man, rather than in God. 
For example, God has promised blessings to the righteous and 
threatened the wicked with punishment. Suppose a righteous 
man should turn and become wicked. He is no longer the 
man whom God promised to bless. He occupies a different 
relation toward God. The promise was made to an entirely 
differ^it diaracter. 

On th^ other hand, a wicked man repents and becomes good. 
He IB not now the individual whom God threatened. He sus- 
tains another rdation to his Maker. He has passed out of the 
q>here of the divine displeasure into that of the divine love. 
Tet all this while, there is no change in God. His attitude 
toward sin and sinners, on the one hand, and toward goodness 
and the good on the other, is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. It is precisely because God is immtUahle^ that his 
relation to m^, and his treatment of them vary with the changes 
m their character and conduct. In a word, he changes because 
he is unchangeable. 

A homely illustration may be permitted. Suppose a rock to 
be located at the centre of a circle one mile in diameter. A 
man starts to walk around the circle. On starting he is due 
north from the rock, which consequently bears due south from 
him. After travelling a while, he comes to be due east from 
the rock, and that due west from him. Now the rock does not 
move, yet its direction from the man changes with every step 
he takes. In a somewhat analogous manner, God*s aspect and 
feelings toward men change as they change. That is, in the 
words of Whately,* " A change effected in one of two objects 
having a certain relation to each other, may have the same 
practical result as if it had taken place in the other." 

Wollaston:* '^The respect or relation which lies between 

^ Bbetoric, Part i. chap. 8. Sec 8. * Religion of Nature, pp. US, 116. 
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Got], conslilorcd as (ui tuicliangcablo being, sul one tliat b 
liuniblc, and supplicatca, and eodeavora to i^ualify himself Tot 
mercy, cannot lie the same wilh that whicli lica betweeu (lie 
sajnc uticluiiigcable God, luul one that is obstinalo, and will not 
supplicate, or iiidenvor to qualify himself. . . . By on aluiraliua 
iu ourselves, wc may niter the relation or respect lying betwwn 
him and us." ' To sum up, if man changes, the very immuta- 
hiliti] of Gud's character require! that hitfeelingt should ehanga 
toward the changed man, 

Hurphy:" '-To goto tlie root of the niiitter, every act ot 
the divuio will, of creative power, or of interference with Iho 
order of nature, seems at variance with inflexibility of purpose. 
But, in the first place, man has a finite mind, and a limiled 
sphere of obscri'alion, and therefore is not able to conceive or 
express Ijioughts or acts esacUy as tliey are in God, hut only 
as they are iu liiuisejf. Secondly, God is a epirit, and tlicreforo 
has the atti-Jliutes of pcrsouality, freedom, and holiness ; and 
the [mssage before us is designed to set forth these in all the 
realiiy of tlieir action, and thereby to distinguish the freedom 
of the eternal mind fi'om tlio fatalism of inert matter. Hence, 
tliirdly, these slatcnionts repi'cscut real processes of the divine 
Spirit, analogous nt least to tliose of the human." 

Those passages which spook of God as "repenting" are 
figurative. They are Uic " language of tlie event," the divine 
acts interpreted in words. We see an artisl executing a piciure. 
Having complcled, be BUr\-eyB it, Uicn, without a word, takes 
his brush and effaces it. Vie say at once, " be repented that 
he had maile it." "We thus interpret his action ; wo assume 
that sudi were liis feelings. So God performed such outward 
acts with reference to the antediluvians and others, tliat, if tliey 
]iad been performed by a man, wo should say " be repented of 

■ Thi9 aalhor has also an 



• Commentary on Gcncsia, v 
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what he had previously said or done.'' Such is the constracdon 
we should natorallj put upon his conduct. The language is 
evidently accommodated to our ideas of things. 

Dr. Davidson:^ ^ When repentance is attributed to Grod, it 
ioQiplies a change in his mode of dealing with men, such as 
would indicate on their part a change of purpose.** 

Andrew Fuller : * ^ Grod, in order to address himself impres- 
nvely to u% frequently personates a creature, or speaks to us 
after the manner of men. It may be doubted whether the 
displeasure of God against the wickedness of men could have 
been fully expressed Jn literal terms, or with anything like the 
effect produced by metaphorical language.'' 

Prof. Mansel :* ^ The representations of God which scrip- 
tare presents to us may be shown to be analogous to those 
which the laws of our mind require us to form ; and, therefore 
sudi.as may naturally be supposed to have emanated from the 
same Author." 

God's threat not to accompany the Israelites was unquestion- 
ably GonditionaL As Scott says, /^ such declarations rather 
express what God might justly do, what it would become him 
to do^ and what he would do, were it hot for some intervening 
consideration, than his irrevernhle purpose ; and always imply 
a reserved exception in case the party offending were truly 
penitent" 

As to the quotation from 1 Sam. ii., by Eli's father's house 
we are evidently to understand the house of Aaron, from 
whom Eli was descended through Ithamar. It was Aaron, the 
tribe-father of Eli, who received the promise that his house 
should walk forever before the Lord in priestly service. This 
promise, obviously conditional, was henceforth withdrawn with 
regard to a certain branch of Aaron's family, and on' account of 
the sinfulness of that branch. So far as £11 and his sons were 
concerned, the Lord would now cut off the arm of Aaron's housa 

* Sacred HermenendcB, p. 527. ' Works, i. S69. 

' limits of Beligiooi Tbonght, p. 04 ( Americsn editton). 
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Bj Uic exjircssian, "be it far from me." GoJ does not, ssji 
Kcil, revoke liis prenoiu promiso, but simply deiiouncea a fals« 
trust llirrc iu :is irrecoucUable wlIi Lis liolincss. That promise 
woulil only he fulfilled so f u* as tlio priests themaelvcs honored 
tho I^nt ill their o<lice. 

Tho covenuiit maUe with Phjnelias' was not abrogated hy 
the tcin|)orury iraosfer of the liigh-priesl'a oiBce from the line 
ot Kloazar lo [li^it of Ithamar, uuce, as Keil reminds us, this 
coveiiiuit ro II ((>iu plated an " everl:uting priesthood" and not 
spocifilly till- ht;;1i-pritwtfaood j anil the descendants of Phiaehai 
mcjuitimc rotsiiKil the ordinary priesthood. 

\\'\u"a j^biaihar, ihe last higli-priest — Eli being the first — 
of the line of Illianiar, was deposed by Solomon,' the ofRce of 
high-priest was restored to the line of Phinchas and Eleazar.' 

In tlie ciisr of llezekiah, the divine declaration was clearly a 
coiidilioiial one. Yet, as Vitringa happily suggests, " tie con- 
dition was mil expressed, because God would druw it from him 

(;<H? xiliffinl triih hli mrl-n. Di»talit/icd with Itiem. 



!• Iia-i already lioen explained.* 



One of these ulteranecs was made before, the other after, 
Iho riood. Itoili di'clarations were strictly fuiailed. 

n-illnbhor. Wmnalnbhor. 

And my >oul kliid] obhor tod. LfT, I ivlll not cii^t thpm xtbt, ndlhar 
xitvj. 3U. Mill 1 ibliur thi-in. Lev. xjci i. 41. 

The condition is staled pi:iiuly in the iutervening verse, the 

' Kam. XNV. U-IS. 

* 1 Kin^ ii. ^T. Soo Dalir In Lan^, and Rawllnson in Bible Commeo- 
lary, on tliiH piifsn<n:- 
■ 1 ClirDa. xxiv. 9-6. < Soe p. 4 of proient work. 
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lortieUu H they shoidd confess Uteirinkjuity, the Lord's '^ abhor- 
rence " of them would be changed into mercy toward them. 
The whole context of these passages is hypothetical. 

PermisBian granted. Permission withheld. 

And God came nnto Balaam atnl^ht, And Balaam rose np in the mornlnff, 

and laid unto him if the men come to and Raddled hi« ass. and went with the 

ttll thee, rif« np. eaui (to with them ; but princes of Mosb. And Uod's an^er was 

S the word which IsoaU say unto thee, kindled because he went. Hum, xxii. 

1 Shalt thou do. Num. xxU.ZO. 21,22. 

The permission given to Balaam was conditional ; ** If the 
men come to caD thee," etc. Balaam, in his eagerness, ^ loving 
the wages of unrighteousness,'* does not appear to have waited 
for the men to call him ; instead of this, he volunteered to go 
with them. Hengstenberg ^ observes that Balaam *^ immediately 
avmUd himself of the permission of God to go with the Moab- 
ites, which he could only do with the secret purpose to avoid 
the condition which had thereby been imposed upon him, 
'The word which I shall say unto thee, that shalt thou do.'" 
Again, " since God's anger was directed against Balaam's going 
with a definite intention^ it involves no contradicdon, when 
afterwards his going was iiermitted." 

Keil thinks that God*s anger was not kindled till near the 
dose of Balaam's journey, and then by the feelings he was 
cherishing. A ^ lon^g for wages and honor " caused him to 
set oat, and ^ the nearer he came to his destination, imder the 
guidance of the distinguished Moabitish ambassadors, the more 
was his mind occupied with the honors and riches in prospect ; 
and so completely did they take possession of his heart, that 
he was in danger of casting to the winds the condition which 
Iiad been imposed upon him by Crod." Hence the divine anger 
was awakened. 

Aben Ezra and Bechayai * say that the Lord had already 
manifested his will to Balaam that he should not go to Balak, 
but as if imagining God to be mutable, he again inquired if he 
might go, when the Lord, who impedes not the ways of meui 

^ Histoiy of Balaam and his Prophecies, pp. 845, 872. 
' IfouMeh ben Israel's CoaeiliAtor, i. 285. 
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permitKd it, — If, knawiug my will, }rou etill choose U> go, do 
so. Hence liis actual going displeiiscd iJte Lord. 

Henry ; " As God sometimes denies [he prayers of his people 
in lovL', so eonmtiauM be gi'ants tho desires of the wicked in 

iHOceeastbUltif. 

God appToaehaVe. Hot ivxettiiU. 

God [> our refUBU ind strenglb. ■ YelJ Why itandett Ihou tiMr off. O LoBST 

pment bclp in truuble- ll. xJtI. 1. ick/i hldeit tbou Htuirtr In Una of 

/( u good Ibr me to dnw Dw lo Iruoblrf !■■ x. I. 
God. fiAxxUi.-Jtl. VerilrtbaunriaOodlhithidatHir- 

Tho l,oRB M ui«li unlo ■]! them ib.i wlf. u (.odof Iinwl, IHb S«rloiir. la. 
i»Uii[>.inhim,iu<il1Ibst«llupeDhUii xlv \i 

la Irijlli. 1'8. cxlv. IB. Thou bant oovprwl thnelf with ■ 

Uranr nigli ta liod Had beifUl diair cloud, tlul ow prmTBr ibould Bol pu> 
niKblDjou. Jm. iv.8. thnnicb, Lam. lii. M. 

Arei-econie (alniiulreof met Ail 
lire, uliliilie Lobd uod. I vlil&otb* 
isqulml ofby rou Ei»k. xicS. 

Wha only hmli ImmnrtklKf. dvell- 
Ihe In ilie llgbt wbleh an nu ou 
■pproub UDU). 1 Tim. iL 16. 

OljviouKly, (he espression " draw near to God " is not lo b« 
taken in the literal sense. In relation to an omnipresent being 
there cau be, strictly speaking, no nearness, no remoteness. 
God is as near lo one as to anotlicr. Wc " draw nigh " to him, 
in a figurative sense, by prayer and devout meditation, by 
engaging in spiritual communion witli him. 

Vs. K. 1 and ]>am. iii. 44 depress a degree of impatience that 
God does not instantly appear, tliat he sees fit to leave his 
people temporarily in alfiiction. 

Isa. xlv. 15, Delitzseh renders,'' Thou art a mysterious God," 
and says the meaning is, '■ a God who guides with marvellous 
strangeness the liistory of the nations of the earth, and by 
secret ways, which humaa eyes caa never discern, conducts all 
to a glorious issue." 

Kzek. XI. 3 was addressed to men who, while cherishing 
hypocrisy and wickedness iti their hearts, attempted to inquire 
of God. Such inipiircrs he ever sternly rc|)els. 

J Tim. vi. IG, " Dwi'Uing in light unapproachable," is a state* 
ment of the un<]ucstioiiahle trutli, that no morLal can literally 
approach God, endure the ineffable Bplendor of his prcseDcei 
or fatbom the mysteries of his existence. 
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No <me of these texts intimates that men may hot draw near 
to God, in the onlj possible waj — by penitence and prayer ; 
no one of them denies that he is accessible onto all that ** call 
upon him in trntlL" 

AU Beekenftnd. Some do not find. 

If tlMn Mek him, he will be fonnd of Seek ye the Lord while he may be 
thee; bat tf thon forsake him, he will found, odl ye upon him while heia nemr. 
ctkttheeofflbrerer. iChron.xxTiti 9. Im. It. 6. 

I said not unto the seed of Jacob. Seek Strive to enter i n at the strait 



|e me in rain. lot. sir. 19. for many, 1 say unto yon, will seek to 

1 am sought of fA«m<Aa< asked not/or enter in. and shall not be able. Luke 
I am round of them that sought roe zlit. 24. 



Bot. Ita. facT. 1. Ye shnll seek mc, and shall not find 

He that leeketh Sndeth, and to him mei and where I am, thither ye cannot 

that kaoeketh it ahall be opened. Matt. come. John vii. 8i. 
vlLS. 

. Andrew Fnller ^ remarks : **^ Seeking, in Matthew, refers to the 
application for mercy through Jesus Christ, in the present life ; 
bat in Luke, it denotes that anxiety which the workers of 
iniquity will discover to be admitted into heayen at the last 
day. . • . . Every one that seeketh mercy in the name of Jesus, 
whfle the door is open succeeds ; but he that seeketh it not till 
the door is shut will not succeed." 

The text from John was addressed to the unbelieving Jews 
who would not seek Christ, at the right time, nor with the 
r^ht spirit Hence, their future seeking would be unavailing. 
Alf ord : ** My bodily presence will be withdrawn from you ; I 
shall be personally in a place inaccessible to you." 

These texts contain nothing whatever to debar those who 
seek the Saviour at the proper time, and in the right way. 

Ecaijf seekert sttcoeas/uL Some fail to find, 

TiMMe that seek me early shall find They shall seek me early, but they 
■e. ProT. Till. 17. shall not find me. I^t. i.28. 

These two texts, as the connection evinces, point to entirely 
different classes of persons. The text from Prov. viii. is taken 
by many commentators as applicable to the young who seek 
God. Zdckler* says the word here rendered ^^seek early," 
coming from a noun denoting the morning dawn, ^ signifies to 
seek something while it is yet early, in the obscurity of the 
morning twilight, and so illustrates eager, diligent seeking." In 

*WoASyL6TS. 'JaLngeonPiDT. LSt. 
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iLiB opinion, miiDj critics sobstonliallf coDuor.' On this liypolIi< 
esis, t!ie stasc is, " Thnse who seek me in ^ouUi shall find me." 
TIte other lesl, in the first chiiptcr, rendered by Shiart, 
" They sliall earueslJy aeek mo, but liiey ehall not find me," 
couti'mplatce obstinate and hardened trnitBgreBsora. Tbt'y are 
described ' as '* fools " uid " scomen," are tAul lo have bated 
knowledge, to have not chosen the fear of the Lord, and to have 
dcepidcd all Iiis reproof. The two lesU may, therefore, lie 
paraphrased tliu!i : " Those who early and earnestly seek, sball 
£nd me ; but impenitent rebels who, in the hour aud from (lie 
fear of retribuTiou, earnestly seek, bIibII not find me." Properly 
explained, there is not the slightest coUieion ttetweeu tbe two 

Inact-utabttUf/. 

God'3 ollribulei revealed. Thty art unHart/tabl4. 

TtnhnteasdKlamibe/IIOTJt^tiot: CuigllhoDbf tnrctilnKHndoiit Godf 
uil tliv firDiamcBt glivneih III* bandy mdi^ ihuu Uod oui iht Aiinigbtir unto 
work. I'a. Ill, 1. perfwllonr .lob. x I 7. 

For llie Invisible IbinaiiiorMm ft-nm lliii grratneu i5 unenrchible. I^ 

eeva. LwiiiK uuilvn-ioud by Hit thii'm (.nit ■' uur Lnrd, and of cmt 

Iliul arp matle; crrn lii» curnal power poinT: Ills undpnlaudlng ii inlluile. 

»nd(.Qdbmd; Mihat theyarewlthoul lVislvii.6. 

excuse. Horn. 1.2U. Tbrre ii ne tnnhtag of bU aaOO' 

sisDdlup. Ua xl.18. 

O Ihe dpptb of the rlcliM both of tlM 
nisd.mi bikI fciiOKk'dpvurGod! bow 
urwmcliable art Ills Jndimieim, and 
bl>«u>9i,ii>11Iudiii|uu[. Uum.il.a 

Neither of the affirmatiTe texts intimatee that God can be 
weighed or measured, or the depths of Deity explored by 
mortals. 

Ps. xiz. 1 asserts that the heavens above us, the " upper 
deep," adorned with sun and moon and stars, 

" Forever siciKins, as ibcy sliine, 
' The haad that lamle lu Is divlno,' " 

are a proof aod illustration of the wisdom, power, and benevo- 
lence of the Creator. They thus declare his glory. 

Rom. i. 20 merely implies that the invisible attiibutee of 

' So B. Dnviilson, No)'i:9, Pailitmrst, UmlirGit, Opitius, Stockias, Uoon, 
and Fre.T, 
■ Sm venM 22, 2«, Md SO. 
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God, particularly his eternal power and divinity, are clearly 
revealed in his works. Aristotle has a strikingly similar obser- 
vation, ^ Grod, who is invisible to every mortal being, is seen by 
his works." 

Stoart : ^ God*s invinhU attribates, at least some of them, 
are made as it were visible, i.e. are made the object of dear 
and distinct apprehension, by reason of the natural creation." 

Hi$ wonden recounted. Innumerable, 

That 1 may pobllsh with the roiee of Which doeth fpretit thiiiKB past find- 
thanlrtgiTinf, and tell of all ihj won- ing out; vea, and wonders without 
drons works. Ps. xxvi. 7 number. Job. ix. 10. 

HItheilo have I declared thj won- Many, O Lord mr God, art thy won- 
droos worlu. PH ixxi. 17. dcrfUl worlcs which ihovt hast done, and 

I bare put mr tmst in the Lord God, thy thoughts which care to us-w«rd: 
that I may declare all thy worlu. Fs. they cannot be reclconed up in order 
Ixxiif . SS. unto thee : if 1 would declare and speak 

t^ theniy the/ are more than can be 
numbered. Fs. xl. 5. 

These affirmative passages are not to be rigidly interpreted. 
It b idle to explain the language of emotion according to a 
itrict literalism. David neither asserts nor implies his ability 
tt> enumerate and set forth all, in the absolute sense, of God*s 
wonderful works. His meaning is : To the extent of my ability 
I dedare thy marvellous deeds. None of the foregoing texts 
impinge upon the unsearchableness of God, as to his essence 
and mode of existence. 

InviHbiiUy. 

Ood seen many times. Not seen hy man. 

And Jacob called the name of the And he said thou canst not see my 

alaoe Peniel: for I hare seen God face fkce; for there shall «o man see me, 

to face, and my life is preserved. Gen. and live. Ex xxxiii. 20. 

zxxli. 80 Take ye therefore good heed unto 

Then went np Moses and Aaron. Na- yourselves; for ye saw no manner of 

dab and Ablhn, and seventy of the similitude on the day that the LonD 

tider* of Israel: and thpy saw the God spake unto you in iioreb, out of the 

of Israel. Ex. xxir. 9, 10. midst of the fire. Deut. I v. 15. 

And the LoBD spake unto Hoses f)sce No man hath seen God at any time, 

to fhee, as a man speaketh unto his John 1. 18. 

fHend. . . . And 1 will take away mine Ye have neither heard his voice at 

hand, and tbon shalt see my back parts : any time, nor seen his shape. John 

bat my fkce shall not be seen. £x. v. 87. 

xxxiii 11. 23. The King eternal, Immortal, inrte* 

And tfanoah said nnto his wife, We ible. 1 Tim. i. 17. 

shall surely die. because we have seen Whom no man hath teen aor caa 

God. Judg. xili. 22. see. ITim. vi. 16. 

Jn the rear that king Uzziah died, I 
saw also tiie Ix>rd »ittinff upon n throne* 
Mgh and lifted np, and his train filled 
Am temple. Jsa. vi. 1. 

1 beheld till the thrones were east 
M« UiaAiMltBtof daytdidsit^ 

f 
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God tfen many timet. 2fot teen by nwM. 

tha hnir ut' his hfaii IJltoUio pore Tool: 
hlif Ilirone uvu 'Ur tbe Kerr iliuae. and 
Ilia wHtiila tu burulajt dro. 1)«B. »il. 8. 

Some of thi! cases mctitiontiij in the firet Bcriea of texts,— 
tliose of InaiaL and Dauiel, for examjile, — were vitiont, in 
whicli meji " saw " the Deity, not with the physical eye, but 
with that of the soul. In most of the instances, hoivever, some- 
tiiing more ri^al and objective seems to be intended. In some 
cases, it is suiil merdy that " God " waa seen j in othera, an 
''augd" appears, nho is identified, daring the prooess of tha 
naJTaLive. with Jehovah. 

It is beyond question tliot God — as a spirit — as be is in 
himself, — is never visible to men. In what sense, then, may 
he be said to have been " seen " ? 

1. lie might assume temporarily, and for vise porposea, 
some visible form in which to manifest himself to liis creatures. 
Cases of this kind are termed '■ theoplianies," in which, as 
Ilengslenberg ' says, Goil ap|)ears "under a light vesture of 
eorporcity, in a tntn^iently-assumcd human form." This seems 
in some uistances the best solution. 

2. lie might be seen, as we may say, by proxy, — in hit 
accredited representative. Thb explauatiou is a very ancieni 
one. In the Samaritan Pcutaicuch in the narratives of divine 
appearances, it is not God himself — Jehovah — who is men- 
tioned as the Person apjieariiig, even where this is tie case in 
the Jewish U:xt, but always an Angel.' So, in the Chaldee 
Targum, Jacob's language stands, " 1 have seen the Angel of 
God face to face." 

It is a striking fact that, in many instances, this " representa- 
tive Angel " claims for liimsclf divine honors and purposes, and 
accepts diviue worship.' Respecting the nature and rank of 
this celestial messenger, opinion is divided.' 

' Genuineness of I'ent. i 

' Sec Genesis wiii. 10, 14; xxii. 1 

' LaagQ OQ Geaesii, pp, 9d6-6Sl. 
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Angnstine, Jerome, the Romiah theologians^ the Sodnians, 
Hofimann, Tholuck, Delitzsch, Kurtz, and others, hold that he 
was a ^ created angel " who personated Jehovah, acted as his 
proxy or nnncius. We know that it is not uncommon for a 
monarch to depute some nobleman to act as his proxy or repre- 
sentative for the time being with all needful powers and 
privileges. 

The early church, the old Protestant theologians, B.sh, 
Hengstenberg, Keil, Havemick, Lange, Wordsworth, with 
others, hold that this Angel was the Logos, the second Person 
in the Trinity, who temporarily assumed the human form, a^d 
thus ^foreshadowed the incarnation." In this manner Gjd 
was seen in his Son. On any one of these hypotheses, theie 
18 no difficulty, for God was seen, and yet not seen. 

In his infinite and incomprehensible essence, as we have juuc 
sud, Jehovah is seen by no mortal ; but in a theophany, in hir 
representative Angel, in the Logos who is '' the brightness o» 
his glory and the express image of his person," the '^Kin| 
eternal, immortal, invisible" has often been seen. 

Little need be said concerning the specific cases above men- 
tioned. The Lord spake with his servant Moses ^^ face to face," 
that is, familiarly. Two men may speak face to face, in dark- 
ness, neither seeing the other. 

Ab to Ex« xxxiiL 23, Keil says: ^ As the inward nature of 
man manifests itself in his face, and the sight of his back gives 
only an imperfect and outward view of him, so Moses saw only 
the back, and not the face of Jehovah." 

Andrew Fuller : * ** The dilEerence here seems to arise from 
the phrase ^ face of God." In the one case, it is expressive of 
great familiarity^ compared with former visions and manifesta- 
tions of the divine glory ; in the other, of 2i fulness of knowledge 
of this glory, which is incompatible with our mortal state, if not 
with our capacity as creatures. 

Murphy : ^ My face is my direct, immediate, intrinsic, self. • • » . 

1 Works, (. 674 (edidon in 8 TiDlff.) 
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Mg hack is my averted, mediate, extriasic self, visible to man 
in my workn, my word, aud my persoual manifestations to my 
people." 

Bush : '' Notliing could bd more cipre«sive tiian the mode 
adopted to convey the intimation, that while a lowtr d^ree of 
disclosure could be made to liim, a higher could not" An im- 
portant tnitli is coached in higlily Bymbolical language. 

As to the ii]iparent collision bclwcen John v. 37 and those 
passages which represent the voice of God as heard at times 
kjr men,' tlie cii:ition from John may be taken as asserting that 
no mortal ever .saw the form or heard the foice which i^pecuiiar 
to God. Or, as Alford suggests, the language may have been 
intended to apply to those pei^ons then present, " Ye have oot 
heard his voice, as your fathers did at Sinai ; nor have ye seen 
his visional appearance, as did the prophets." 

On either interpretation there is no diSiculty. 

SimaUu<le of God seen. Xo similitiule visittU. 

The eimilitudf of the LooD Bh4l] be And thp I.<>ri> ?pakf unio tod odI of 
behold. Kum. xU, e. the mid^t nfihp lire, ye hnnl ihi-iale* 

or Ibo words, but uw no nlmiJItude. 
I>eut. Iv. Vi. 

The first text refers to Closes, the second lo the people in 
general. IIo saw certain manifestations of God which they 
were not permitted to see. 

Keil thinks that the similitude which Jloses saw was simply 
a manifestation of the glory of Goil answering to Moses's own 
intuition and perceptive faculty, and not to be regarded as a 
form of God which was an adequate representation of the divino 
nature. 

IlolinesH' 

God the Author of mil. Xot the Author of a>a. 

I form Ihe llghl, and crcite dnflin™ : A «nd nf Inilh and wllhout inlqmtr. 

t tnilko ppocp, and ci>'ule nvil : I [he ju« snd rt^lil '< ht. Dent, xxxii. 4. 

Lord do all t'lrsn Ihiam. ■•a, viv. ;. Kor llinii arf nol n Uod that hlth 

ThumaithilieLoun^ ItcbnliUrriiTne nli^^iirp in nlclii^diicfs; neillier thall 

evil anlnet jno, and dpvlso > dvvlce evil ilwcll wiih iIiih'. 1->. t 4. 

■Eilnst TOO. Jcr. xiili. 11. For I know th^ thoiichU lluit I think 

Uut ur thu m»uI1i of ilw Mot IHeh toward yuu, snith the Lord, thouglit* 

troee«detli out evil sod roodT Lain, nfiwacf, and not oretil. Jer. "l». 
I.SS. II, 

> See Geo. iii. 8; Ex. xlx. 10; Dent v. aS; Joli sxxviU. 1. 
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CM the Author of eoiL Not the Author of eoU, 

Wherefore I gare them also statatef For God is not the authoroteoDi^uUm, 
Aol «yre not rood, and judgmenta bat of peace. 1 Cor. xIt. 88. 
whereby tber should not live. Juxek. 
ZZ.26. 

feball there be eril in a citj, and the 
LoKD hath not done it f Amos iii. 6. 

^ Evil,** menUoned in the first, second, third, and fifth texts, 
means natural, and not moral evil, or nn. Henderson says, 
^affliction, adversity"; Calvin, ^afflictions, wars, and other 
adverse occurrences." 

When Pompeii is buried by the volcano, Jerusalem destroyed 
in war, London depopulated by the plague, Lisbon overthrown 
by an earthquake, Chicago devastated by fire ; it is God who 
sends these ^ evils " or calamities. 

In Psalm v. 4, ^ evil," as the parallelism shows, is iniquity ; 
in Jer. xxix. 11, it means punitive displeasure. 

As to Ezek. xx. 25, the '* statutes " which were ^ not good"* 
are variously referred. 

Cal^n, Yitringa,and Havemick say, the customs and practices, 
the idolatrous and corrupting rites, of heathenism, to which God 
gave over the Jews as a punishment for their ungodly disposition.^ 

Fairbaim : ^ The polluted customs and observances of heath- 
enism." Wordswoith : " These evil practices are called 'statutes* 
and ^judgments,' in verse 18, like the 'statutes of Omri' in 
Micah vi. 16."' Umbreit and Kurtz say, ''the liturgical laws 
which Jehovah prescribed, but which the people abused for 
heathen purposes." 

We know that abused blessings may prove the heaviest 
corses. May not the meaning be that these " statutes," though 
good in their original design and adaptation, proved '^not 
good" in their result, through the disobedience cf those to 
whom they were addressed ? Are not Paul's words, ^ And the 
commandment which was ordained to life, I found to he imto 
death," ' explanatory of the text under consideration ? 

1 Compare Pt. Ixxxi. 12; Rom. 1. 24, 25; 2 Thess. U. 11. 

* Compare " statates of the heathen," 2 Kings xrii. 8. 

* Bom. Tii. 10. 
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Winen ' takes ibe meaning lo be. laws not absolutely (lie best, 
but relatively po. This view of the mcaiung aod force of Uio 
t£xt is conTirnii-i) by the words of our Saviour. He has told as 
that Sloscs tmleT'^iled divorce among the Jews, because of tha 
harUncss of ihL'ir lieaiU. If the Jews of Moses's time had been 
less hardhearted, i^cveral of his statutes would have been diiTor- 
ent. These sLaiutes were inleuded to meet special eiigendes, 
but were not doited for universal application. 

Solon, being ;i.<ked whether he bad furnished the best laws 
for the i>eople of Athens, replied, " I have given them the best 
that they were able to bear." 

" When divine wisdom," observes Montesquieu,' " said to tho 
Jews, ' I have given you precepts which are not good,' this 
signifies that they hod only a relative goodness ; and this is the 
sponge which wi[>cs oat all the difliculiies which are to be foimd 
in tho law of Mufiob." 

Whichever iiitiTpretiition may be adopt<-d, none of the above 
texts, nor any others when propci'ly ex])laine<1, suQction the 
revolting proiKisition that God is the author of sin. 

God jealout. Free from Jfaloutg. 

IlhcLnRDlli7(.oda'nBWlDU9<jad. Tlio Loud m Rracuiun, and Dill of 



Ihflr liif-K ulBWT, anil nionil lilin to tlwrpfuiv lie Bill rol .-lare Id the day of 

Ifalnu^'TKilhtllci^RnlY('I■inla);pe. Pi. vrnEfBiK^. I'rov.vi.iw. 

lixvlil. M, \Vr«rl. is rriirl. and anper If outca- 



(iod jiji^ous.and the LoRDreveng- lmth% mint vebvniput dune. Caitllo. 
etb. Aakumi. 2. vili. 6. 

The worils " jealous " and " jealousy " are each used iu a 

good and a bad sense.* Applied to God, they denote that he 

' Coinracntnry on Lawe of Ancient Hebrcwa, p. 119. 

' Spirit of Laws, It. IB, c. 21. 

' Zijrklcr says tlie orii^inol wonl denotes liere, not " envy," bat plainly 
"jealousy." 

* In tlie Hebrew, .jea/ous^, envy, zeal, nnil anger may be expressed by a 
single term, rutip ; Fuerst auJ Gesenitu. 
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18 intensely solidtons for his own character and honor, that he 
does not tolerate riraby of any kind. An infinitely wise and 
holy Monarch cannot be indifferent as to the loyalty of his 
subjects. 

Keil regards the terms as implying that God ^ will not transfer 
to another the honor that is due to himself, nor tolerate the worship 
of any other god " ; and Bush, as denoting " a peculiar $en$%' 
Hveness to everything that threatens to trench upon the honor, 
reverence, and esteem that he knows to be due to himself. The 
term will appear still more significant if it be borne in mind 
that idolatry in the Scriptures is frequently spoken of as spiritual 
adultery f and as ' jealousy is the rage of man,' so nothing can 
more fitly express the divine indignation against this sin than the 
term in quesUon." According to Newman,^ the phraseology 
brings to view ^ the great principle essential to all acceptance 
with Jehovah their God ; namely to put away the worship of 
aU other gods. This is constantly denoted by the phrase that 
'Jehovah is a jealous Grod;' and out of it arose the perpetual 
meti4>hor of the prophet in which the relation of God to his 
people is compared to a marriage ; the daughter of Israel being 
his bride or wife, and he a jealous husband. Thus also, every 
false god is a paramour, and the worship of them is adultery 
or fornication." 

Hence, even in the estimation of this sceptical author, these 
expressions are not derogatory to the holiness of God. 

Ood Umptg men. Does not tempt them. 

And it c»me to dms after these Let no man sav when hu ii tempted, 
things, that God did tempt Abraham. I am tempted of God : for God cannot 
Goi. xxli. 1. be tempted with evil, neitlier tempteth 

And airain the ancer of the Lord he any man. James i. 18. 
was kindled aiptlnsf Israel, and he 
moved David against them to say. Go, 
■nmber Jsrart and Judah. 2 Sam. 
zxir. 1. 

And lead ns not into temptation, bat 
delirer ns f^om evil. Matt. vi. 13. 

The Hebrew word ^ nissfih," tempt, in the first text, means as 
Gesenius says, "to try, to prove any one, to put him to the tost** 

^ Histoiy of Hebrew Monarchy, p. 26. 
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It is used in reference to David's trying Sanl'a armor,* and tlie 
queen of Sheba's testing the wisdom of Solomon* The mean- 
ing iherefore is, as in the old Genevan veraion, " God (Ud 
prove Abraham." 

Bush : " God may consistenlly, with all his perfections, by hif 
providence, bring his creatures into circumsLinces of tpeeial 
probation., not for the purpose of giving him information, but 
in order to manifest to themselves and to others (he prevailing 
dispositions of tlieir hearla." God put Abrnliam to the proof 
before angeU and men, that his faith and obedience might be 
made manifest for an example to all coming generations. 

As \o l\\ii second text, it is snfllcieTit to say tliat God ordered 
or allowed such influences to affect the mind of David as should 
lead to a 8i)ccific wrong act resulling in needful chaftisemenL 
Yet the uUimute end in view was the welfare of David and lui 

It should be atldcd that, according to Lord Arthur Ilervey,* 
the passage should read, ^'For one moved David against them." 
Tliis Iraiifilaiion would seem to change the whole aspect of the 
passage, and lo make the numbering of the |>eople the cautt, 
rather than iho result, of tlie divine displeasure. 

Keil : * " The instigation consists in the fact that God impels 
sinnLrt, to ni inifest the ivickcilness of their hearts in deeds, or 
furnishes tlie opportunity and the oceasiou for the unfolding 
and prieticnl minifcstatioii of the evil desires of the heart, tliat 
the sinner may eitlier I>e brought to the knowledge of his more 
e\il 9 ays and also to repentance, throngb the evil deed and its 
consequences, or, if the heart should l>e hardened still more by 
the evil deed, that it may become ripe for the judgment of daith. 
The instigation of a sinner to evil is simply one peculiar way in 
which God, us a general rule, punishes sins through sinners ; for 
God only instigates to evil actions snch its have drawn down 
the wrath of God upon tliemselves in consequence of their sin." 

* 1 Sam. xvll. SD, ' 1 Kin^ 

' Cominentar}' oi 
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** Lead as not into temptation," either " Do not wffer ns to 
be tempted to sin ; or, if ^ temptation " here means trials afflxo 
ttotiy " Do not afflict or try us." Such, in substance is Mr. 
Barnes's view. God " tempts," tests, or tries men, but always 
for wise reasons, and with a good motive; he never places 
inducements before men merely %n order to lead them into sin. 
Ills ultimate object is always good. 

God, a respecter of pertone. Does not respect them. 

And the Lord had respect onto Abel A ffreat God. a miiirhty, and a terrible, 

•tad to his offering. But onto Cain and which regardeth notpersons, nor taketh 

to his offering he bad not respect. Gen. reward. Deut. x 17. 

It. 4, 5. There is no iniquity with the Loud 

And God looked upon the children of onr God. nor resnoct of persons, nor 

Israel, and God had respect onto them, taking of gifts. 2 Chron. xix. 7. 

Ex. ii. 25. Tlicn I'eter opened his mouth, and 

For 1 will have respect nntn yon. and said. Of a truth I perceive that God is 

yon fhiitfnl, and multiply you, no respecter of persons. Acts x. 34. 



and establish my covenant with you. For there is no respect of persons 

Lev. xxvl. 9. with God. Kom ii. 11. 

And the Lord was gracious onto God acccpteth no man's person. Gal. 

tbem, and had compassion on them, ii. 6. 

mod had reapeot unto them. 2 Kings Your Master also is in heaven; neither 

ziii. 28. is there rettpect of persons with him. 

Though the Lord be high, ret hath £nh. vi. 9. 

bcreapectnntothelowly: but tne proud The Father, who without respect of 

be knoweth afar off. Ps. cxxxviii. S. persons Judgeth according to every 

man's work. 1 Pet. i. 17. 

The first series of texts implies a righteous and benevolent 
^ respect," based upon a proper discrimination as to character ; 
the second series denotes a ^ respect " which is particd, arising 
oat of selfish and unworthy considerations. 

The Hebrew expression, ^'niisa panim," in Deut x. 17 and 
2 Chron. xix. 7, is to be taken, according to Gesenius, ^^ in a 
bad sense, to be partial, as a judge unjiLstly partial or corrupted 
by bribes." Fuerst gives, among other definitions, " to take the 
tide of one with partiality.*^ In both of the above texts, the 
connection makes it clear that this is tlie correct interpretation. 
The corresponding Greek term *' prosopolepsia," expressing con- 
cretely the same idea,' and occurring in some modification in all 
bat one of the New Testament citations, conveys an unfavorable 
meaning, uniformly implying partiality. 

There is therefore no collision between the two series of 

> See Hackett on Acts x. 84. 
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■ In Lani-c on Genesis, p. 3S8. 

* ilen^siCDberg, UenuinonBas of PcDt. ii. 331. 
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God, naceptShU of temptation. Cannot &e tempted. 

Thou Shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
6od. MAtt.iv. 7. 

Now therefore why tempt ye God, to 
pat a yoke upon the neek of the diaoi- 
pies. Acta xr. 10. 

Men are sdd, in the Bible, to ^' tempt" God, when they 
distmst his faith fnlness ; when they brave his displeasure ; 
when, challenging him to work miracles in their behalf, they 
presumptaoosly expose themselves to peril ; also, ^^ by putting 
oUtades in the way of\na evidently determined course." ^ 

The quotation from James, as it stands in our version, simply 
asserts that there is nothing in God which responds to the 
solicitations and blandishments of evil ; it presents no attractions 
to him. He is not allured by it in the slightest degree. 

Alford, DeWette, and Huther, however, render, in substance, 
*^ God is unversed in thin^ evil." With either rendering there 
is no discrepancy.' 

Justice. 

God is just. Unjust. 

That be far ftt>m thee to do alter this For whosoever hath, to him shall be 

Banner, to slay the rigbteons with the iriven, and he shall have more abun- 

vieked: and that the righteoos should dance: but whosoever hath not, from 

be aa the wicked, that be far from thee : h!m shall be taken away even that he 

shall not the Jadge of all the earth do hath. Matt. xiii. 12. 



ige 

right f (ien. xvill. 25. (For the children being not yet bom, 

'gment, a God of neither having 

iqoity, Just and that the purpoi 

right is he Dent, xxxii 4. election might stand, not of works, but 



All his ways are judgment, a God of neither having done anv good or evil, 
truth and without iniquity, Just and that the purpose of Goa according to 



TIm Lokd i* upright: he is mr rock, of him that calleth :) It was said unto 

and there it no nurignteousness in him. her, The elder shall serve the younger. 

IV xeii. 16. As it is written. Jacob have 1 loved, 

Hear now. O house of Israel : Is not but Esau have I hated. Horn. ix. 11-18. 
■nr way equal ? are not your waya on- 
eqnair £aek. xviii. 25. 

As to Matt xiii. 12, Barnes says: '^This is a proverbial 
mode of speaking. It means that a man who improves what 
light, grace, and opportunities he has shall have them increased. 
From him that improves them not, it is proper that they should 
be taken away." 

Alford: ^ He who hath — he who not only hears with the 
ear, but understands with the heart, has more given to him. 
• . • He who hath not, in whom there is no spark of spiritual 

' * Alford on Acts xv. 10. 
* On supposed sanction of Hunan Sacrifleei, see under Ethical Di^ 

crepandet. 
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desire nor meetness to receive the cngraiMiJ word, has takes 
from liim even that which he hath (' Mtmeth to havr,' Luke] j 
eveu the poor confused noliona of heavenly doctrine which a 
seiiBual ami careless life aliaw liim are furtlier bewildered aod 
darkened by this simple teaching, iuto the depths of which he 
caoaot penetrate eo far as even to ascertain that they cxitt." 
Drydeu's Juvenal furnishes a fine parallel to this text: 

Stuart says tliat Rom. ix. 11-13 "refers (o the bestowmeat 
and the witliholUing of temporal blrssings." 

John Taylor, of Norwicli ; " Election to the present privi* 
legea and external advantages of Uio kingdom of Grod in this 
world ; and reprobation or rejection, as it Kignifies the not 
being fuvoretl with those privileges and advanlages," 

Barnes: "He had preferred Jacob, and. had loiVAAeW from 
Esau those privileges and blessiugs which lie had conferred on 
the posterity of Jacob." 

That l^mporal jirivileges and blessings are very unequally 
distributed, no one can deny- The fact is patent to the most 
casual observer. '■ What sliall we say then ? Is there un- 
righteousness witli God ? " If this tact constitutes an objection 
against the justice of this world's Governor, it is an objection 
which the inKdel is as much bound to answer as is the Christian. 
The ti'Uth is, the All-wise Sovereign has an unquestionable 
right to bestow bis favors as he sees lit. 

Pvniihes for otheri' sint. Does not thus punM. 

And H»m, tho fitliir of Csnaan, Tim falhprs elisll ri>t b* jiut to d«lth 

isw Dip nnkedni^x of tii< tkllier. and for tliccliOilrcn, i>p11I»t eliull llipchll- 

Nr>Bh anuksfrom lil< uinp. sn<l knfw pvpry mau fIih'iI Iw nut m dentil fbrllii 

»Li>t hit youngiT Kon hail done unlo ohii rtn. Ueiit. xxfv. 18. 

Iiim. And lie raid, (.urvpilfwranun: Itelwld. all Mjuli are mine; as tb* 

biHbrethn-n. Hen. i\.Xi,2i.-i^. Iho aim ia mine: liicmnrihal alnnplh, 

Vlilling the tnl<iul1y iif Ih» rat1ii>n n oliall dtf. 'Hicaini shall not beartha 

□ pan the children unto Ihv lliird and Inliiiillv uf (lie lather, utirherthall the 

fourth gmicralian uf them (bat hats father b«rtheliilqDltTofthP)Dn: Ih* 

me, Kx. XX. G. rit!h1eaii>netii uf Ihv rVtid-aiia ahall b« - 

And Jc.il.iia and all I>iwl vllh hini u)>on him. and the vlekediiPH of th* 
wlchsd aliall be DpoD him. luelc xtDi 
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PurtUhesfor other^ siru. Does not thus punish, 

1, and his sons, and his daaghters. The righteous Judgment of 
•n'd his oxen, and his asses, and bis Who wilfrender to every num aooord^ 



of gold, and his sons, and his daughters. The righteous Judgment of God; 
and his oxen, and his asses, and bis Who wilfrender to every num 
sheep, and his tent, and all that he Ing to his deeds. Rom. fl. 6, 6. 



bad: and they brought them unto the 

Taliey of Achor. And all Israel stoned 

him with stones, and burned them with 

Are, after they had stoned them with 

stones. And they raised over him a 

great heap of stonea unto this day. So 

the Loao tamed from the fierceness of , 

hb anger. Josh. vii. 24-26. 

What mean je, that ye use this 
proverb conoemfng the land of Israel, 
saying. The flithers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children's teeth are set 
on edge? £xek. xviii. 2. 

As to the case of Canaan, it cannot be proved, though often 
assumed, that he was cursed for the misconduct of Ham, hia 
father. Bush thinks that Ham's gross disrespect or con- 
temptuous deportment toward his aged parent became, '^ under 
the prompting of inspiration, a suggesting occcuion of the curse 
now pronounced. . . . Noah therefore uttered the words from 
an inspired foresight of the sins and abominations of the 
abandoned stock of the Canaanites." 

Keil: ^Noah, through the spirit and power of that God 
with whom he walked, discerned in the moral nature of his 
sons, and the different tendencies which they already displayed, 
the germinal commencement of the future course of their pos- 
terity, and uttered words of blessing and of curse which were 
prophetic of the history of the tribes that descended from them.** 
The reason why Canaan alone of Ham's sons was specified 
^ must either lie in the fact that Canaan was already walking 
in the steps of his father's impiety and sin, or else be sought in 
the name ' Canaan,' ^ in which Noah discerned, through the 
gift of prophecy, a significant omen ; a supposition decidedly 
favored by the analogy of the blessing pronounced upon Japhet,' 
which is also founded upon the name." 

Lange thinks that Noah's malediction is ^only to be ex- 
plained on the ground that, in the prophetic spirit, he saw into 

^ That is, " the snbmissiye one "; Kefl. 
* '* Widely spreading/' so Qesenins. 
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Die future, and tti»t Uie vUion had for its pomt of departara 
tlie thea present natural State of Caniian." 

Al>cii Ezra,' liaehi, the Talmuclista, Scalii^r, and others, 
with Tuylcr LuwU, hold that Canaan too saw Noah in his 
exposed conditiuu, and that he coinmittt^ a cruel and wanton 
outrage, or eonii; unnamed beaatly crime, upon the pereon of 
the sleeping patriarch ; and that this vilo indignity drew dowi 
the severe denunciation upon him ae the actual offender. Prof. 
Lewis' assigns the following reasons for this opinion: The 
Hebrew rendercil ' his younger son,' camiot refer to Ham, wlio 
was older tlian .lajilieth, but means the leait or youngett ot the 
family, and hence \s descriptive of Canaan. The words ' had 
done unto him ' mean Bomething more than on ominsion 
neglect. The espresmon is a very positive one. Something 
unmislukahle, something very shameful had heen done to the 
old man in hU unconscious state, and of snch a nature that it 
becomes manifest to him immediately on his recovery. "There 
seems to 1>C a careful avoidance of p.irticularity. The language 
has an euphemistic look, as Uiough intimating somelhing too 
vile and atrocious to bo opeiily expressed. Thus regarded, 
everything seem.'i to ]»oint to some wanton act doiie by tlic very 
one who is immediately named in the severe malediction that 
follows : ' Cursed be Canaan.' He was the youngat son of 
Ham, as he was also the youngest son of Noah, according to 
the well-established Shemitic peculiarity by which all the de- 
scendants are alike called sons." This explanation is equally 
plausible and natural. 

On eitlier ot the above hypotheses, Canaan was punished not 
for others' misconduct, but for his own ; hence the charge of 
"injustice" in the case is without foundation. 

As to Ex. XX. 5, we may say that Jehovah "visits" the 
iniquity of the fathers upon their children, in that he permits 
the latter to tnffer in consequence of the sins of the former. 



I Sco Conciliator, i. 83. 



* In Laoge on Genesis, p. 88S. 
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He has established such laws of matter and mind that the sins 
of parents result in the physical and mental disease and 
suffering of their offspring. The dmnkard bequeaths to his 
children poverty, shame, wretchedness, impaired health, and not 
infrequently a burning thirst for strong drink. The licentious 
man often transmits to his helpless offspring his depraved 
appetites and loathsome diseases. And this transmission or 
*^ visitation " of evil takes place in accordance with the inflexible 
laws of the universe. Obviously, " injustice " is no less charge- 
able upon the Author of ^ the laws of nature " than upon the 
Author of the Bible. 

Even if the above text conveys the idea not only of suffering, 
but also of punishment^ yet the language, '^ unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me^ indicates children who 
are sinful like their parents. Ilongstenberg: ^ ^ The threatening 
is directed against those children who tread in their fathers' 
footsteps." Plainly children are intended who imitate and 
adopt the sinful habits and practices of their parents ; hence, 
being morally, as well as physically, the representatives and 
heurs of theil* parents, they may be, in a certain sense, punished 
for the sins of those parents. Bush: ^The tokens of the 
divine displeasure were to flow along the line of those who con- 
tinued the haters of Grod." 

As to the case of Achan's sons and daughters. Canon 
Browne* says: ^The sanguinary severity of Oriental nations, 
from which the Jewish people were by no means free, has in 
all ages involved the children in the punishment of the father." 
Many, however, think that Achan's sons and daughters were 
simply taken into the valley to be spectators of the punishment 
inflicted upon the father, that it might be a warning to them. 
Some explain the execution upon the ground of God's sove- 
reignty, and his consequent right to send death at any time and 
in any form he pleases. 

Eeil and others hold that Achan's sons and daughters were 

iOnGen.ofPeiitU.4i8. * In Smith's Bib. Diet, Art "Achaa." < 
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ficcoinplices in his crime. " TTie tbin^ tbemselves had lieen 
abstracleii trom the booty by Acbau alone ; but he had hidden 
them in his trnt, buried them in the earth, which could hardly 
have been done so secretly that his sons oud daughters knew 
nothing of it. By so doing he liad made his lanuly pardcipatora 
in his theft ; they therefore fell under the ban along with him, 
togeiJier with their t«Dt, their cattle, and the rest of their 
property, ^vhich were all involved in the cooscqueitces of hu 

The " proverb," Ezek xviii. 2, implied that tlie suScrings o( 
Uie Jews, at that time, were not at all in conseiiuencc of th«r 
own sins, but exclusively for the sins of their opoeslors — a 
false and dangerous idea, fitly rebuked by the Almighty. 

SlofS the rightfoat tellA the toicked. ^ret iM'ris/Ueoui. 

This ii onp tliiiif?, IherprorK I uld U, Until ffalVpd In ay Rstuln, utdhMh 

irielcil. .I'.iliiv W f.. i!L-l '111. phall in'ri'H- Ilvo. .altVth* 

Hith 111- V i:;:lit. and 



ualnstill ll»li t'ruin Ibe eiiulli lu llie Ln-k. xxMil. ]». 

uurlli. I::£i;)[. xxi, 3, 4. Ni»v ilie Juit fbnU live br fUth. 

Hi;b, X. 38. 

The first texts do not leach that God, regardless of cliaracter, 
cuts down the evil .ind the good togetlicr. Tlie two classes 
may be alike in the external circumstances of their death ; but 
they are totally unlike in their destiny. The righteous are, at 
death and by death, '■ taken away from the evil to come." ' It 
may bo the greatest possible blessing, the highest mark of the 
divine favor, to a good man to be summarily and forever re- 
moved from the sorrowa and impending evils of earth to the 
ineffable bliss an<] repose of heaven. The second series of 
texts refers to spiritual, and not earthly life. Since the two 
scries of passages contemplate things entirely different, there ii 
no collisioD between them. 

■ iBdiah IvU, 1, 3. 
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Benevoienee. 



Bestows themfredy. 

For every one that Mketh reoelveth,' 
and he that seeketh findeth; and to 
him that knocketh it shall be opened. 
Luke xi. 10. 

If any of tou lack wisdom, let him 
ask of (jod, that fiveth to all men liber- 
ally, and upbraideth not: and it shall 
be given him. James L 5. 



€hd wUholds his blessings. 

And when re spread forth your 
%aads, I will hide mine eyes from yon : 
yea, when ye make manv prayer*, I 
will not hear: your hands are f^ll of 
blood. Isa. 1. 15. 

Ihen shall they err unto the Lord, 
bat he will not hear them : he will even 
hide his flice from them at that time, 
as they have behaved themselves ill in 
their doings. Micah iii. 4. 

Ye a5k, and receive not, because ye 
ask amiss, that ye may consume it upon 
your lusts. James Iv. 8. 

The limiting clauses of the first three texts, ^^ hands fall of 
Wood,** " ill behavior,** and " asking amiss," show clearly why- 
God withholds his blessings in these cases. Moreover, the 
connection in which the last two texts stand evinces that these 
texts were no't intended to be of universal application. They 
contemplate those persons only who " ask in faith." ' Every 
<me that asketh aright, receiveth. The principle upon which 
God, in answer to prayer, bestows his blessings, is thus enun- 
ciated: ^ If we ask anything according to his taillj he heareth 



us. 



»« 



It should be added that such limiting clauses as the 



above are, in order to make out a contradiction, dishonestly 
roppressed by those writers who engage in the manufacture of 
" discrepancies." 



Hardens men's hearts. 

And the Lord hardened the heart of 
Pharaoh, and he hearkened not unto 
them. Kx. ix. 12. 

And the Lobd said unto Moses, Go 
in unto Pharaoh : for 1 have hardened 
his heart, and the heart of his servants, 
that I might shew these my signs be- 
fore hira. £x. X. 1. 

And Moses and Aaron did all these 
wonders before Pharaoh : and the Lord 
hardened Pharaoh's heart, so that he 
wooJd not let the children of Israel go 
OQt of his land. Ex. xl. 10. 

But 8ihon king of Heshbon would 
not let us paM by him: for the Lord 
thy God hardened his spirit, and made 
his heart obstinate, that he might de- 
liver him Into thy hand, aa apneareth 
thisdar. Deut. 11.80. 

For It waa of the Lord to harden 
Ihair liearta, that they should eome 

* See James L 6. 



They harden their Vton hearts. 

lint when Pharaoh saw that there 
was respite, he hardened his heart, and 
hearkened not unto them. . . . And Pha- 
raoh hardened his heart at this time 
also, neither woulci he let the people 
go. Ex. viii. 15, 82. 

And when Ptmraoh saw that the rain 

and the hail and the thunders were 

ceased, he sinned yet more, and har- 

.dened his heart, he and his servants. 

Ex. ix. 84. 

Wherefore then do ye harden your 
hearts, as the Egyptians and Pharaoh 
hardened their hearts? 1 8am. vi. 6. 

And he a\w rebelled against king 
Nebuchadnezzar, who haamade him 
swear by God : but hostifibned his neck, 
and hardened his heart from turning 
unto the Lord God of Israel. 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 18. 

Happy is the man that feareth al way : 

>lJolmT.14. 
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H«b. lii. 

hcarrivl'iTn tli.'\Mir -""it*. 1«1U. JT.""' 

Up liiiih liijiiili'il ilipir efM, kod bar- 
deniKl lIiHrlirurl; IhBlUiejUioDldnat 
tee Willi lliiir f j is, niiTuiidmMadwlIli 
Ut^ir h.'iiri. (nil Iv CDDv^rUd. ud I 
should liul llipiii. Jubn xli. 40. 

TluTprure liatb he meroy on wbon 
lie will iaof iMT,-y. and whom bs wU 
be bRrdcneili. Uum. ix. IB. 

We may jircmise that the rejection of truth and the abase of 

blessings tend ever to " harden the heart." God, Uierefore, by 
making known his truth and by bestowing his blessings, indi- 
rectly " burdens " men's hearts ; that la, furnish^ occasion for 
tlieir hardening. Tbua, the divine mercy to Pliaraob in iha 
withdrawal of the plagnea at his request became the occasioa 
of increasing his hardness. When he saw that there was res- 
pite, that the rain and linil and tliutider ccosoil, lie hardened his 
heart.' In brief. Clod hardenwl Pharaoh's heart by removing 
calamilics, and licstowing blessings ; Pliaraoh hardened hie own 
heart by jwrverling these blessings and abusing the grace of 
Go-i. 

Thcodoret : ^ " The sun, by the force of its heat, moistens 
the wax and dries the clay, softening the one and hardening 
the other; and, as this prodtices opposite effccla by the same 
power, so, through the long-suffering of God, which reaches to 
all, some receive good and others evi] ; some are softened, and 
others hardene<l." 

Smart,' concerning Pharaoh : " The Lord hardened liia 
heart, because the Lord was tlie audior of commands and 
messaecs and miracles which were the occasion of Pharaoh's 
hardening his own heart." 

Dr. Davidson:* "This does not mean that he infused positive 
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wid^edness or obstinacy into the mind, or that he inflaenced it 
in any way inconsistent with his perfections, but that he with- 
drew his grace, allowed the heart of Pharaoh to take its natural 
course, and thus to become harder and harder. He permitted 
it to he hardened^* 

Keil, on Ex. iv. 21, observes: ^In this twofold manner God 
produces hardness, not onlj permissivey but effective, i.e. not 
only by giving time and space for the manifestations of human 
opposition, even to the utmost limits of creaturely freedom, but 
still more by those continued manifestations of his will which 
drive the hard heart to such utter obduracy that it is no longer 
capable of returning, and so giving over the hardened sinner to 
the judgment of damnation. This is what we find in the case 
of Pharaoh." . 

As to Sihon, Deut iL 80, Grod providentially arranged cir- 
cumstances so that the malignant wickedness of his heart should 
develop and culminate in ^ hardness" and ^obstinacy," bringing 
upon him merited destruction. 

Bush, on Josh. xi. 20 : '^ God was now pleased to leave them 
to judicial hardness of heart, to give them up to vain confidence, 
pride, stubbornness, and malignity, that they might bring upon 
themselves his righteous vengeance, and be utterly destroyed." 

As to the ancient Jews, God hardened their hearts, in that 
by his providence he sustained them in life, upheld the use of 
all their powers, caused the prophets to warn and reprove 
them, and placed them in circumstances where they must receive 
these warnings and reproofs. Under this arrangement of his 
[>rovidence, they became more hardened and wicked. 

Delitzsch, on Isa. IxiiL 17, remarks: ''When men have 
scornfully and obstinately rejected the grace of God, he with- 
draws it from them judicially, gives them up to their wanderings, 
and makes their heart incapable of faith. . . . The history of 
Israel, from chap. vi. onwards, has been the history of such a 
gradual judgment of hardening, and such a curse, eating deeper 
and deeper, and spreading its influence wider and wider round.** 
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names, on John xii. 40 : " God suffers tlic truUi to produce 
a re^lar cffi^ct on Einfal minds, withont pulling forth any 
positive supcniaturiJ influence to prevent iL The effect of 
truth on sucli minds is to irritatj^, to enrage, and to harden, 
unless countyract«d by the grace of God. And, as God knew 
this, and linowing it stiil, ticnt the mesa^, and suffered it to 
produce tlio regular effect, the evangelist says, ' Me hath 
blinded their minds.'" 

Alford, on Rom. ii. 18 : " Whatever difficulty there lies in 
tjiis assiirtion tliat God hardenelh whom he will, lies also in th» 
dailff eouTie of his providence, in vrhidi we sec this hordeoiDg 
process going on in the case of the prosperous ungodly man." 
Ilf is \fariike. Is paiPrfal. 

ThrlxiRiiJaiimoiiof wir: the LosD Now the God of pruc ba with tm 
<(hi«niimi'. Kx XV. 3. all. Horn. xr. SB. 

II. 15. aIoq^ but of peACP, u lu alt oborolmiDf 

IbOMiiiu. ^Cnr. xiv. 33. 

These two sets of texts present God in a twofold aspect — 
in liis attitude toward sin and incorrigible sinners, on the one 
hand, and that toward holiness and the good, on the other. He 
is hostile in respect to the one, and friendly in relation to the 
other. All his attrihutes are at war with evil, but at peace 
with " that which is good." Every good magistrate and ruler 
sustains a similar twofold relation. Ilia altitude toward law- 
abiding citizens is a jiciiceful one, while in respect to evil-doers 
he " beareth not the sword in vain." ^ 
Mercy. 

Unmerciful and feroeiout. Slereiful and tind. 

And Ihou ahull ooniums all IW n«>. O cHv* Ihnnlia unto Ihe Lord; forta 

uiwii Ihmn. UpuI. vii. 16. Tlir. Ix-itD ■> K»ud bi all; and till 

And lie iinu.lP tlip meii of Iloth-«hc- ti>od<>r nKKl«> are over aU biiwotk*. 

mwh, b>-cau>p (lip^ had looked into llio I's. cxiv. ti. 

■rk of ihe LriRi>, CTH) he imoto of Hie /( it ([fibo Loan'* merdp* thit w» 



way, when he came up fmin feypl. 
Kow fo and •mite Amalek, lud uii^rly 

> See Bom. xlii. S, 4. 
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Vnmerei^ and ferocious. Mercfful and hind. 

dotroj all that tfaey hare, and tpara 
ttiem not: but slaj both man and 
woman, infant and sncklinf?, ox and 
diee|». camel and ass. 1 Sam. xv. 2, 8. 

And I will dash them one against 
another, eren the ikthers and the sons 
together, saith the Lord: I will not 
pify, nor spare, nor have mercj, bat 
destroj them. Jer. xiil. 14. 

For our Uod is a oonsoming Are. 
Bab. xii. 29. 

As to the injunction to slay the CanaaniteSy in Dent yii., see 
die discussion elsewhere.^ 

In respect to the Bethshemites, there is, in all probability, a 
mistake in the number spedfied. ^ Seventy men " is the true 
reading, with which Josephus* agrees. Cop3rist8 often made 
these mistakes, by taking one numeral letter for another which 
doeely resembled it In our present Hebrew text the words 
stand '^seventy men, fifty thousand men." But in several 
manuscripts the Hebrew answering to ^ fifty thousand men " is 
entirely wanting. From this circumstance, and the fact that 
the town of Bethshemesh could by no means furnish anything 
Hke fifty thousand men, Keil and others hold that the expression 
^ fifty thousand men " has rightfully no place in the text, but 
has crept in, by some oversight, from the margin.' But it may 
be asserted that the element of number does not necessarily 
oome into the account — that the death of one person, under 
those drcumstanoes, presents as real a difficulty as would that of 
fifty thousand persons. It is needful to say only that these 
Bethshemites evinced a profane and sacrilegious curiosity, and 
disobeyed the most solemn, explicit, and repeated warnings of 
Jehovah. For example, we read, in respect to some of the 
Levites even, ^ The sons of Kohath shall come to bear it ; but 
they shall not touch any holy thing, lest they die"; and ^They 
ihaU not go in to see when the holy things are covered, lest 

' Ethical Discrepancies; "Enemies, treatment*' 
■Atttiq. Ti. 1,4. 

' Loid Arthur Henrey, in Bible Commentary, expresses the opinion Ihat 
the enor arose ftom the nse of numeral-letters; Ayin (') denoting Tf 
■n i«»»ir<m (t}t dotted Non (S) leprasenting 90000. 
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they die.'" The rabbles eay that (be Botlisbeinii^s actoall; 
opened ami looked into the ark. It was esseDtial to t«ach the 
people, at ihis time, a solemn and effective lesson wiUi reference 
to the proper mode of dealing with eacred thingH and of m^ 
proaching Jehovah. 

The reason for the command in 1 Sam. xv. is as follows: 
Wlien the Hebrews were toiling along on their wcaiy pS- 
grimage from Egypt to Canaan, tlie Amalekites hung upon 
their rear, laid wait for ihem, and butchered in cold blood 
oil who were ueable to keep up with the main body. The 
following is the arllesa language of the sacred historian : " Re- 
memlwr what Amalck did ualo thee by the way, when ye were 
come forth out of Egypt ; how he met thee by the way, and 
smotti the hindmost of thee, even all that were feeble behind 
thee, when thuu wast faint and weary; and be feared not 
God."' 

They did this, says Keil, " not merely for the purpose of 
plundering, or of dispuling the poHi^essioo of this district and 
its pasture grounds with the Israelites, but to assail Israel as 
the nation of God, and, if possible, lo destroy it." The 
Amalekites, as we gather from the narrative, were, in earlier 
and in later times a horde of ferocious and bloodthirsty guer- 
rillas. It Ecemcd best lo tlie Almighty to extirpate a race eo 
hardened and depraved, so utterly lost to the nobler feelings 
of mankind. Ilenee he said to Saul ; " Go, and utterly destroy 
the sinneri, tlie Amalekites."' In pursuance of this object, he 
was ordereil to "slay both man and woman, infant and suckling." 

It is objected tliat this command proves God to be " cruel." 
If BO, the fact tliat in numberless cases he slays tender babes, 
innocent little ones, by painful diseases, famine, pestilence, 
earthquakes, Imrricaiies, niul the like, militates equally against 
him. The diarge of " cruelty " lies just as heavily against the 
order of things in this world, by whatever name it may he 
designated, as it docs against Jehovah. 
< Nub. tr. 15 and 20. • Deut xxt. IT, IS. '1 Sub. it. 18. 
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' Be^eSy had the women and children heen spared, there 
would soon have been a fresh crop of adult Amalekites, pre- 
cisely like their predecessors. Or, suppose merely the children 
had been saved ; if left to care for themselves, they must have 
miserably perished of starvation; if adopted and reared in 
Israelite families, they might, from their hereditary dispositions 
and proclivities to evil, have proved a most undesirable and 
pemidons element in the nation. It was, doubtless, on the 
whole, the best thing for the world that the Amalekite race 
ihoald be exterminated. 

The people so severely threatened in Jer. xiiL 14 were} 
abominably corrupt and depraved. In Jer. vii. 9, they are 
charged with theft, murder, adultery, perjury, burning incense 
to Baal, and with idolatry in general. Yet, as the connection ^ 
dearly shows, the severe threatening above mentioned was a 
conditional one. They might have repented, and escaped. They 
would not reform, hence the threatening was strictly carried out. 

As to Heb. xii. 29, God is a '' consuming fire " in respect to 
evil and evil-doers. According to Alford, the fact that '^ God's 
anger continues to bum now, as then, against those who reject 
his kingdom, is brought in ; and in the back-ground lie all those 
gracious dealings by which the fire of God*s presence and 
parity becomes to his people, while it consumes their vanity 
and sin and earthly state, the fire of purity and light and love 
for their endurii^ citizenship of his kingdom." 

BU anger Jlerce and lagting. 8hw and bri^. 

Tbe llero0 moger of the Lord may For his anger endureMftttl a moment, 
be tamed away fh>m larael. Kum. Ps. xxx. 6. 
jxw, ^ The LOBD it merctfhl and ffraelons, 

And the Lord's anger was kindled slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy. 
MBinst Israel, and he made them wan- He will not always chide : neither will 
aer in the wilderness forty rears, until he keep his anger for ever. fs. ciil. 
all the generation, that had done evil 8, 9. 
in the sight of the Lobi>, was consumed. 
Xmn. zxxii. 13. 

Wilt thou be angry with us for ever? 
wflt thon draw out thine anger to all 
gtneratioiier Ps. Izzxr. 5, 

The '^fierce anger" of the Lord is his iniense and infini$$ 

* See J«r. ziU. 16-lT. 
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displfature at everytluDg unholy and evil. He is " Aow ta 
anger"; for Iliougb he feels an infiniie obhorrence of Bin, yet 
be bears lozig with the sioDev, before giving punitive er- 
prcssiou to iliLit abhorrence. lie dealt very patiently with tho 
lEraelitef. ns their history abundantly shona. 

As lo Ps. XXX. 5, DeliUEch observes : '" A moment pasies 
in bis anger, a (whole) life in his favor,' that is, the former 
endures only for a moment, the hitter, the whole life of ■ 

The anger of God cesaea npon the repentance of the sinner. 

In relation to a certain clasa of persons, that anger is fierce and 

lasting, but with respect to a different class, it is slow and brie^ 

Fearful In/alt fnW hU Aanrfi, SctfwrfuL 

II ii^ fFirTuI Ihinr lo tiill into the And DutIiI nld unto bad, I >m In » 

banda of Cl]( living liud. lleb. x. 81. irpatdraJt: let u< All now fnlo Uw 

hinil of the Lord: for hli mntinan 

ftvtl : inil let me Dot fall Inio Um biDl 

ufinao. •i>i»ta.xx.i^.U. 

The first text refers to the case of apostates and other incor- 
rigible sinners ; the secoud to tlie case of those who are truly 
penitent. Alford: " The two sentiments are easily set at one. 
For the faithful, in their chastisement, it is a blessed thing to 
fall into God's liauds; tor the unfaithful, in their doom, a 
dreadful one." 

Lavghi ol tinner's overthrote. Has no jderauTt Jji it. 

I aJno nlll iBUirb at your calamlly ^ I Fnr I liavp no pIpiKure in the drath 
will mnck when your l«r mmelh. of him Ilial dicth,Milih(lieLoRDUoD: 



The persons addressed in the first text are obdurate despisen 
and scornera wlio have persistently rejected God's admonitions. 
So, when calamities overtake them, he contemptuously rejects 
their prayers, which have no trace of penitence in them, but 
are the offspring of liase fear. On this passage Stuart com- 
ments as follows : " I shall henceforth treat you as enemies 
who deserve contempt. . . . Tlie intensity of the tropical lan- 
guage heie makes the expression excecilingly strong. Laughing 
at and mocking are expressions of the highest and most Ctm- 
temptnouB indignatiou." 
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Hie second text refers to persons who, though sinful, were 
less hardened and in a more hopeful condition than the former 

dass. 

A CM of Justice. Of Mercy. 

Bk i$ the Rock, his work it perfect: The Lord roar God is gracioiu and 

for all hlJ> ways are Jad^ment: a God mereiftil, ana will not turn awaj hU 

of tmtb and withont inlquttj, Jiut and face from you. If ye return onto him. 

rtfht iff he. 0eat. zxxii. 4. % Chron. xxx. 9. 

God*s justice is not restricted to what is termed ^ distributive 
justice,'* which gives to every man his exact deserts, leaving no 
room for the exercise of mercy. The divine justice is that 
'^ general justice " which carries out completely all the ends of 
law, sometimes by remitting, and at other times by inflicting, 
the penalty, according as the offender is penitent or otherwise. 
Every wise parent and ruler employs general justice, securing 
the great ends of government by punishing offenders, or by 
showing mercy, as circumstances may warrant. The following 
is a striking passage : ^ Unto thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy ; 
for thou renderest to every man according to his work."* From 
this text it would seem that, in the Psalmist's view, mercy and 
jusUoe are so far from being incompatible, that the one attri- 
bute is dependent upon the other. ^Thou art merciful, for 
thou art just." Hengstenberg : ^< He must have loving-kind- 
ness, inasmuch as it is involved in the very idea of God as the 
ri^teous One, that he recompense every one according to his 
work, and therefore manifest himself as compassionate to the 
ri^teoos, while he destroys the wicked." 

He hates some. 1$ kind to all, 

WoB not Eean Jacob's brother? lalth The Lord i$ good to all. Fi. ezlr. 9. 
Hw LoKDt yet I lored Jacob, and I 
hated Emu. Hal. 1.2, 8. 

The word ^ hate " is used here, as often in scripture,' in the 
sense of to love less. If one person was preferred to another, 
the former was said to be " loved," the latter " hated." Hen- 
derson, observes: "As the opposite of love is hatred, when 

^ P». Ixii. 12. 

' See Gen. xxix. 80, 81 ; Prov. xiii. 24; also Luke xiv. 26, compared with 
Mitt z. 87. 

9 
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tliere ia only an inferior degree of the former exhibil«d, the 

object of it ia regarded as Iwing hated, rallier than lored." 

VeracUif. 

God i-annat lie. Snvh forth fyma apiriU. 

The SlrfiiElh of lanal irlU not He, And bituld, Hrarthaalbprerontba 

18uti.xv.^. word of Die hona: I nw lb* LoRD 

Thil by twa immuUble thlnici, ta t[tlin|[ on hii throne, mad all th« hoti 

Ueb. il. 18. hand and 'on hia Icit And Hie Lobd 

old, Wha >ti>11 npriniile Ah>b, tint 
lie nur go up end fail M Runotta-flk- 

lliprfl atino. forth ■ unlTlt. itdd <twd 

t will to. 

■>!>• --" 

_ ... ndd. . . ... 

E< forUi. ind I will be ■ Irlni ■plrlt 1b 
emaotbafallhlBprupheU. And be 
Mid. TboD fhalt pvrtiiiide JUn. udpl«- 
▼all alH>i CO fortb. and do n. itoir 
IhenfCbn, fwhoLd. the Loao halh put 
a l]^B« ai^rft In the niKsib of all Ihna 
ihj prophMA, and Ihe hunit hatll 
>pi>k«nHiil eoneeiBlog Ibee. 1 Kiofi 

The whole declaration of Micaiah, io the passage at the 
right, is a higlily figurative and poetical description of a vision 
he had twen. Putting aside ita rhetorical drapery, the gist of 
the whole passage is that God for judicial purposes taffered 
Ahah to be fatally deceived. Bahr : " Because Ahab, who had 
abandoned Goil and hardened his heart, desired to use prophecy 
for his own purposes, it is dct«rmineU that he shall be led to 
ruin by prophecy. As God often used the heathen nations as 
the rod of his wrath for the chastisement of Israel (Isa. i. S), 
so now he uses Ahab's false prophets to bring upon Ahab the 
judgment which Elijah hail foretold against him." 

A. Fuller ; ' " That spirit to whom thou hast sold thyself to 
work wickedness in the sight of the Lord now desires thee as 
his prey, lie that has seduced thee into sin now asks per- 
mission of God to deceive thy prophets, tKit he may plunge 
theo into destruction ; and God has granted him his desire. 
And that which Satan is doing for his own ends, God wilt do 
for his. Thero is as much of the judicial hand of God is % 

' Works, Vol. i. p. 620. 
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lying spirit haying misled ihy prophets as of readiness in the 
evil one to entangle and seize thee as his prey." 

Keil : '^ Jehovah sends this spirit, inasmuch as the deception 
of Ahab has been inflicted upon him as a judgment of Grod for 
his unbelief. But there is no statement here to the effect that 
this lying spirit proceeded from Satan, because the object of 
•the prophet was simply to bring out the working of God in 
the deception practised upon Ahab by his prophets. . . . Jehovah 
has ordained that Ahab, being led astray by a prediction of his 
prophets inspired by the spirit of lies, shall enter upon the war, 
that he may find therein the punishment of his ungodliness.** 

Denounce* deception. Sanctions it. 

Caned be the deeeiver, whieh hath In And Samuel eaid, How can I go? fl 
Ms ioek a male, and roweth and sacrl- Saul hear Up he will kill me. And the 
leeth unto (be Lord a eormpt thing. Lord eaid, Take an heifer with thee, 
Mai. i. 14. and saj, 1 am come to eacriflce to tho 

Peter naid, Ananian, whj hath Satan Lord. 1 Sam. xTi. 2. 
Hied thine heart to lie to the Holy O Lord, thou hast deceived me, and 
tilhoet, and to keep back pari of the I was deceived : thou art stronger than 
price of the land? Acts t. 8. I, and hast prevailed. Jer. xx. 7. 

And if the prophet be deceived when 
he hath spoken a thing, I the Lord 
have deceived that prophet, and 1 will 
stretch out mj hand upon him, and 
will destroy him from the midst of my 
people Israel. Ezek. xiv. 9. 

Eren him whose coming is after the 
working of Satan with all power and 
signs and lying wonders, and with all 
deceivableness of unrighteousness in 
them that perish ; because they received 
not the love of the truth, that they 
might be saved. And for this cause 
God shall send them strong delusion, 
that they should believe a lie : that they 
all might be damned who believed not 
the truth, but had pleasure in unright- 
eousness. 2 Thess. ii. 9-12. 

On the text from 1 Samuel, Calvin says: '^Therri was no 
dknmulation or falsehood in this, since Gkxl really wished his 
prophet to find safety under the pretext of the sacrifice. A 
sacrifice was therefore really offered, and the prophet was pro- 
tected thereby, so that he was not exposed to any danger until 
the time of full revelation arrived." 

Keil: ^ There was no untruth in this; for Samuel was really 
about to conduct a sacrificial festival, and was to invite Jesse's 
family to i^ and then anoint the one whom Jehovah should 
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point out to him ss the chosen one. It vaa simply a conceal* 
ment of the principal object ot his mission from any who might 
make in(]uiry uUout it because tliej tiiemaelves hod not beoi 
invildl." 

It is our privilege to withhold lie truth from persona who 
have no right to know it, and nho, as we have reason to 
believe, would muke a bad use of it. Loi-d Arthur Ilervey' 
well obsen-fs : '■ Secre<^ and concealment are not the same as 
dupliciiy and falsehood. Concealment of a good purpose, for ' 
a good ]>urposc, is clearly justifiable ; for example, in war, m 
medical Ircutmcijt, in atato policy, and iu the ordinary affain 
of life. In the providential government of the world, and in 
God's dealings with individuals, concealment of his purpose, till 
the proper time for its development, is the rule, rather than 
the escejition, and must be so." 

Jer. XX. 7 is rendered by Davidson' thus: "0 Lord, thou 
hast constrained me, and 1 was constrained." 

Henderson : " ' Thou diilst persuade me, O Jehovah, and I 
was persuaded.' The prophet alludes to his relucUnee to 
accept the prophetical office, which it re()uiro<l powerful induce- 
ments from Jehovah to overcome," Naegclsbacli, in Lange, 
gives a similar version. 

Ezek, 3iv. 9, which refers to idolatrous prophets, esliibita 
the fact that when men, without divine authority, set up as 
prophets, God, in order to expose the falsity of their pretensions, 
"deceives" them; that is, he so orders circumstances that these 
prophets will utter false and foolish predictions, which by their 
fculnre shall disclose the true character of their authors, and 
overwhelm them with shame and disgrace. 

As to the last test of the second scries above, observe the 
description of the persons contemplated by it. The "deeciv- 
ablencss of unrighteousness" is in them ; they neither love 
nor believe the trutli, but have " pleasure in unrighteousness." 
They deliberately chooso error. As tliey prefer falsehood 
■ In Bible Coiamcaur?. • lutrod. to OU Test., Tol. li. p. Ua, 
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and delmioii to tmth, Crod ^ves them their choice in full 
measure. With a judicial purpose, he gives them what they 
love, together with all its fearful consequences.^ 

Alford : ** He is the judicial sender and doer ; it is he who 
hardens the heart which has chosen the evil way." 

Ellicott: ^The words are definite and significant; they 
point to that ' judicial infatuation ' into which, in the develop- 
ment of his just government of the world, God causes evil and 
error to be unfolded, and which he brings into punitive agency 
in the case of all obstinate and truth-hating rejection of lu 
offers and calls of mercy." 

HabitaHan of God. 

IhoelU in light. Dwells in darknesB, 

Who obIt hath Immortality, dwell- Then upake Solomon. The Lobd nid 
Ibk in thfB light whieli no man oan ap- that he would dwell in the thiek dark- 
pmeh onto. 1 Urn. tL IS. neM. 1 Kfn^s vlii. 12. 

He made darknew hifl secret plamt 
his pavilion round ahout him were 
dark waters and thiek clondu of ^o 
skies. Pa. xviii. 11. 

Clondu and darkness are round about 
him. Ts. xovii. 2. 

The meaning may be that that in which God dwells is *^ light 
to him, but ^darkness" to us. The morniug sun, which is light 
to the eagle, is darkness and blindness to nocturnal animals* 

A better explanation, perhaps, is the following : Imagery of 
various and widely diverse kinds is employed in the scriptures 
to set forth the attributes of God and his immeasurable remove 
from finite conditions and creatures. Where two or more 
figures are employed to illustrate the same idea, we should 
look for the common features of resemblance or common point 
of comparison. In the case before us, both of the figurative 
expressions — ** unapproachable light " and ^ thick darkness '' 
— set forth vividly and equally well the unsearchahleness of 
God in relation to his creatures. This is the point whicL, iu 
the present instance, the sacred writers intended to illustrat« 
and beyond this their language should not be pressed. 

> See Sonth's Sermon on FalBehood and Lying, Works, 1. pp. 192-2011 
Abo, Miller, Doctrine of Sin, il. pp. 418-415 (second edition). 
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Dxcelli in ffiosnii Tfinplrt. Doa net dwdl tA*r». 

And Ihe Lorb hiici iifi.l (n Salomon Thui >»<lh the l.QIUi, Ttie hMTCnb 

bf nliht, DDil »iil i>i:ii> liira, I lilTA my Ihnme, ind the Hrtb if mj' fl>o(- 

heard lli« [ir»ypr. aiii[ h >■(■ clio«i-n Uiia stool: whwn i»IhE liouae Ihut jebufM 

plBCe to my^'lf I'.ir on iii.u«r of •mrl- utilii me! and where li ibe plioe of nr 

tlDe'd till!' huiiH'. IHM my nrnni may bo llnwlx'lt, tlioHu^i IdKh dw»11e(h not 
heart Flion ik- lUeiu petlBMU)'. S vil, 48. 

Ol)Ber\(;, firsi, iliat God does not promise to " dwell" in tlie 
temiile. JIq sajvi lie h&d cboeen it, not as a. residence, but us k 
" bouse o£ sacrilii't'." So Solomon understood it, for he says; 
" But who ia aiile to build him an house, seeing the heaven tuid 
heaven of heavens cannot contain Iiim? who am 1 then, that I 
should build him ao bouse, save only to burn eaerific« before 
him?"' The promise that the name, heart, and eyes of Jehovah 
Bhould be there, meant simply that he would r^ord the hotue 
with peculiar fa^ot', and manifest his power and grace in iL 
Jt is U) be noted, setondly, that the whole promise was condi- 
tional, as is explicitly stated in the following vetsea ; " But if 
ye turn away, and forsake my statutes and my commandments, 
which I hove set before you- and shall go and serve other goila. 
and worship them ; Tlien will I pluck them up by llie roots 
out of my land which I have given tliem ; and this house 
which I have sanctifieil for my name will I cast out of my 
eight, and will make it to be a proverb and a byword among 
all nations."* As the conditions were not complied with, the 
promise was of course not binding. Tlie quotation from Acts 
merely allinns that tlie infinite, omnipresent Spirit is not 
restricted to any one locality, or confined (o any single place 
of worship. 

Ii'habiti eternity. Dtcelli with men. 

For thus rallli 1h» hich and lofty And I will dn-<'ll omuli)! the cMldnn 
One tliat inliuhiti'tli elcnilt}', vhoea of Inni'l, tod mill bo llirlr Uod. Ex. 
nuneii liolf. iu. Irll. IG. xxix.ia. 

I divi^ll In thp liLph and 'hotj plitee, 

humtile "pirit, lo revive thi- Bplrit of 
llir hiiRihlp. and lo revirr- the b>vt of 
tbecunlrileonel. iM. Ivll. 1& 

' 3 Chron. U. 8. 

■2 CbroD. Til. 19,20. Elmcbi and Basbl give this ezplanulon of the 
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£nhabit$ eUnUtjf. Dwefh with men, 

Jotub answered and »aid onto him. If 
a man love me, be will keeu my words : 
and my Father will love iiim, and we 
will come nnto him, and make our 
abode with him. John xiv. 28. 

God hath »aidt I will dwell In them, 
and walk in them ; and I will be their 
God, and they shall be my people. 2 
Cor. vi. 16. 

And I heard a in^eat voice out of hea- 
ven saying. Behold, the tabernacle of 
God M with men. and he will dwell 
with them, and they shall be his peo- 

Sle, and God himself shall be with 
lem, and be their God. Kev. xxi. S. 

An omnipresent Being may do both — dwell in eternity, and 
ith men toa The "^ omnipresence " of God is his power to 



wiin men coa ine " onmipresence oi Lroa is nis power u> 
develop his activity everywhere at once. Hence^ in this view, 
the passages present no difficolty. 

DwdU in heaven. Dwells in ZUm, 

Uato ttwe lift lap mine eyes, O thou SInf praises to the Lord, which 
that dweUeat ia the heavens. FSalm dwelleth in Zion. Ps. ix. 11. 
eszlii. L In 8alem also is his tabernacle, and 

his dwelling-place in Zion. Ts. Ixxvi. 2. 

To a mind capable of comprehendiog the meaning of the 
term ^ omnipresence" these texts are seen to be in perfect har- 
mony. Most simply, yet sublimely, is the idea expressed by 
the inspured prophet : ^ Do not I fill heaven and earth ? saith 
theLord.**^ 

JPogUkm God assumes. 

One Poeition. A d^erent one, 

Tbera win I ait to Judge all the he»- The Lord sUndeth up to plead, and 
Umb itmnd aboat. Joel lit 12. standeth to Judge the people. Isa iU. 

1». 

This 18 a fair specimen of the trivial, verbal discrepancies 
which certain infidel writers palm off upon their careless or 
ignorant readers as cases of real contradiction. Of course, no 
person of candor and common sense would think of interpreting 
the language literally. The figure ^ sit ** brings graphically to 
view the deliberateness and impartiality with which God judges 
men; the term ^standeth" represents him as in the act of 
executing his judgments. 

1 Jer. xxiU. 24. 
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Imui of God. 

A lair of ;<i«r(|r. Tends (o 

8n<p™li yd. and J.O do.H tbpT lh»l ThpM »re tlio two 

■hill be judged by lUe law oT IJbeny. rrom the muonl Stnii. whlcli geodena 
Ju. 11, la. lobuadi^. Hal. It. 24. 

Tlie " law " of the first, ia not identical with the " coTenant " 
of the accoud jmiiEage. The former refers to the norm or rule 
of life contained in the gospel. It ia Christ's law of love^ 
purity, and lilierty, u embodie*! in the Sermon on the Mount. 

Alford : " It is the law of our liberty, not as in contrast nilh 
s former law of Ixmdngo, but as viewed on the side of its being 
tho law of the new life and birlh, with all its spontaneous and 
free developinfiit of obedience." 

On llie c()iilr:iry, the " covenant " is the Mostuc law, with iO 
complimted and burdensonic ritual. This gendered to bondage. 
Ellicott commonts thus: ^'Bearing children unto bondage,' 
i.e. to pass under and (o inherit the lot of liondiiije." Peter 
terms it a " yoke," which " nehher our fathers nor we were 
able to bear."' As, therefore, the two texta refer to entirely 
different things, there is no collision. 

Lmu it pfrfict, 
Hnl whMo loiikplli Inco Ihc perTmt 
law untbeiij. Jas. 1. £6 U.w,.c „.„,k,.,e ,mv< ■■><•«■ ui>|icu». 

As in the preceding instance, these texts refer to different 
things — the former to the Cbristian, the latter to the Mosaic, 
Jaw. Besides, were tbe same law intended in both cases, it 
would by no means follow that a ]>erfect law necessarily secures 
perfect obedience. 

Obiervance lends to life. Tends to death. 

Yp fhall therpfors kwp my f(»tu(es Iloaiiiwi they had no! pxpeolcd IBt 

Lev. mill, & ■ and ihelroyps we're aflrr their falhen- 

for HoitMi dnerlbfth the rlchlenuiu idnln. Wherefore I jnve them alM 

ne» which Is of the law, Tliat the man utattites Ihal vert ngt luod. and Jodg- 

whlch d»«tb tbMe thlnga shall live t>r menis whfreby they ihould not live; 

Uwn. Horn. x. £. and I potluled (hern In Iheir owu gin<. 



■ ACU XT. 10. 
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Observance tende to l{f9. Tends to death. 

And th« commandment, which wot 
ordained to life, I found to be nnto 
death. Bom. vii. 10. 

If there had been a law given which 
eonld have fflven life, verily righteous- 
nesa should have been by the law. Gal. 
Ui.21. 

The first two texts affirm the general principle that obedience 
iecores felicitj, bat do not say that any human being renders 
tins obedience, in the full and perfect sense. The words, ^ if 
a man do," are merely hypotheticaL 

EzekieFs words, taken in their connection, are explained by 
Kimchi ^ m the following manner: As the Israelites did not 
choose to observe the comparatively mild statutes of God 
whereby they might have lived happily, he substituted other 
statutes, 80 different from the first as to render it impossible to 
live under them, by subjecting that disobedient people to those 
enemies who instituted violent and rigorous laws against them. 
That is, the ^ statutes not good " were not the Mosaic statutes, 
but those of heathen tyrants and oppressors, to whom, from 
time to time, God delivered the Jews in punishment of their 
sins.' 

The commandment which was fitted and intended to secure 
life, Saul, through transgression, found to result in death. Our 
criminal law, which makes hanging the penalty of the crime of 
murder, is designed for the preservation of life. But the 
murderer who is tried, convicted, and executed under that law 
finds it a law ^ unto death." 

The quotation from Galatians may be paraphrased thus: 
** If there had been a law given which could," — under the dr- 
cumstanoes, ^ which could," — amid the limitations, frailties, 
and imperfect obedience of humanity, " have given life." The 
law requires perfect obedience, in order to life. But it is 
absolutely certain that man does not, and will not, render this 
obedience ; hence the law cannot give life to him. No law, as 

^ Menasseh ben Israers Conciliator, Vol. i. p. 229. 
* 8ee ftirther, pp. 77, 7S, of present work. 
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such, can give life to sinners. In brief, we may say that tlw 
first series of t^xla implies that tlic design and normal tendency 
of the law is life ; the last, that, through man's imperfection and 
diso1)cdicnce, llic uctual result is death. Ilcuce, there b clearly 
no discrepancy. 

II. caniST.—Hi» mvinity. 

Chrift u (Voif. ffB U man. 

Tn thp bpjriiininE ■^^ tlie Wnrd, and But now ye ttr'i to kill nu, ■ nisa 
flieWi.rdwMBlthi.i>d, snillliB Word lli»i limil. lold yaa the truth, which I 
wu Uud. Aiid l)>f Wi.rd «■> miida liavelirtnlaf (,od. John lilt, 40. 
flnli. and dntlt imung ua. John I. llpcauw ha bath appolnlKl ■darli 
1, 1«. Uie whiob be wlU iuiln- the worid la 

tlutunliilheSan'KiiniU.'niTthnHia, rfnliteoUHiB't. bv ikal man wham ba 
OUad,«fure>eruidc>cr. U(1>.1.S. baUi ordftliwd. Ael* uTii. U. 

Une mrdlator Iw1k«ii (jnd and MCB. 
thamuiChrlalJeaiu. 1 Tim. U. 6. 

Christ ia here presented in two aspects — iu his divine 
nature, by virtue of wliid) he was God, and in his human 
nature, in respi'ct of which he wiis man. On llie one hund, he 
was " God, in substance and essence " ; ' on the other, he was 
man, as having taken ujxin him human nature. 
OncK 



llh the FntAer. 




Dil 


Hhicl from him. 


heramone. Jolii 


IK. 30. ^ 


U- w.irLd, a 


irlh from ilif Father 
<J 111.' world: ajtaln.I 



Tlie "oneness" of the first test is unity of essence, attributes, 
and will, hut not unity of {lerson. Tliis ia made clear in our 
Saviour's pray<^r for his disciples: "That tliey may be one, 
even as we are one." ' Here the i>etition is, not that the dis- 
ciples might lose their individual existence and be merged in 
one corporciJ organism, hut that, in their great work, they 
might be "of one heart and of one soul." Again, we read; 
" I have planted, Apollos watered ; . . . Now, he that planleth 
and he that watereth arc one." ' Not identity of person, but 
of purpose, is here intended. The underlying principle witich 
harmonises the two foregoing texts is therefore Uie following: 
Unity of essence and attributes, with distinctions of person. 

' So AlforJ, OD Jolia 1. 1 . • John xvU. 22. ' J Cor. iU. fl, 8. 
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Alford: ^ Christ and the Father are one — one in euencej 
primarily, bat therefore also one in working and power and in 
will ; • . . not perionaUy one, but euentiaUyr 

Equal to the Father. Inferior to him. 



Christ J«su8 : who, being in the form If je loved me, ye wouldjr^oice, be- 

■ obi ^ ■ 

my 
After Christ. For in him dwelleth xiw, 28. 



of God» thought it not robberr to be oaiue 1 said, I go unto the Father : for 
•qoftl with God. Philip, ii. 6, 6. my Father ia greater than 1. John 



all the ftilnew of the Godhead bodilj. 
CoL U. 8, 9. 

The words " greater than I ** do not assert Christ's inferiority 
in respect to essence, Barnes : " The object of Jesus here is 
not to compare his own nature with that of the Father, but his 
condtiian. Ye would rejoice that I am to leave this state of 
suffering and humiliation, and resume that glory which I had 
with the Father before the world was. You ought to rejoice 
at my exaltation to bliss and glory with the Father." 

Calvin : ^ Christ does not here compare the divinity of the 
Father with his own, neither his own human nature with the 
divine essence of the Father, but rather his present state with 
that celestial glory to which he must shortly be received." 

In this interpretation concur Luther, Cocceius, DeWette, 
Tholuck, Stuart, and Alford, with other critics and com- 
mentators." ^ This exposition is in perfect keeping with the 
context. 

The Son U God. The Father the only God, 

The ebnrch of God, which he hath And this is life eternal, that thev 
jmrehased with his own blood. Aets might know thea the only true Goo. 
XX. 28. John xrii. 8. 

Foraamoeh as ye know that je were 
not redeemed with corruptible things, 
OM silver and gold, from your vain con- 
versation received by tradition from 
loar flithers; but with the predous 
Mood of Christ. 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. 

In respect to the quotation from Acts, there are different 
readings. Some critics read ^' theos," God ; others, '^ kurios," 

' Says an eminent Unitarian divine, Bev. Dr. E. H. Sears : " For a mor^ 
til man, or for an archangel as well, to announce that God is greater than 
he is, were profane egoism. Bat for Jesus speaking as the Word to say, 
' my Father is greater than I,' is to say only that God as absolate, is mora 
than God revealed." — Heart of Christ, Appendix, p. 550. 
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Lord. Alford, Wordsworth, Mill, and olhers adopt (he former; 
Grieslmch, I.achnuinn, Meyer, Davidson, Tischendorf, Tregdlw, 
GrpcD, mid Ilackctt apparently, mlopL the latter residing- If 
we road " ihu church of the Lord," the passage will have uo 
direct bearing apon the poiot nnder di«mfision. On the worda, 
" the only true God," Barnes observes : " The only God in op- 
position to ull false gods. What is said here is in opposition to 
idols, not to Jesus himaelf, who, in I John v. 20, is called ' thfi 
true Goil uiid eternal life.'" 

Alford : " The very juxl&position of Jesus Clirist here with 
the Father, and the knowledge of bal/i being defined to be 
eternal life, ia a proof by implication of the Godhead of the 
fonner. The knowledge of God and a crtature could not be 
eternal life, and the juxtapodtion of the two would be incui- 
ceivable," 






SByjPof him, wlinm theKaihPrliMh When Ji 



>onorn«nim* 'MHI.xvri3. 



•tii. 1 b 



Tlie term " Son of God," is to be regarded as descriptive of 
Jesus, in his divine njiture ; '* Son of man," in his human 
nature. The latter terra, says AlfOrd, ia " the name by which 
the Lord ordinarily in one pregnant word, designates himself u 
the Messiah — the Son of God manifested in the Jlesh of man 
— the tceond Adam. And to it belong all those conditions 
of humiliation, suffering, and exaltation, which it behooves the 
Son of man to go through." From the following passage, " Here- 
after shall the Son of man sit on the right hand of the power 
of God. Then said they all. Art tliou then the Son of God?"* 

' Tliit verse is retHinod by Bomrmann, Wonlswortti, iind tho AraU^ 
Armenian, Syriao, and Vnlssle vcreionB. Il is omitted by Alford, Haclutt, 
Ueyer, Tlschendorr, and most olber modem critics. 

* Lake xxil. 89, TO. 
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it would appear that the Jews took the two expressions, ^ Son 
<rf God" and " Son of man," as nearly or quite synonymous, 
both denoting th3 long-expected Messiah. 

The onijf Son of God, Men alto tons of Ood, 

Hie onlf becotten Son, which Is fai For ts uumj t» toe \edbj the Spfrft 

the boiom of the Father, he hmth de- of God. they are the sons of God. Konu 

ehu^Aim. John!. 18. viii. 14. 

1b thb was manifested the love of Beloved, now are we the tons of God« 

God toward os, because that God sent 1 John ill. 2. 
his onlf becotten 8on into the world, 
thai we might live through him. 1 
John It. 9. 

Observe that the first two texts do not assert that Jesus is 
the " only," but the " only begotten," Son of God ; that is, he 
is the only being who sustains that peculiar relation to the 
Father, which is implied in the term '^ begotten." 

One class of theologians hold that, while men may become 
sons of God by adaption} Jesus is son by genercUtoUy and con* 
sequent participation in the divine essence and €tUributes* 
Sndi was the view of the Nicene trinitarians.* By analogical 
reasoning, they maintained that, as the human son participates 
in the nature and attributes of the human father, the same holds 
true of the Divine Son in relation to the Divine Father. Aooord- 
iDg to this view, held by many theologians at the present day, 
Christ is distinctively " the Son of God," — or, in the language 
of Dr. Hodge,' ** the only person in the universe to whom the 
word can be applied in its full sense, as expressing sameness of 
essence." 

Th«^ is another explanation of the term, ^Son of Grod," 
which is given by Dr. Watts,* Prof. Stuart,* Prof. Park, and 
others. They hold that Christ bears this appellation because, 
in respect to his human nature, he is derived from God ; also 
because of the elevated dignity which was conferred on hun 

1 Rom. Till. 15, 16. 

* Sbedd, History of Christian Doctrine, i. 881. 

'Theology, i. 474. Compare Dr. Miller's Letters on Eternal Sonshlp^ 
pp. 87-40. 
« See Works, t. 282-258 (edition in 7 vols.). 

* Letters to Dr. Miller on Eternal Genemtlon, Letter riiL 

10 
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as the Messiah, — bis resurrection from [he dead b^g Om 
comiDCiicemcut of his elevation lo supreme [ligoity, and being, 
moreover, tlje beginning of a new life; lliat is, something analo- 
goua to birtb or geucrstioQ. The lust-oamed theologian ' 
adJuces tiic aUditloual reason that Christ was greatly beloved 
of the Father. 

On cither of the above hypotheses, the fact that men are 
occasioDiilIy elyled " eons of God," T?hile JeBua h denominate 
" the ouly-liegi»tli?n Son of God," oceaaions no difficulty, siucs 
the two ap;>cl]atious are respectively used with very different 

Omnipotence. 

Bad all power. Wat not a^tghty. 

AndJpniwciinpiiiiiI'Mkaminoltmn, Tnillen m)' right bud. idiI on bit 

Mvine, All puKi-r i> tttai nnto inetn Wt, Unotinliif to ciiie. Int UtAalltt 
hnipn and In nrlh. Unit. nTlll IS DJivn M MfM forwRum It li nrepued 

The FathiT liivrili ih(> Son, Hid hub ofmy rather. UiK.xx.SS. 
kItpu III thiuga lulo hlB hud. John And \ie cnuM Ibpr<> do nn mlihtr 
lii. 3:;. work, »vr> ilnl bp )■!« \iU bud upon 

■ frw >Iolc fult, aiiJ lii-aliU Mrm. Jtirk 
vl. 0. 

Matt. XX. 33 ia rendered by Grotius, ChryEOstom, Clarke, 
Barnes, and others Uius : " is not mine to give, except to those 
(or whom," etc With this the Syriac Pesluto precisely agrees. 
The italita in the common version of this text pervert the 
meaning. The real sense is : " It ia not fitting that I should 
bestow it upon others." The question is not one of power at 
all, but of litncss. 

Mark vi. 5 impliea not physical Imt moral impossibility. It 
was not lack of power which prevented his working miracles 
at Nazaretli; but, aa tlie next verse shows, the "unbelief" of 
the people wus the reason why it was inconsistent for him, or 
why he " could not " thus work. So one often says of a thing 
which he deemed improper, or incompatible with his purposes, 
" I could not do it." 

Altord : " The want of ability is not absolute, but relative. 
The same voice which could still the tempest, could anywhere 

■ MS. Lectnrei, 
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and under any drcumstances have commanded diseases to 
obey ; but m most cases of human infirmitj, it was our Lord's 
practice to require faith in the recipient of aid, and that being 
wanting, the help covld not be given." 

Omniscience. 

Knew aU things. Ignorant of some things, 

B«t Jesus did not commit himsdf And raeing a fiff tree aflir offhaTfoc 

mto them, becaose be knew all men^ leaves, be came, u baply be miffbt find 

aad needed not that any should testify anv thing thereon : and when he came 

of man : for he knew what was in man. to It, be round nothing but leaves ; for 

John ii. 2B4, 96. the time of figs was not pet. Mark xi.18. 

Mow are wo sure that thou knowest But of that day and t/uU hour know- 
all things,- and needest not that any eth no man, no> not the angels which 
man should ask thee. John xvi. 80. are in heaven, neither the Son, but the 

And be said unto him. Lord, thon Father. Mark xiii. 82. 

knowestall things; thou knowest that And said, Where have ye laid him? 

1 lore thee. John xxl. 17. They said unto him, Lora, come and 

Christ, in whom are hid all the treas- see. John xi. 84. 

aras of wlidom and knowledge. Col. Wherefore in all things It behooved 

U. 8. him to be made like unto hitt brethren* 

Heb. ii. 17. 

Obviously, some passages represent Christ in the aspect of 
his Godhead, while others speak of him simply in his human 
nature, — au a man. When he is spoken of as ^^ increasing in 
wisdom and stature,"^ the humanity is placed in the foreground; 
when he claims to have existed '' before Abraham was," ' he 
speaks in his inherent divinity. As another has remarked: 
^"Hh infancy and childhood were no mere pretence, but the 
divine personality was in him carried through these states of 
weakness and inexperience, and gathered round itself the 
ordinary accessions and experiences of the sons of men." In 
the person of Christ, the Divinity voluntarily entered into, and 
took upon itself, the conditions and limitations of humanity. 

Ewald • observes : " Even the highest divine power, when it 
vols itself in mortal body, and appears in definite time, finds*, 
in this body and this time, its limits." To nearly the same 
purport, Colenso^ says: ^It is perfectly consistent with the 
most entire and sincere belief in our Lord's divinity, to hold, 
as many do, that when he vouchsafed to become a 'Son of 

>LiikelL02. *JohnviU.58. ' life of Chiiit, p. 810. 

* On Peatateach, Fart L p. xzxi. 
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man/ lie took onr nature fuUy, an<l voluntarily entered into all 
the conditions of humanity, and among others, into that which 
makes our growth in all ordinary knowledge gradual and 

The divinity and humanity were, as we believe, so united 
that they exerted a reciprocal influence, each modifying tha 
action of tlie other. If it be said that such a union in improb- 
able., we reply that there is an equal, antecedent improbability 
that a tpirit, Itcing immaterial, would be united with a hody 
composed of matter, BO its to form one personality, one «^oi 
yet we know Uiat this actually occurs in the case of man. 

In consequence of the union above mentioned, our Saviour 
could eay "1" of either component of his nature — the diviua 
or the human. Sometimes he spoke iu one relation, sometimes 
in the other, according as circumstancea or the e^igendes of 
diBCourse required.' In a KomewhiU analogous way, a mau 
says, "/rejoice at it," ami, at another time, "/weigh so much." 
In the first instance, the " I " refers exclusively to the toul; in 
the second, to the body. The soul rejoices, the body weighs. 
Yet the i)ronoun " 1 " is applied indifferently to either. We 
cannot but think that the principle underlying this mode of 
conception and speech, indicates a simple and correct interpre- 
tation of the second soi'ies of tests quoted above. They bring 
Glu'ist before our minds in his lower and subordinate relations, 
in the humiliation, the "emptying" Itimself of his Godlike 
majesty and visible glories, which he voluntarily undertook and 
endured.' 

As to the case of the tig-trce, Jesus wished to teach his dis- 

' Dr. Pft)-eon,onhi3dCHili-bcd, saicl,in !ut)alance,to hisfViendB, "Isnlftr 
u mDcli pain, as if every bono were unilercoini; dislomlion ; " and, in tbe 
■omc brcatli, " 1 am pcrTeclly, perfeelly liappy and peacel^il — niore happy 
tlian I can jiossiLily express to you." Ttiat in, ht teat u( tketame moment 
inleTnely happy, anil exifferlmj intently. Yet this involved no eonlmditv 
tion. The lencuat^c liad respeet lo dllTercnl rclalions, or to diirerent 
departments of lieinc. See TajBon's Memoir, by Cumminm, p. 4TS. 

' Sec fhil. ii. 7, 8; Greek taorhr Uintat, emptitd lliiDKlr. 
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ciples an important lesson. This was enforced npon their 
minds by his suddenly blighting the tree. The foliage of the 
tree was in snch a state that it was antecedently probable that 
there was fruit also. Jesus acted ^ according to the appearance 
of things ; being a man as well as divine he acted, of course, 
as men do act in such circumstances." 

Aa to Mark xiiL 32, Augustine says, " He did not know so 
that he might at that time disclose to the disciples." He adds 
elsewhere, ^ Though as God he could not be ignorant of any 
thing, yet his human understanding did not know it" 

Lightfoot, on the passage : ^ It is not revealed to him from 
the Father to reveal to the church." 

Wordsworth, on the same text : ^ It is true that the Son, as 
Son, knoweth not the day of judgment, because the Father 
' hath put the times and seasons in hit ovm power,' and the 
Father will reveal them when he thinks meet ; and therefore 
it is no part of the office of the Son to knowy that is, to deter* 
mine and declare the day of judgment" 

Some of the Lutheran commentators say that our Lord knew 
** in respect to possession^ but not in respect to use.'' That is, 
he mi^it possess but not use this knowledge. 

Waterland : ^ ^ He denies the knowledge of the day of 
judgment, but in respect of his human nature; in which respect 
also he is said to have increased in wisdom, Luke ii. 52 ; the 
divine Logos having, with the human nature, assumed the 
ignorance and other infirmities proper to it" 

Schaff, in Lange, on Matt xxiv. 36: " Christ could, of course, 
not lay aside, in the incarnation, the metaphysical attributes of 
his divine nature, such as^ eternity ; but he could, by an act of 
his will, limit his attributes of power and his knowledge, and 
refrain from their use as far as it was necessary for his 
humiliation." 

Alford: ^In the course of humiliation undertaken by the 
Son, in which he increased in wisdom (Luke ii. 52), learned 

1 Works, ii. 16S (Oxford edition, 1856). 
10* 
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obedieiico (lleb. t. 8), uttcm] desires in prayer (Lulce n, 
12, etc.) — tJiis matter was hidden J'rom him" 

Omnt presence. 

Ei^enjicfiere pretaat. Not oiHiiipreient, 

For wlierr iB-n or ilini»ioB4Uipro(l For y hsve llie poor iilinji wHh 

a«lhprln my nnmr. ihHaftMl Ib tbH luu; liat lOK tcbBTPDutklmira, Matt, 
bt »r (lii'iR. Mnll. iyIU.IO. xxrl. 11. 

1x1, [ ini with jiiu iJirir, rxn gnto Jxin* lilme«1f ^nrv nur. and *»( 
the end of till world. lUtt CxTlll. 30. wll.b tlitm. l.ulwixlv, 15, 

Jntn hud snOTeyeri liliDKlf »w%T- ■ 
mulULude bfling in l^al jitae*. JuJu 

Aad I im glad for yoor lake* that I 

jSiiti']d!lS. ■ ' ""*""■ 

The firBt texis refer to hia Bpirininl presence with his people; 
ttie SGConii ecriea rolatea to his visible prcseoce, in the body. 
Taul, ill Col. ii. 5, employs tankage of a quite similar import. 

IToline»s. 

He if Inig, Inin. 

Hf hod dona no yIoImiw. nelthw For hn liBth msdp hlin to he tin tar 
HIi'b""" 1 u . be" mnde ilip rifMeoiiiiieM of God In 

InilliwinlR timnlpd likp aaucon. Ulni. SCur.v.21. 

IWjms'lndI™in-li"vll.''2IS.* ' """^ 

The' wool "sin," in the latter text, doubtless means "sin- 
ofTcring."^ In this view concur Augustine, Ambrose, Erasmus, 
Lightfoot, Mackoight, Stuart, Wliitby, and many other com- 
mentators. 

Chrysostom says, " Him who knew no sin, who was righteouB- 
nesa itself, he hath maile sin ; that is, hath suffered to be 
condemned as a sinner, to die as a person accursed. 

De Wette and Alford give the passage a somewhat different 

' Schleuaner, Lextcon to the LXX, dcflnos the orisinal Greek term, 
iliaprla, as "pcccntum, ctinm poena pcrrali, ct sacrlflrlnm pinrulare.'' 
Iliel (rfvca, nlso, " a.icrifiriiiTn pro ptroaio," KMimpIes of Ihe seronilnry 
Biifnilicalion are Ezek \liii. 22; xYiv. 39; s]\\ 2± Accordin;; to Ccscnins, 
the corre«pon<lini; llclircw Itrm r^xan , wlt!i tivo kinilred words, means 
both (in anii liii-nfferiiin. PuersI &a>'a riKSI^ denotes sin In I Sam. xx 1; 
Psalm ]i\. i; Job xiii. 28; and tm-ojfermi/' in Ex. xsix. 14; Lev. Iv. ». 
Tbe Creek woni nicntioiicJ abOTC has clearly its sccouilaiy or Uctraiitif 
Miue in S Cor. v. 21. 
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torn, thus : Sin, i.e. Christ on the cross was the representative 
of sin — of the sin of the world. 

With a singular obliquity of mind and heart, F. W. New* 
man ^ says of our Saviour, as represented in the Gospels, ^ 1 
almost doubt whether, if one wished to draw the character of a 
Tain and vacillating pretender, it would be possible to draw 
anything more to the purpose than this," and expresses his ^ con- 
nction," that ^ in consistency of goodness Jesus fell far below 
vast nnmbers of his unhonored disciples." - 

What must be our estimate of a man who can thus coolly 
ignore the verdict of the ages, and wantonly revolt the moral 
aoiae of Christendom, by suffering his pen to trace such atro- 
cious sentiments as these ? 

Bkssed. A curse, 

God bath bleMed thee fbr erer. Fa. Christ hath redeemed ns from the 
tbr. %. eurae of the law, being made a ourse 

All nations shall call him blessed, for us : for it in written. Cun»ed m every 
ft. Ixxil. 17. one that hangeth on a tree. (ial. ill. IS. 

Worthy is the Lamb that wa<i slain 
to reeelTe power, and riches, and wis- 
dom, and strength, and honor, and 
gloiy , and blessing. Rey. ▼. 12. 

Luther and some other commentators, taking the language 
in Galatians too literally, have supposed that by some mysterious 
transference of human guilt to Christ, he actually became a 
tinner. This interpretation is, however, imcalled for, and re- 
pugnant to our feelings. 

Conybeare renders : " Ho became accursed for our sakes." 

EUicott and Meyer think that the abstract word " katara," 
eurse^ is diosen instead of the concrete, to " express with more 
force the completeness of the satisfaction which Christ made 
to the law.** 

Barnes : " Jesus was subjected to what was regarded as an 
accursed death. He was treated in his death as if he had been 
a criminal." 

As Christ suffered in the stead of those upon whom the 
cnree properly devolved, he might be styled " accursed," or, in 
the sense just explained, a '^ curse " for us. 

^ Phases of Faith, chap, rli, (third editton). 
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And Kl _ _ 

dipprd iD blood, and lil< Mine !• etUti 

~-" ' Ilm.xlit 13. 

anUi euo^* 



rodoDron: and kn tTHdtlh IDe Ktne- 

Altnlgbtjr tiod. Jttv, xix, IS. 

Do Wette ' snys that these lalter passages " glow with tht I 
spirit of Messiunic reronge." The appareut difficulty u cA^f ' 
obvialed. Just in proportion as aoy being loves hollnesB, in 
that proportion will hfi hate sin. Christ, being perfectly holy, 
being aIbo a wise and benevolent sovereign, cunnot but be most 
powerfully imjielled to reward virtue, and to punish ami oxter- 
minal« vice. The texts to which exception is taken, ore vivid, 
figurative expressions of the infinitely wise, just, and righteooa 
principles which Christ displays in the administration of faia 

Sp<jret 6m«erf reed. Wiel/lt iron aeiptr^, 

las. xlii. 3. tlkom pottei-'a m^asvI. I'll. 11. B. 

These passages present the Messiah in a twofold attitude; 
toward the penitent and humble, and toward the proud and 
rebellious. The " rod of iron " indicates the strength and 
crushing force with which he would chastise the rcvotl«rs ; the 
first text brings to view the tender compassion which he would 
exercise toward the dejected and helpless. The same mouth 
wliich breathed the tender words, " Come unio me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy-laden,"' could, without any incongruity, 
thunder at those scolhng hypocrites, the scribes and Pharisees, 
the terrible denunciation, "Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, 
how can ye escape (he damnation of hell."* 

' Introd. to New Teat., p. 876. ' Matt. xi. 28. * Hut. xxUI. n. 
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Courage and FartUude* 

Shrmik at death. Met it composedly. 

How is mjtonl troubled; and what He humbled himself, and became otei 
ahall I Mf? Father, mto me from this dient onto death, even the death of tha 
kow: bat for this cause came I onto cross. Phlli|>. iL 8. 
this honr. John xii. 27. 

Who in the dajs of his flesh, when 
lie had olifered np prayers and snppli- 
cations with strong erring and tears 
vnto him that was able to save him 
lix>m death, and was heard in that he 
leared. Heb. v. 7. 

Theophylact, Grotius, Tholuck, Barnes, and others, take the 
SaTioiir's words mterrogatively, thus : ^ Shall I say, Father, 
save me from this hour?" This interpretation makes good 
sense, and accords well with the context 

Heb. ▼. 7 may be rendered : ^ He was heard on account of] 
lus pious resignation," — or, " because of his reverence." So, 
in substance, Alford, Barnes, Bleek, Conybeare, Delitzsch, 
Luther, Robinson, Tyndale, and all the Greek commentators. 

Prof. Stuart, following in substance the conmion version, 
maintJiins that it was not death which Christ ^feared"; he 
dreaded lest he should sink under the agony of being deserted 
by his Father. In this respect he was '* heard," and received 
divine aid.^ Either interpretation dispels the difficulty. 

Veracity. 

Bis witness true. Not true. 

Though I bear record of myself, yet If I bear witness of myself my wit* 
By record is tnie: for I know whence ness is not tme. John v. 81. 
Icamaandwhitherlgo. Johnviii.l4. 



Grotins takes the first passage as a mere hypothesis, ^ even 
though I should bear witness of myself," etc. Bishop Pearce, 
Wakefield, and others render the second text thus : ^ If I bear 
witness of myself, is not my witness true ? " Should the com- 
mon version be retained, the meaning is. If I alone bear witness 
of myself.'* The Mosaic law required at least two witnesses.* 
Jesus therefore admits that his own testimony alone would not 
be ^ true''; that is, would not be regarded as Z^^aZ/iroo/*; henoa 
he proceeds to adduce the corroborative testimony of another. 

I i;Bke zzii. 48. ' Deot. six. 1ft. 
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Andrew Fuller : ' " The first passage seta forth his t«stiniony 
as it was in itself; the second as it was in tht account of 
tnen. . . . AdmitLing their l&wa or rules of evidence, bia testis 
mony would not have boeo credible! wid ilierefore in tfaa 
versos following' ho appeals to that of Johii the Baptist, and 
tho works which he had wrought in lua Father's name, whidt 
aniouiiied to a (n'stimoDy from the Father." 

Alfonl : The assertion in chapter v. was, that his own wt* 
tupjforttd witness (tapposin^ thai pottibW) would not ho trosU 
wortlij', but th:it hiB testimony was supported by, mid iu fact ' 
coincident with, that of the Father. The very same argument i 
is ustxl iu chapter viiL, but the olJitr tide of it presented to u^ i 
He does witness of himself, because his testimony is the testi- 
mony of the Father who vituntelk in him. 

Jteniverl h'lman teiHmang, Did not rCMioe U. 

Sginn'lDii.'john"'xir?27.' "" '"" " m?Khl bo nai-i'd. j'Xa'r.U.' ' ^" 

"I receive not," etc.; that is, the " testimony" of which I 
have spoken is not derived from human sources. It is infinitely 
more authoritative and conclusive than man's witness would be. 
I need not liuman testimony for mt/self; I merely adduce it 
for your sakes, that •' ye might bo saved." 
Mission. 






d Ihe daiifilitpr inlnit tier molhi 



That is, the object of his mission was peace, but a result of 
it wouhl, in many cases, l>e strife and war. Often, in securing 
a valuable end, we cannot avoid certain incidental evils. The 
object of tlie surgeon in amputating a diseased limb is the 
preservation of life, yet pain, as an incidental evil, follows tha 
stroke of his scalpel. 
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7b the Samaritans, 

And fent meMeneen before his ftee; 
mud they went ana entered into a ▼!! 



ley n 
rthe 



A religion of inherent, radical purity oould not be promul- 
gated in the world without awakening the fierce antagonism of 
everything impure and evil. Hence would arise strife and 
diTiuony bitter conflicts, — as incidental evils, the grand, ulti- 
mate, unvarying object being, nevertheless, holiness and peace. 

Xxtended to aU men. To Israelites alone. 

I win alto give thee for a light to the Go not into the way of the Gentilee^and 

Gentiles, that thou mayest he my sal- into any city of tlie Samaritans enter 

ration onto the end of the earth. Iml ye not. But go rather to the lost sheep 

xlix. 6. of the house of Inrael. Matt. x. 6» 6. 

Christ Jesna; who care himielf a 1 am not sent but unto the lost sheep 

ransom for all. 1 "Dm. li. 6. of the house of Israel. Matt. xy. 24. 

He made atonement, ^ tasted death," for every man, and the 
benefits of his mediation are, to a certain extent, enjoyed by 
all, but his personal mission was chiefly to the ^ house of Israel.** 
And the first, but not the later, mission of the apostles was 
similarly restricted. 

To Jews only. 

He departed from Galilee, and came 
into the coasts of Judea, beyond Jor- 
dan. Matt. xix. 1. 

(The woman was a Greek, a Syro- 

Eheniciau by nation,) and she besought 
im that he would cast forth the devil 
out of her daughter. But Je«>us said 
unto her, I^et the children first bo filled : 
for it is not meet to take the children's 
into Galilee. And he must needs go bread, and to cast it unto the dogs, 
tbfoogh Samaria John iv. 8,4. Mark Tii. 26. 27. 

So wli«n the Samaritans were oome 
mto him tber besought him that be 
would tarry with them : and he abode 
there two days. And many more be- 
liered because of his own word. John 
hr.40,41. 

**Jt IB impossible," says Zeller,' to reconcile these different 
aooounts." Now the truth is, that the infrequent exceptions 
alluded to in the first series of texts, only prove the general 
rule, that Christ's personal mission was to the Jews. The 
mere fact that, in journeying from Judea to Galilee, he passed 
through Samaria, which lay between the two, or that he wrought 
a miracle upon one Samaritan, and virtually commended 
another,* or that he actually tarried two whole days in Sychar, 
does not, in the slightest, militate against the certainty that hi$ 
pergonal ministry was among the children of Israel. 

* BtnmM and Benan, p. 79. * Lnke xvil. 16 and x. S8-67. 



lage of the Samaritans to make readj 
for him. Luke ix. 62. 

And it came to pass as he went to 
Jemaalem, that he passed through the 
nidat of Samaria and Galilee. Luke 
xrU. 11. 

He left Judem, and departed again 
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To fulfil the law. To redesm/rom Its evrM. 

ThlokBKt ihit I uncpnoMdMlnr Chritt hith rcilK-med ut from ttw 

the Ian-, ur I1i« iirophcM: I am not (nine of Ibe law. Ukl. lU. IS. 
eomp to destmy, ^ut to (UIBI. Uut. 
T. 17. 

He came to cany oat the ffreat end of the law, W secure lie 
righteousucss of man. He " fiilfiUeJ," perfectly obeyed, the 
moral law, wliile in him. as the great Antitype, the types and 
figures of the ceremonial law culminated and were fulfilled. 
At the same time, he came to redeem, by his atonement, peni- 
tent sinners from the " curee," the penalty of the law. 

Tif judge the vrorid. Sot tojudgt. 

nla Son Inla th* 

. .. wotldi bxtlhM 

„ aiitliortlT 111 Ihcwurld Ihniugb hlmmixbtbenTed. 

exHutfJiidpuii-uliiliw. Jolmt. ia,r>. John lil 17. 

Jpuux EKld. For ludRminit I am ooinfl Yc Jndre iflcr the flnh ; I hidR na 

Inlu Ihla vi.rM, tlial thry wbleh N« nun. John rllt. U. 

mlEbt bij inulc bliud. Juhabi. 80. bvliprc not, 1 ludzv bim nnt; tot 1 

ame nut la JudjR tliP world, but to 
6iire iliN Horld. J»bD k1). 47. 

The Greek word " krino" has the distinct, though associated, 
meanings, to judge merely, and to condemn. In some of the 
above paasages it seems to be use<l in one sense, in others a 
different one is employed, Jesus came, in a sense, to " judge" 
the world, that is, to determine, by means of the gospel, the 
moral status, and consequent final destiny of men; yet his 
primary object was not to condemn men, though, in the pro- 
cess of judgment, the condemnation of some wUI be a certain, 
although incidental, result " I judge no man," i.e. after your 
manner, or else, during my preienl mission. At his second 
coming he will in the ultimate and highest sense, "judge the 
world." 

Miracles. 

Proof of divine misiion. Not a proof. 

AndltraplMwlhntirivilwnrliwIilch Then rfanraoh also called the «iw 

the Ij>Rn did upon lli^'t'^vmlanv ind mm. and llic tom-H-n: nnv the ma- 

the ppopli! fi'in-d the Liird, and l>e- iileiaiia uf Kiypt. they aNo did In liXa 

11i!V-MltheI.0BD.indhiiservantMoH!8. manrer »Uh thrlr cnchuolmeiiU: for 

Ex. xiv. SI. they cuti down every niau liia rod. and 

An thou he that iihnuld come, or they became serpcnu, Ki. vll. 11, IS. 
do wc look fur aiiolhprr Ji-dus an- Aud IIh' inagiciaiia did nn wllh thdr 

Bwered and fatd unto them. (Jo and eoclianlmenln. and broueht up fh>gi 

■heo Julin BCDin Ibuw Ihhins which u]>on Ihe land of l':frypl. l^x. <hi. 7. 

Edo hear and ape: the hUnil receive If lliere Erin> amond you a prophet, 

eir algbt, and Ibo lama walk, Ibe or a dreauiiT of dreama, and glvetb 
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Proof i^ divine miMtUm, Not aproof. 

lepen are demiued. and the dnf hear, thee a tkgn or a wonder, and the sini 
the dead are raised np. Matt. xi. 8-6. or the wonder come to paM, whereof be 

BabbI, we know that thon art a spake anto thee, Bayinc, Let us go after 
teaeher eome from God: for no man other gods which thou hant not known, 
can do these mlraeles that thon doest, and let us serve them ; thou shalt not 
ezeept God be with him. John lit. 8. hearken unto the words of that pro- 

Tbe works which the FiUher hath phet, or that dreamer of drpams : for 

fven me to finish, the same works that the Loud vour God proveth you, to 
do, bear witness of me, that the know whether ye love the Lord yonr 
Father hath sent me. John v. 88. God with all your heart and with all 

God also bearing them witness, both your soul. Deut xiii. 1-8. 
with sins and wonders, and with di> For there shall arise false ("hrists, 
?ers Buraelfls, and gifts of the Holy and false prophets, and shall sliew 
Ghost, aooordioig to nls own will. Heb. great Hiirns and wonders; insomuch 
IL i. that, if ti were possible, they shall de- 

ceive the very elect. Matt. xxiv. 24. 

And if I by Beelscbub east out devils, 
by whom do vour sons cast them outf 
therefore shall they be your Judges. 
Luke xi. 19. 

Ktfen him, whose eomins; is after the 
working of Satan, with all power and 
signs and Iving wonders. 2 Thess. il. 9. 
And be doetn great wonders, so that 
he maketh Are come down from heaven 
on the earth in the sight of men, and 
deceiveth them that dwell on the earth 
by the means of those miracles. Kev. 
idii. 18, 14. 

On tluB general subject, we may say that miracles are one, 
bat not the only, proof of the divine mission of a religious 
teacher. His own character and claims, as well as the nature 
of his mirade, and of the doctrine he propounds, must be taken 
into the account There are two or three preliminary questions 
whidi must be considered before we proceed further. 

1. What amttituUs a miracle f We give various answers. 
Dr. Charles Hodge:' ^An event, occurring in the external 
irorldf whidi involves the suspension or counteracting of some 
Dmtnral htw, and which can be referred to nothing but the 
immediate power of Grod." "After all," he says elsewhere, 
(< the suspension or violation of the laws of nature involved in 
miracles is nothing more than is constantly taking place around 
US. One force counteracts another; vital force keeps the 
Awni^ laws of matter in abeyance ; and muscular force can 
control the action of physical force. When a man rabes a 
weight from the ground, the law of gravity is neither suspended 

^ Theology, Vol. ii. p. 70, and YoL i. p. 631. 
11 
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QOF violated, but counteracted by a stronger force. The m 

is true aa to ibu walking of Christ od the water, and tha ' 

swimming of t!ic iron at the command of tbc prophet." 

Prof. Park : ' " A miracle is a violation of the laws of matter 
and of finite mind in their established inelhod of operating." 
Or, more spetitically, " a phenomenon which occurs in viotatioa 
of the laws of nattire aa they commonly operate, and which is 
designed to attest the divine authority of the messenger in 
whose behalf it occurs," 

Archbishop Trench:* "An extraordinary divine causalitf 
belongs to the very essence of the miracle. . . > Beside aitd 
beyond the ordinary operations of nature, higher powera, 
(higher, not as coming from a higher source, but as bearing 
upon higher ends,) intrude and make themselves felt even at 
the very springs and sources of her power." 

Blcck'and Sdileiermacher : "A miracle is an evejit only 
relatively supernatural ; not absolutely violatiog the laws which 
God has established, but brought about by a hidden co-operation 
(rarely exercised in this manner) of other and higher laws 
than those which appear in ordinary phenomena." 

2, What is the hgiiimate force of a miracle ? John Foster 
has the remark that a miracle is the ringing of the great bell of 
the universe calling tlie multitudes to hear the sermon. Bishop 
Butler " Revelation itself is miraculous, and miracles are the 
proof of it. Pascal : '* Miracles test doctrine, and doctrine teats 
miracles." Rothe : " Miracles and prophecies are not adjuncla 
appended from without to a revelation in itself independent of 
them, but constitutive elements of the revelation itself." Ger- 
hard r* " The doctrine is the title-deed, and is essential to the 
eignificance of the seal attached to it. The miracle b the sealr 

I MS. Lectures, Eco, also, Smitb's Bib. Diet., Art. " Miracle*," appsif 
iixhy Professor Park. 
' Kotes on Miraclee, p. 18. 
• Inirod. to New Teat., 1. 221. 
•emlUi-t Bib. Diet., Yol. Ul. pp. IMO-lftW. 
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and 18 important for tbe aathority of the title-deed. The seal 
torn away from the parchment cannot fulfil its main design, 
and the pardmient with the seal cat out is lessened in value." 

Dr. Hodge : ^ ^ When a man presents himself as a messenger 
of God, whether he is to he received as such or not depends, fint, 
cm the doctrines which he teaches, and, secondly, upon the works 
which he performs. If he not only teaches doctrines conformed 
to the nature of Grod and consistent with the laws of our own 
ecmstitution, hut also performs works which evince divine power, 
then we know not only that the doctrines are true, hut also that 
the teacher is sent of Grod." 

Dr. Thomas Arnold : * ^ Ton complain of those persons who 
judge of a revelation not hy its evidence, hut hy its substance. 
It has always seemed to me that its substance is a most essen* 
tial part of its evidence ; and that miracles wrought in favor of 
what was foolish or wicked would only prove Manicheism* 
We are so perfectly ignorant of the unseen world, that the char- 
acter of any supernatural power can only be judged of by the 
moral character of the statements which it sanctions : thus only 
can we tell whether it be a revelation from God or from the 
devfl.'' 

Trendi :' ^ A miracle does not prove the truth of a doctrine, 
or the divine mission of him that brings it to pass. That which 
alone it claims for him, at the outset, is a right to be listened 
to; it puts him in the alternative of being from heaven, or from 
heO. The doctrine must first commend itself to the conscience 
as being good, and only then can the miracle seal it as divine. 
But the first appeal is from the doctrine to the conscience, to 
the moral nature in man." 

John Locke :^ '' Though the common experience and the 
ordinary course of things have justly a mighty influence on the 

* Theologj, i. 6S6. 

* Life, ii. 202 (Popular edition, Boston, 1S71). 
' On Mindet, p. 27. 

^ On HMMn UndentancUng, Book ir., chap. xri. Met. lt» 
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minda of men, to make them give or refuse credit to BsytfaJBg 
proposed to their belief: yet there is one case wherein tha 
Btrangeness of Ilio fact lessens not the assent to a fair teBtimoof 
given of it. For where such supernatural events are siutable 
to ends aimed at by him who has the power to change the 
coui-ae of nature, there, under such circnm stances, they may bo 
the fitter to procure belief, by how much ihe more they are 
beyond, or contrary to, onhnary obeervation. This la the 
proper case of miraclet, which, well attested, do not only find 
credit themselves, but pve it also to other truths, which need 
Buch confirraalioii." 

Dr. Thomas Brown : ' " A miracle is not a violation of any 
law of nature. It involves, therefore, primarily, no contradic- 
tion nor physical absurdity. It has nothing in it which la 
inconsistent with our belief of the most undeviating uniformity 
of nature ; for it is not the sequence of a different event when 
the preceding circumstances have been the same ; it ia an effect 
that is new to our obsen'ation, because it is the result of new 
and jieculiar drcumstances. The antecedent has been, by Bup> 
position, different ; and it is not wonderful, therefore, that the 
consequent should be different." '■' It is essential, indeed, for 
our belief of any miraculous event, that there should be tha 
appearance of some gracious purpose, which the miracle may 
be supposed to fulfil ; since all which we know of the operation 
of the divine power in the universe indicates some previous 
purpose of that kiud." 

We are now prepared to see the distinction betwBen true 
miracles and other events which miglit be confounded with 
them. A genuine miracle tends to confirm the associated 
doctrine, and is in turn sanctioned by it, while both the doctrine 
and the miracle commend themselves to our reason as worthy 
of the Author of nature. It obviously follows that not every 
ttrangefeat is to be regarded as a " miracle." The almost in- 
credible performances of CcTtain jugglers, contemplating M 
■ On Relsllon of Cuue Bad EflcM, pp. 334, M, 
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jfreat moral end^ are not to be classed with '< Qurades," bat are 
to be attribated to ^sleight-of-hand," or to a knowledge of 
certain occult laws and forces of nature. The wonders wrought 
with Jire^ in the Middle Ages, which men then regarded as 
miracles, we now see to have been mere tricks, utterly un- 
worthy of the intervention of the Divine Being. 

Again, it must be remembered that, as Trench^ has clearly 
shown, Satan's kingdom has its own miracles, as well as the 
divine kingdom, and these really involve the intervention of 
spiritual and supernatural agencies coming from the realm of 
darkness. Not being "• miracles," in the very highest sense of 
the word, they only partake in part of the essential elements 
of the miracle. They exhibit ^ not the omnipotence of God 
wielding his own world to ends of grace and wisdom and love, 
but evil permitted to intrude into the hidden springs of things, 
just so far as may suffice for its own deeper confusion in the 
end, and, in the meanwhile, for the needful trial and perfecting 
of Crod's saints and servants." 

Alf ord : ^ Miracles, a$ such, are no test of truth, but have 
been permitted to, and prophesied of, false religions and teach- 
ers." For illustration of this statement, he refers to several of 
the texts quoted at the head of this article. 

As to the feats of the ma^dans of Egypt, Bush, Dwight, 
and others think they were merely the tricks of skilful jug- 
glers.* Many commentators, however, seem disposed to recog- 
nize the supernatural character of the feats ascribed to the 
magicians. 

Keil : ^ With our very limited acquaintance with the dark 
domain of heathen conjuring, the possibility of their working 
4ying w(mder8 after the working of Satan,' i.e. supernatural 
things (2 Thess. iL 9), cannot be absolutely denied." He adds, 

' See Brefwster't Letten on Natural Magic, Letter 12. 
* Nocee on Miracles, pp. 25-27. 

' Compare Daridaon't curt remarks on this point; Introd. to Old Test. 
Lpp.221,223. 
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" Id the persons of the coDJurera Pharaoh summoned the migtit ] 
of the gtxis of K^ypt to oppose tlie might of Jdiovab, the Gtod . 
of the Hebrews." 

Trench : " Rather was this a conflict not merely between 1 
Egypt's king nmi the power of God ; but tho gods of Egyp^ 
the Gpirituul powers of wickedness, which underlay, nnd wera 
the soul of, that dark and evil kingdom, were in conflict with 
the God of Israel." 

Ilcngstenber^:' "The object to which all of these occur- 
rences were directed, according to chap. viii. 20, was to show 
that Jehovah is Lord in the midit of the land." This critic 
tliinks thiit the author of the Pentateuch does not speak defi- 
nitely upon the nature and origin of the results produced by 
the Egj'ptian magicians, atid that there is nothing existing 
whicli cau give us any information concerning hia opinion. 

As to Deut. xiii., we have seen that the miracle per «, apart 
Jrom the message, is not conclusive proof of the divine mission 
of the thaumaturgisL In this specific case, if the miracle- 
worker should inculcate " idolatry," — which had been molt 
ttrictly and explicitly forbidden by Jehovah, — this single cir- 
cumstance was to be taken as absolute evidence that he was a 
false prophet and a deceiver. Hence, the "miracle" would, 
in such case, be simply the work of Salan, which God suf- 
fered to be wrought for the purpose of testing man's loyally 
and fidelity to him. 

The "great signs and wonders," in Matt, xxiv., if of a 
supernatural character, are like those we have just mentioned. 

Luke xi. 19 was a home-thrust, aa argumentum ad hominem. 
He said, in substance, " I cast out devils, as also your sons 
claim to do. Now, if, as you assume, tbc exorcist is in league 
with Satan, how is it with your own sons ? " 

Aa to 2 Thess. ii. 9, Trench says, "They are ^ lying won- 
ders,' not because in themselves frauds and illusions, bat 
be<ause they are wrought to support the kingdom of lies." Or, 

■ Egypt and the Boolu of Moses, pp. 9S, 104, 103. 
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as All Old says, they ^ have falsehood for their base and essence 
and um.* 

Much the same may be said with reference to the text in 
Revelation, which Alf ord interprets as delineating one charac* 
teristic of the Papal church, the daim to work ^ miracles " of 
Tarions kinds. 

This topic may be dismissed with the single remark that, 
inasmuch as the miraclet and the doctrine of our Saviour are, 
at the same time, eongrwms with ectch other, and worthy of 
Codj the miracles may fairly be urged in corroboration of the 
divinity of his mission. 

Modes of jRepresenting Him. 

Despited, Honorable, 

He is dofplted and r^eeted of men ; Unto yon therefore which bellere he 
m aaa of sorrows, and Mqoainted with it precious.^ 1 rdt. ii. 7. 
crief : and we hid as it were our faces 
from him: he was despised, and we es- 
teemed him not. lsa.liiL8. 

These two texts contemplate quite different classes of persons ; 
the one those who, being spiritually enlightened, see the real 
diaracter and glory of the Messiah ; the other those who are 
still in the darkness and blindness of sin. 



Uncomdy. Lovely, 

As a root oat of a dry ground: he Mr belored is white and mddy, the 

hath no form nor comeliness; and when chiefest among ten thousand. His 

we shall see him lA«re is no beaulhr that mouth is most sweet: yea, he is alto- 
we shoald desire him. Isa.liii. 2. gether lovely. Thin is my beloved, and 

this is my fiiend. Cantic. r. 10, 16. 

There is no proof that these last texts refer to the Messiah. 
If they do so, it only need be said that he is despised by some 
persons, and admired by others. 

A lion. A lamb. 

Behold* thelion of the tribe of Jadah. And looking upon Jesus as he walked, 
Ser. T. 6. he saith, fienoid the Lamb of God! 

John i. S6. 

In one aspect, he is termed a ^ lion " in another a ^ lamb." 
The term *^ lion " brings out the idea of his dominion, as well 
as that of his descent from the tribe of Judah ; ' the lamb 
was an emblem of innocence, and was usually offered in sacrifice. 

* The origfaial word properly means an Acmor. * See Gen. zllx. 9. 
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High Priext. A iiKrifiix. 

yi» bite hiifLi ■ hlEh pried, wbo ii {l(< tppM)«4 !□ put ■"'^ >iD b:r Cm 
tbeHaJisifinilir bca'DRi. Heb.vill.l. olH-m] tu b«rUi? >iii9 of nun}'. Hab. 

Id making the atonement, he voluntarily laid do^ni hia own 
life; hn'^gave hi iiiteif a raasoia for all"; he was Ihe offerer 
uiid the uflcreil, both priest and victim. Od the term ** high 
priest," Alfurd nays, " the propitiatory, sacerdotal representative 
of men before God." 

A cine. A Hone. 

lamlhcvlne.voarrlhcbnQDtinitit Jmui Cbrlit hlnurlf being ttaecblrf 

thit ibldxib In mr. and I In Mm. the enmnr-iimt. r.ph.il.W. 

ume brlnmlli furlh inucli fnil: tot And aetuna arslumbllnc, mnda rock 

wltbouC mu j-e cin du nuililiiE. John ofDJItnw. epm fn Mm wiilch ■lumblt 



The figure of (he "vine" and "branches" sela forth the 
Ultimate, vital union of Christ and his people, together with 
their entire di'pt'iiilence upon him for spiritual nutrimeut and 
growth. Alford : " The inner unity of himself and his." 

The term " stone '' metaphorically presents Jesus as the 
"foundation" upon which his people build; also as the occasion 
of the " stunibliiig " and final overthrow of his enemies. 

A glfiiheril. A iheep. 

I am the Eood >'hoi>herd: Ilie Rood HonulrdMa^bKptotheiraughlH: 

•hppliiTd Bifcili hia llfii lur ibe Bliitp. and Llki> i lamb dumb before btt shwr- 

Our I.Drd Jexun. that ^mt Sbeplicrd vlll. Si, 
of Ibspbi-rp. Ueb. xlH.20. >Va«hed Ihptr mben, and made Ihein 

The .-hcphpnl and Jtuhop of your nhliv in tho bloud of ilie Xjunb. Uer. 

The first figure represents his tender, watchful care and over- 
sight of his " little flock " ; the second brings to view the 
meekness and innocence of his personal character, together 
witli the fact that he, like a lamb, was offered as a sacrifice. 



A Door. 






Brfdd. 
f'lng bread which < 



e It mr flesh. 
viiicn 1 win Rive lor the Ufa of llM 

world. Jobntl. ai. 

The first text points out the fact that Christ is the only 
medium of access to the Father; that in his name^ by his aid, 
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and throogh his atonement, we come to Grod. The second text 
implies that as material bread must be eaten, digested, and 
assimilated by us, for the maintenance of physical life, so 
Christ's spirit and teachings must be received into our hearts 
and incorporated in our lives, in order to our spiritual vitality. 

The Light of the world. Men are lights. 

TlolwMthA true Ufbt, which light- Ye mre the light of the world. Matt. 
cflb eyoT man that eometh Into the t. 14. 
worid. John i. 9. He was a burning and a shining light. 

Ab long as I am in the world, I am John t. 86. 
IIm light of the world. John ix. 6 Among whom ye shine as lights in 

the world. Thil. ii. 16. 

In the primary and highest sense, Christ is the Light of the 
world ; in a secondary and subordinate sense, Christians, viewed 
as receiving and reflecting his light, may be designated as the 
*• light of the world." 

The Foundation. Men are foundations. 

For other foundation ean no man lay And are built upon the foundation of 
than that is laid, which is Jesos Christ, the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
I Cor. iU. U. himself being the chief oomer-«ton«. 

£ph. ii. 20. 

The church of the living God, the 
pillar and ground of the truth. And 
without controversy, great is the mys- 
tery of godliness. 1 Tim. iii. 16, 16. 

It is not dear that the quotation from Ephesians implies that 
the apostles and prophets were themselves the ^ foundation " ; 
the meaning probably is, the foundation which pertained to 
them, — their foundation. Similarly, " sword of the Spirit"* 
means the Spirit's sword. Meyer, Ellicott, Stier, and others 
aay, ^ the foundation which the apostles and prophets have laid." 
Alford and Bucer : " the apostles' and prophet's foundation ^ 
that upon which they as well as yourselves are built." 

On the last quoted text, Ellicott says that ^pillar" and 
'^ ground," designating the church, are ^ only simple, metaphori- 
cal expressions of the itahUity and permanence of the support," 
and adds, "• were there no church, there would be no witness, 
DO guardian of ardiives, no basis, nothing whereon acknowledged 
truth ooold rest." Chrysostom, Theodoret, Tholuck, I^uther, 
Calyin, Bexa, Grotius, De Wette, Huther, Alford, and Words- 

1 8m Eph. vL 17. 
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worth ooncur in thia view, deeming the church " the t 
in which, and medium by which, Uie truth is conserved and' 
upheld." Bui if we admit that, in this secoD<lai7 sense, tba 
church is the '* ground " or Itasis of tlio truth, it must be remem- 
bered that C/irist is, after all, the deep substructure, the fomi' 
dation, of the church itaelf. 

It sliould bo udded that Oosterxec, with & host of critics,. 
punctuates the p^soge diScreuUy, thus : " Tlie pillar and 
ground of the tnith, and coufessedly great, is the mystery of 
godliuess." etc With Uiia translation the .Syriac Peshito closely 
corresponds. 

Sacrifice. 
Died for friend: For ennniw, 

T Uy doira my life for Uu ibeep. Wlilla we yrtn vet (ionen. ChrW 
Jolinx. 15. dJpdrorug Wlicn we weivfHintn, 

GKikb^r love hnlh no nun than this, we acre reooDclleil tu God br tha dcsth 
that ■ man lay diKvn bit life fur Ills of liii tion. Bom, i. S. 10 
frleuds. Jubu it. 13. 

He laid down his life for those who, though "enemies" for 
the time being, were prospectively "■ friends." This eshibitioa 
of his love broke down tlieir enmity, and transformed their 
hostility into friendship. 

The former passages refer to the prospective, the latter to 
the present, attitude toward him. of those for whom he died. 
On the first text from -Tohn, Alford says, " The Lord lays down 
his life strictly and properly, and in the depths of the divine 
counsel, for those who are his sheep." On the second text, 
" Our Lord does not assert of himself that he laid down his 
life onli/ for his friends (as defined in the next verse), but puta 
forward l/iis side of his love as a great and practical example 
for his followers." 

Laid doom Ai> oien life. Jeirt murdered Aim. 

I lay down my llf.', that I mlKhl take HLm, betng dfUvored by Iho detprml- 
It again. No min ukdh II frnm mo. nBtPc.iuneclandrotvknovilpdaoufUad. 
but I lay 11 down of mywif i have to have taki-n. and by wickod bisdl 
powor lo lay it down, and 1 ha™ power haye inicilli-d and slain. Act* il. 33. 
Id take It again, John x, i;, IS. And killod the I'rinoo of life. AcK 

111. 16. 

TheJu'tOnpi of wbom ye hare been 
DOW the hot ray era and murdenn. 
Acta vii. G2. 

Both stutemenU are true, and there ia not the elighteat dis- 
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crepancy. The Bimple fact is, that Jeens, knowmg perfecdy 
the hatred, power, and purpose of the Jews, voluntarily surren* 
dered himself into their hands ; whereupon they ^ with malice 
aforethought and prepense," took his life. He laid down his 
own life, and they killed him. 

Inierces9ion» 

The anJty Mediator. Holy Spirit intereedea. 

One mediator between God and men. Likewise the Spirit also helpeth onr 
tlie man Cbriit JeMU. 1 Tim. ii. 6. inflnnities : for we know not what we 

should pray for as we ought: bat the 
Spirit itself maketh Intercession for us, 
with groanincs which cannot be ut- 
tered. Rom.YUi.26. 

The last text when properly translated, does not assert that 
the Holy Spirit actually intercedes for Christians, but simply 
intervenes for their aid. 

Barnes : ^ It simply means that the Holy Spirit greatly aids 
or €usists ; not by praying for us, but in our prayers and in- 
finmties.'' Stuart: Prayer or supplication made by the Spirit 
is not here intended. The Spirit ^maketh intercession" by 
exciting in Chrisdans such longings for conformity to God, 
deliverance from evil, and the enjoyment of future blessedness 
as no language can adequately express. 

Alf ord : ^ No intercession in heaven is here spoken of, but 
a pleading in us by the indwelling Spirit, of a nature above our 
comprehension and utterance." 

Intercedes not for the world. Does intercede for it, 

I nraj for them: I pray not fbr the If any man sin, we have an advocate 

world, bat for them which thou liast with the Father, Jesus Cluist Uie right* 

given me; for ther are thine. John eous. IJohnii. 1. 
ZTil.9. 

As the connection evinces, the first text is equivalent to, ^ X 
am not now, at this time, praying for the world.*' The prayer 
in the 17th of John was offered specially for the disciples. 
This fact, however, furnishes no proof that Jesus does not, at 
present, intercede for all mankind. 

Cofning^ 

Jn humble guise. With regal state. 

Behold thy King eometh onto thee : Behold, one like the Son of man came 
he is Hist, and haTing salTation ; lowlr, with the clouds of heaven, and came to 
•ad nding vpon an as^, and upon a eolt the Ancient of days, and ther brought 
the fioal OK an int. 2Seo|i. Ix. 9. him near before him. And there wat 

given him dominion, and glory, and a 
l^;^ {lan.Tll.1^^ 




1S2 DISCHEPANCIES OF THE BIBLE. 

Tliese passugcs refer lo entirely diiFerent events. The first 
^xas fulljlled when our Suviour rode iiito Jeruuilcoa upon the 
ass ; the sucond will be fulfilled when he shall como agiun, " in 
the clouds of heaven, with power and great glory.'" 

Sueceedt overthrou! 0/ JeruiaJem. Tima of Gtntilft inlervme. 
For Ihi-n bIihU br etpM tribuhtlioo. Jpruul«n ataoll bo Irodd^n dDWRof 
~ ■■ ■ (ilw. unlll Ihe ilm« of Uia 



)ua b? dirk- (icotilea be 

a In hearoo. eluud, iiilh h 
Luke III. 24, 31 



ID wmiiig ■■ > 
i great glDiy. 



■Inn or the Sen 
Kbtt.KXlv.21, XI 

Tliis is one of ZcUer's objections. He eluiina that the two 
accounts arc incompatible be<ause one Becms to represent the 
coming of Christ as following, without any intaral, the " tribo- 
lutiou"; the other, the two events as separated by tlie "times of 
the Gentiles." 

The difEereuce, however, is easily ttccomtted for npou the 
hypothesis that Matthew employs hero what we may term 
" prophetic perspective," while Luke is writing somewhat cir- 
cumsLtntially and minutely. By tliis " perspective," which has 
a beautiful analogy in a familiar, ptiilosophicul ex{>eriment, a 
comparatively smull event close to tlic speaker, appears of equal 
magnitude with a monientoua but remote event, bo that the 
latter seems hidden by the former, or continuous with it. As 
the obser^'e^ looks <Iown the vista of the ages, the small covers 
the large event, and the two seem but one. 

On this point, Dr. Davidson ' says, " Intervening periods were 
mostly concealed from the sight of the seer." Bleek* says that 
in respect to time, " the prophecies are usually so framed that 
they have a perspective cliaractcr, great developments and 
catastrophes, occurring at considerable intervals of time, appear- 
ing to be brought close together, or to be quite intermiied." 

Lange:' "According to the perspective view o£ tlie future, 
the successive critical events that lie behind each other, are 
brought near, bo that llic great epoe/is rise into light like the 
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tops of mountains, while their times of unfolding, the pertodSf 
are concealed behind them, or are manifest only in less promi« 
nent signs." 

Wordsworth : Our Lord's prophecy has a double reference,— 
to the judgment of Jerusalem, and to that of which this judg- 
ment was a type, viz. his second coming to judge the world." 

Alford maintains that the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
final judgment are both enwrapped in the words ; the former 
being prominent in the first part of the chapter, while, from 
Terse 28, the lesser subject begins to be swallowed up in the 
greater, and our Lord's second coming to be the predominant 
theme. 

The word ^ immediately," verse 29, being supposed to imply 
the closest consecution, is the only term involving any difficulty. 
Hammond and Schott render the Greek term suddenlyy i.e. 
UMxpectedly. Glass says it is to be taken, not according to 
our reckoning, but the divine, in which a thousand days are as 
one day. Lange : " Describes the nature of the final catastro- 
phe, that it will be at once swift, surpassingly sudden, and fol- 
lowing upon a development seemingly slow and gradual. Thus, 
throughout the whole course of history, the swift epochs follow 
the slow process of the periods.** Owen : ^ May be taken in 
the general sense, very soon after, referring to the comparative 
brevity of these intervening centuries or ages, when viewed in 
relation to the ages of eternity, which are to foUow the day of 
judgment, and in reference to which all time is but as a 
moment's duration." Alford very satisfactorily says : '^ All the 
difficulty which this word has been supposed to involve has 
arisen from confounding the partial fulfilment of the prophecy 
with the uUitnate one. The important insertion in Lidce ^ shows 
us that the ^tribuhtion* includes ^ wrath upon this peopUy 
whiiii is yet being infficted ; and the treading down cf Jerusalem 
by the Gentiles still going on; and immediately after thai 
trUmJoHon which shall happen when the cup of Gentile iniquity 

* Cbap. xzi 28» 24. 
13 
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it full, aii<I when the Gotpd thcdl have been preached it oBtAe 
world for a witness, mid rejected iy the Genlilel, sliall tbfl 

coming o£ ihc LorJ lumself happen." 

Hix coming at hand. D aiu/ar off. 

Ve ifaill not all ilrr^. bul «a ih*il Thit yt be not «aon thktMi iD ulnd, 

■II be cliBDHd, ill ■ momonl, Id the or be Iroablcd. DElIb(!rby(iilrit,Iuwbr 

twlnklLfifl or ftn pye, At tbe iMt tnunp. word, oor bj tefter u Irani nt. ■« Ibu 

1 Cor, XT. 61. 10. )be dlf of C'briit l> kt band, het BO 

The LanJ i» »t hsnd. rhil. It, S. in»n deceive you by laylneBM. STbai. 

We shlchBn>Bti>iiR>»( remain unio U.2.S. 
Iha ronlng of tlie Lord ibiUI not iirv- 

li. 16. 

Hut (he end of ill Iblnn la at hand. 
I I'et, Iv. 7, 

Even De Wette' says, "It is no contradiction of the firat 
Epistle that Paul after exhorting them to Bteadfastly awut 
the second coming of Christ (1 Tbees. iv, 15), felt himsolf 
bound to mo<leral« their too exdied eKpectations ; and 3 Tbess. 
ii. 1, etc, is ciinipleiely in the spirit of primitive Christianity." 
Similarly, Dr. Davidson,' oa 1 Cor. sv. 52 : " The expression 
we means such Christians as shall then be alive ; all believers 
then living are grouped together." 

On 1 Thess. iv. 15, 17, he says, " Hence ' we whicli are alive 
and remain,' etc., can only mean * such Christians as live and 
remain.' Paul employs hunself and the eariy Oiristians as 
the representatives of those succeeding Christians who should 
be alive at the Redeemer's second advent. Thus in DeuL xii. 
1, the generation addressed is the representative of a succeed- 
ing one ; and in John vi. 32, a succeeding generation is employed 
to represent a past one." 

Andrew Fuller;' "Everything with respect to degrees it 
what it is by comparison. Taking into consideration the whole 
of lime, the coming of Christ was ' at hand.' There is reason 
to believe fi'om tins, and many other passages of the New 
Testament, that the sacred writers considered themsclvca as 
having passed the meridian of time, and entered into the after- 
noon of the world, as we may say. Such appears to be the 
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import of the following among other passages, * God hath in 
these last days spoken,' etc . . . Bat taking into consideration 
only a single generation, the day of Christ was not at hand. 
The Thessalonians, though a very amiable people, were by 
wme means mistaken on this subject, so as to expect that the 
end of the world would take place in their lifetime, or within a 
yery few years. To correct this error, which might have been 
productiTe of very serious evils, was a principal design of the 
second Epistle to that people." 

It is thus dear that this ^ discrepancy " of whidi Baur makes 
80 much, really amounts to nothing. 

Before missUmary jcumiey completed. Not tiU the world evangelized. 

Bat when they penecnte joa in this And this cospel of the kingdom shftU 
eitj, flee ye into another: for rerily 1 he preached in all the worlo. for a wit- 
•ayvBto yon. Ye tfaall not have gone ness unto all nations; and then ahall 
over the eitlcai of Israel, till the Son of the end come. Matt xxiv 14. 
Bian be oome. Matt. x. 28. And the gospel must first be published 

among all nations. Mark xiii. 10. 

Strauss' works hard to make out a contradiction here. He 
remarks : ^ On one occasion Jesus says to his disciples that the 
Son of man will return before they shall have completed their 
Messianic preaching in all the cities of Israel ; another time he 
says that the second advent will not occur until the Gospel has 
been preached in the whole world among all peoples." The 
difficulty is obviated by the following interpretations, any one 
of which may be adopted. 

Barnes, on Matt x. 23 : ^ That is, in fleeing from persecu- 
tors, from one dty to another, you shall not have gone to every 
dty in Judea, till the destruction of Jerusalem, and the end of 
the Jewish economy.'' 

Wordsworth : ^ In a primary sense, you will not have com- 
pleted your missionary work in Judea before I oome to judge 
Jerusalem, In a secondary and larger sense, — the missionary 
work of the church for the spiritual Israel will not cease till 
the second coming of Christ. There is a successive series of 
< comings of Christ,' all preparatory to, and consummated in, 
the great coming." 

> See New Life of Jesus, L 825. 
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AUord mainlainii that our Lord's prophecies respecdng hil 
coming liavc an imintdittle, literal aud a dUtanl, fortthadoieed 
fulfihneat. Ilunco he reganb '' the vengeance on Jerusalem, 
which bistoricallf |>ut an end to the olil dispensation, and was, 
in iU place witlt ri?ferencc to that order of ihiugs, the coming 
of the Son of muu, as a type of the final coming of the X-opd." 
lie calU attention to the "■ wido import of Bcriptura prophecy, 
which speaks very generally, not so much of evrntt themteltrci, 
pointi of time, us of proeetsions of events, all ranging under 
one great dcscriplion," and adds, "It is importoot to keep in 
mind the great, prophetic paralMi which run through our 
Lord's discourst^s, and ore somctimeg separately, Bometimea 
Bimultnneousty, jirusented to us by him." 

On " Till the Son of man be come," Baurogarten-Crusini 
Bays, " Uudl the victory of the cause of Christ " ; Itlichaclis, 
" To the iii.'3trui'iii:in of Jerusuleni " ; Calvin, " To the outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit ; " Norton, " Tliat is, before my religion 
is establishetl and its truth fully confirmed"; lleubner aud 
Lange, " Til] the Son of man shall overtake you," adding, " It 
points forwai-d to the second coming of Christ; uicluding at tho 
Bame time tlie idea that tlieir apostolic labors in Judca would 
be cut short." Lightfoot: " Yo shall not have travelled over 
the cities of Israel, preaching the gospel, before the Son of 
man is revealed by his resurrection." 

These interpretations, almost any of which may bo adopted 
without an arbitrary exegesis, serve to show how slight ia tlie 
fouikdation for the objection urged by Strauss. 

Kingdom. 

Not of Ihii world. Within the Phariteet. 

■When Jeaus Uipivfbrp poiwivcd th>[ And wlicn he ■!» demindcd or tha 

they wuuldcJinosaai.ke him bvfoiw, rhariiwM, wh^n iho kfniniom of tJod 

*l. 15. Willi absorvattoii. Kvllhir nhill ther 

.resut Rnawenxl. My kinedom I< not siy. Lohi-wl or, U there! fijr behold, 

of th» Morld: If my kingdom nere .if Ihc kingdom of Uod li wlililn rou. 

thi> world, then would my HrruU Lukoxvit. St, 21. 
aght. JohD xvlli. se. 

Andent interpreters take the expression " within you," at 
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pointing oat the fact that the kingdom is an inward, spiritual 
one, having its seat in the heart. Modem critics say that the 
kingdom had abeadj heen set up among the Pharisees hj John 
the Baptist and the Messiah, the former introducing it, the 
latter embodying and representing it. Schoettgen: ^It does 
not imply, in your hearts, but in your land and region." Alf ord : 
*^ The kingdom of Grod was begun among them, and continues 
thus making its way in the world, without observation of men." 

It has no end, WiU terminate. 

And there wm iriven him dominion. Then eometh the end, when he shtll 

and glory, and a lungdom, that all peo- have delivered up the kingdom to God, 

pie, witlona, and languages should serve even the Father; when he shall have 

Um; his dominion is an everlasting put down all rule, and all authority and 

dominion, whieh shall not pass away, power. For he must reign till he hath 

sh shall not put all enemies under his feet. . . . And 

when all things shall he subdued unto 

And he'shall reign over the house of him. then shall the 8on also himself be 



Jacob for ever: and of his kingdom subleot unto him that put all thinn 

there skiall he no end. Luke 1. 88. under him. that Uod may l>e all in all. 

Bat unto the Son ke §aith. Thy throne, 1 Cor. xv. 24, 26, 23. 
O iiod, M for ev«r and ever. Ueb. i. 8. 

Neander : ^ Inasmuch as the work of Christ, founded upon 
his redemptive acts, proceeds toward a definite goal, it must 
needs come to a termination when this goal is reached." Dr. 
Hodge : ^ When he has subdued all his enemies, then he will 
DO longer reign over the universe as Mediator, but only as God, 
whfle his headship over his people is to continue forever." 

Dr. Davidson ^ holds that Christ's kingdom has two depart- 
ments or branches, — one relating to his saints, the other to his 
enemies. When the purposes of the latter department are ful- 
fiUed, he will deliver it up to the Father ; the former he will 
retain forever. 

Andrew Fuller;* ^The end of which Paul speaks does not 
mean the end of Christ's kingdom, but of the world, and U e 
things thereof. The ' delivering up of the kingdom to tli9 
Father' will not put an end to it, but eternally establish it )d 
a new and more glorious form. Christ shall not cease to 
reign, though the mode of his administration be different." 

Alf ord; ^The kingdom of Christ over this world, in it» 

^ flacred Henoeneatics, p. 571. * Works, i. 678. 

12* 
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b^ioning. its furtherance, and iU completion, bae one great 
end, — the glorifirntion of the Father by the Son. Therefore, 
when it shall he fnlly established, every enemy overcome, 
everything aubjpcted to him, he will, — not reign orer it and 
aUde its king, but deliver it up to the Father." 

Even oil this interpretation, the kingdom of the Son will 
continue. For it is dear that the subjects, laws, and policy of 
that kingilom will remain unchanged ; only the dominion of 
Christ will " be absorbed in the all-pervading majesty of him 
ior whose glory it was from first to last carried onward." 
Bengol tersely and admirably expresses the truth, " omnia erunt 
tubordinala FiUo, Filitu Patri" ; All things will be subordi- 
nate to the Son, the Son to the Father. 



A i:ity hear* U. 

In his divs Judah shill be UTCd, In thoae diyi (hdl Jndih Tm MTcd. 
and Isruel ibM dwell nfety: and Itiii tnd Jeruulem ghiiU dwell ssrelv: and 
ill till namff KliOKb)' lie bIjbII be called. Ilili U the miuir whereirllh thv ab$ll b» 
The l^ao our KlKhleoiuiiiss. Jer. called. The LUBLi our Ulgbteaiun«L 

Kaegelsbach, in Lange, maintains that the word " be," in the 
expression, " this is his name whcrel>y he shall be called," can 
refer only to Jerusalem. " Jehovah our Kighteouaness " is not, 
then, tlie name of tjie scion of David, but of the nation, — 
the idea being that Israel will be a nation, that will have no 
other rigbteousness than Jehovah's. If neither text refers to 
the Messiah, there is, of course, no discrepancy. Even if other* 
wise, we see nothing improbable in the supposition that the re- 
deemed nation should be called after the name of its Bedeemer 
&nd King. 

Note. — The forccoinBara — not indeed oH the caseaaddnced by infldal 
writen, — but all which seem woriliy or noiic«. and to n,nis property 
tmdcr this head. A considcrablD number of apparent conlradictioot per 
lainin<; lo various events in tbe life of Christ, arc rct^nthle to the " hiator- 
ical" dcpanmcnt, and wiU be discussed la a snbaeqnent pan or lliii 
voloma. 
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III. HOLT SriBIT.-'JPersanalUi/. 



It i$ an Influence, 

Hie Spirit of God mored apon the 
fluse of toe waters. Qen. i. 2. 

nine elect, in whom mj soal deligbt- 
eth; I have pm my Spirit apon him. 
IM. xlii. 1. 

I aend the promiite of my Father npon 
you ; but tany je in the citv of Jeru- 
•alem, antil ye oe endued with power 
from on high. Luke xxiv. 49. 

God gireth not the Spirit by measure 
wUo him. John iii. 84. 

Ye shall be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost not manv asjrs hence. Acts i. 6. 

Saith God, 1 will pour out of my 
Spirit npon all flesh. . . . And on my 
servants and on my hand-maidens. I 
will pour out in those days of my Spirit. 
Acts ii. 17. 18. 

Feter. filled with the Holy Ghost, said 
nnto them. Acts iv. 8. 

God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with 
the Holy Ghost and with power. . . . 
The Holy Ghost fell on all them which 
beard the word. Acts x. 88, 44. 

Quench not the Sphrit. lXhess.T.ld. 



Me is cm InieUigence, 

Whoeoerer speaketh against the Holy 
Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, 
Mdther in this world, neither in the 
world to come. Matt. xii. 82. 

Bat the Comforter, which i» the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Fkther will send in 
my name, he shall teach you all things, 
MM bring all things to your remem- 
branoe, whatsoever I have said onto 
yoa. John xiv. 28. 

When he the Spirit of troth is oome, 
be will guide you into all truth : for he 
•hall not speak of himself; but what* 
soever be shall hear, thai shall he speak : 
•ad he will show you things to oome. 
He shall irioriiy me: fur he shall re- 
eeire of mine, and shall show it nnto 
TOO. John xvi. IB. 14 

Then the Spirit said nnto Philip, Go 
near and Join thyself to this chariot. 
Acts TiU. 29. 

The Spirit of the Lord caught away 
mUp, that the eunuch saw him no 
Bore. Acts viii. 89. 

Tbe Holy Ghoet said. Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work where- 
auto i hare called them. Acts xiii. 2. 

For It seemed good to the Uoly Ghost, 
■■d to OS, to lay apon you no greater 
barden. Acts xv. 28. 

Tbej assayed to go into Bithynia, hot 
tbe epirit snifered Uiem not. Acts 
xri7. 

The flock over the which the Holy 
Ghost hath made yon overseers. Acts 
ZZ.28. 

Well spftke tbe Holy Ghost by Esalaa 
fbe prophet nnto our fkthers. Acts 
sxvin.9^ 

And he that searcheth the hearts 
knowetb what i» the mind of the Spirit, 
because he maketh Interoesslun for the 
Mints, according to the will <^ God. 
Bom. Tiii. 27. 

Tb« Spirit searcheth all things, yea, 
tbe deep thincs of God. For what man 
knoweth tbe things of a man, save the 
nirit of man which is in him It Even so 
tile things of God knoweth no man, 
bat tbe Spirit of God. 1 Cor. ii. 10. 11. 

Fdr to one is given by the Snirit the 
word of wisdom; to another the word 
ef knowledge by the same Spirit. . . . But 
all tbeee worketh that one and the self- 
itaie Spirit, dividing, to every man 
itverally as he wUl. 1 Cor. xU. 8,11. 

And grieve not the holy Spirit of 
God. J^h. iv.ao. 

It is obyioQs that one or the other of these two series of texts 
most be interpreted figuratively. When we take into consid* 
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eraLion the numerical prepouderance, aa trell as the evident 
literalnesB and veriBimilitude. of the former class of teits, wa 
are led to conclude thut they are to be Ltkcn according to their 
natural and obvioua import, while those of the latter clasa must 
be interpreted tropically. 

There ore two theories respecting the Holy Spirit ; one, that 
he is a dietinction in the Trinity, co-c()UaI, co-essential, co-etemal 
with the Father and Sou ; the otiier, that it is " simply the 
divine influence, sometimes in creation, and in outward events, 
but in the great majority of instances, on the soul of man."' 
Between lliese two theories, we discover no tenable middle 
ground. Unquestionably the first theory affords a belter basis 
for the explanation of both the foregoing classes of texts, than 
the second can bo made to furnish by any exegetical iDgenoity. 
Some orthodox critics, however, think that in certain coses, the 
term "spirit of God" ia a syiionjTne for the "power of God ;"or 
that the name is put by metonymy for the effect of the Spirit 

Clearly, several texts of the second scries must, upon any 
theory of interpretation, be regarded as figurative. The ex- 
pressions " baptized with," " pouring out," etc., merely indicate 
that the Holy Spirit would be bestowed in great fulness. It 
should be carefidly tiotcd that this figurative " baptism " look 
place on tlie day of Pentecost, when the disciples were " tilled 
witlk the Holy Ghost."* And the fact that they were thus "filled" 
is not in the least repugnant to the idea that the Holy Spirit is 
an Intelligence ; for Salan is unquestionably represented in the 
scriptures as a personal being, yet we are told that he " entered 
into" Judas and'-lilled the heart" of Ananias.* Unless we 
deny all supra-mundane agencies and influences, we must admit 
that one intelligence may enter iuCo, possess, and fill another. 

The metaphorical nature of the words " anointed with the 
Holy Ghost and with power," is beyond question, even on the 
hypothesis tliat the Holy Ghost is a mere inf ucuco. For tba 
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idea of a literal ** anointing ** with an influence or with power is 
an abeardity. What, then, is the meaning of the metaphor ? 
It appears that, among the Jews, a prophet, priest, or king was 
<* anointed " when he was set apart for, or inducted into, his 
office. TUs ceremony, ^ according to the Hebrew symbology, 
denoted his receiving the spiritual gifts and endowments whidi 
he needed for the performance of his duties.** 

The *^ anointing" spoken of, means, says Prof. Hackett, that 
Christ " possessed the gifts of the Spirit without measure, was 
famished in a perfect manner for the work which he came into 
the world to execute." 

In the quotation from 1 Thess., the Holy Spirit is, on account 
of his purifying and illuminating power, figuratively spoken of 
as fire. The word " quench " simply keeps up the figure. 
This representation, however, no more disproves the personality 
of the Holy Spirit, than does the fact that Grod is termed a 
'^consaming fire," militate against his personality. Both ex- 
pressions are figures setting forth certain aspects of the truth. 

The methods of interpretation adopted by those who do not 
admit the personality of the Holy Spirit, are exemplified as 
follows. Prof. Peabody,' on Rom. viiL 2G, 27, says, ^ I do not 
think that the Spirit of God is referred to in this passage. 
It is the spirit or soul of tnan^ of the Christian, that is here 
spoken of . . . for the souls of the righteous intercede for them 
according to the divine wilL" With what propriety a man's 
own soul or spirit could be said to '* intercede " for him, the 
reader must judge. 

IHvinity. 

He is Ood, Be is subordinate, 

Feier nid, Anaaias, wbr hmth Satan I will pray the Father, and he shall 
filed thine bcart to lie to the Holy give 70a another Comforter. John 
Ghoet, . . . thon hast not lied nnto men, xiv. 16. 

bni onto God. Acts r. 8» 4. When the Ck>mforter is oome, whom 

I will send unto you fh>m tlie Father, 
even the Spirit of truth which proceed* 
eth from the Father. John xv. 26. 

The latter texts refer to an official, but not an eesentiali sub* 
' Lecutret oa Christiaa Doctrins, p. 114. 
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ordinaljon. It mny be inferred from them ihat there ia a fitnea 
in the Holy Spirii's undertaking ibe function indicated, but not 
that he is not imly and properly divine. Dr. Hodge ' t«nns the 
Spirit " tlie executive of the Godhead," and says, " he b snbor* 
dinate to the Father and Son, as to liis mode of snbsistence and 
operation, as he ia said to be of tbo Father and of the Son ; bft 
is sent by them, and they operate through him." 

While, therefore, his subordination aa to ofGce is pluolj 
taught, there is no proof of his inferiority in respect to Bub> 
stance or essence. 

FruUg.* 
I/DBe and Gentltnm. TtngeorKe and FUry. 



ThaPbllMlBH BhouU^BcalBiithlB: 
ad tlM Snlrll of the Lonu oiim nigh* 
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i. 10. 11. 

The sense of the quotation from Judges is, that Samson, in 
this hour of extreme peril, received divine aid so that he broke 
his bonds, and sucesstully defended himself. The words, " the 
spirit of the Ix)rd came upon liim," imply, says Bush, "a 
supernatural influence raising the bodily or mental powers to 
an unwonted pitch of energy," and thus '• enabling him to per- 
form achievements to which his unassisted powers would be 
entirely unequal." It cannot be proved that the Holy Spirit is 
intended in this passage. 

In 1 Sam. sviii. 10, tlie arliele is not found in the Hebrew, 
so that the proper rendering is "an evil spirit from God," It is 
said (o be " from God," says Keil,' " because Jehovah had sent 
it as a punishment." 

' Theoloftr, I. 529. 

■ On BealowmeDt of Hal; Spirit, lea Hiitoncal DUcrepancles, " Tim*.' 

■ On 1 Sam. xW. U. 
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This passage biiDgs to view God's soyereignty and absolute 
control in the spiritoal as well as in the material world; Not 
even ^evil spirits" go forth without his permission, to exert 
their infhienee npon the wicked. And he has a punitiye pur* 
pose in granting this permission* He uses evil to chastise eviL 

IV. TJffE SCBirTUBES.—InspiraHan. 

AU Scr^;>tur€ irupired. Some not so. 

An Mriptare isjdrea hj iniptrmtioii Bat I speak this by permission, tmd 
cf God, sad ii profliable. 2 lim iii. 16. not of oommandment. . . . But to the 

rest speak 1, not the Lord. 1 Cor. T5i. 
6,12. 

That which I speak, I speak it not 
after the Lord, bat as it were foollshljp 
in this oonlidence of boasting. 2 Cor. 
xi.l7. 

Han J commentators, Origen, Theodoret, Erasmus, Luther, 
GroCins, Tyndale, Cranmer, Hammond, Adam Clarke, Huther, 
Ellicott, and Alford, agree substantially with the Sjriac Peshito 
in rendering the first text thus : ^ Every scripture inspired by 
God is also profitable.'' The theory involved in this version is 
sufficiently elastic to allow Paul, while writing under the guid- 
ance of inspiration, to occasionally introduce, upon unimportant 
points, his own uninspired opinion, — that opinion being in 
harmony with the general scope and design of the book. 

If, however, with Chrysostom, Gregory of Nyssa, Calvin, 
Wolf, Bengel, Owen, De Wette, Olshausen, Barnes, Conybeare, 
Ooaterzee, Wordsworth, Dr. Hodge apparently, and others, we 
reid : ** Is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable," the 
texts at the right still admit of a facile interpretation. The first 
of these quotations means, according to Alford and Conybeare, 
** I am not now speaking by way of command, but merely ex- 
jnessing my permission." If we adopt this very natural inter- 
inretation, the passage does not touch the question of inspiration. 

The meaning of the 12th. verse may, perhaps, be thus ex- 
pressed: ^But to the rest speak I," that is, I Paul in my 
apostolic office, speaking, not now horn special revelation, but 
under the general supervision of the Holy Spirit ** Not tha 
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Lord," that la, not ChriBt by any direct cominaiid GjMkeo by 
him, since tJirj qucsUon was one with which lie did not denl in 
his recordwi diseoursea. Hence, in this case, — as in the language 
of tJie 23th vevsc, ■* I have no commandment of the LortI, yet 
I give my judgment," — Paul was permitted to eipress liis own 
judgment as lo the case under consideration, giving us, at the 
same time, suitiiblo notice that he is speaking in his own proper 
person. Vet tliere u no reason lo doubt that the "judgment" 
he thus etpressed, was in complete harmony with "the mind 
of the Spirit" 

Dr. Arnold.' referring to a text of similar import, tlie 40th 
verse of the sume chapter, deems it a token of God's " espciaal 
mercy lo us, tluit our faith in St Paul's general declarations o£ J 
divine truth might ikot be shaken, because in one particular I 
point he was permitted to speak as a man, giving express notios ■ 
at tfie time that he was doing bo." 

" I speak it not after the Lord," 2 Cor. li., probably meant 
" not after the example of the Lord." That is, I am constrained 
to an apparent departure from that ciain|)lc. In vindication 
of myself from tlie unjust aspersions of my enemies, I am 
compelleil to speak wiih seeming boastfulness, — as it were 
" foolishly." This " glorying after the flesli " was not, how- 
ever, really contrary to our Lord's example, because it origi- 
nated, not in love of boasting, but in the necessities of the case. 

We thus see that the above texts may be reconciled upon the 

basis of an intelligent and comprehensive theory of Inspiration. 

Moral Purity. 

Furit'j enjoined. Impure ideat lug^alad. 

It must bo conceded by all candid persons that the general 
tenor of the Bible is decidedly in favor of purity. Yet, it is 
objected that certain passages, particularly in the earlier booki 
and in Canticles, are calculated to excite impure thoughta and 
feelings. 

To this we reply, 1. Many of the expressions which aro 
■ HiK«IUuieoas Worki, p. 28T (Appleton'i edlUou). 
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deemed objectionable, are found in the Mosaic Law. 'Every 
intelligent person is aware that law-books must be very specific 
and explicit in their phraseology. An examination of any com- 
pilation of statutes, or of any standard work on medical juris- 
prudence, will be conclusive on this point. It is not surprising, 
then, that the Jewish code of laws contains some expressions 
that seem coarse. Without great minuteness and perspicuity 
these statutes would have failed to answer the designed end. 

2. We must bear in mind the great freedom of Oriental 
speech and manners. In the impassioned style of thought and 
expression prevalent in the East, there is a license, a warmth, 
a voluptuousness even, which would shock the fastidious ears 
ci Occidentals. Ideas and objects of which they of the Orient 
would speak with the utmost freedom, we should indicate, if at 
all, by euphemism and circumlocution. The Bible was written 
by Eastern authors, and bears traces of its origin among a 
people whose customs and habits of thought were widely dif- 
ferent from ours. Upon this radical divergence are founded 
many of the so-called ^ indelicate '' expressions of scripture — 
expressions which would strike an Oriental ear as perfectly 
chaste and proper. Prof. Stuart,^ speaking of certain expres- 
nons in Canticles, observes, '^ It is clear that no indecency is 
intended, and equally dear, as it seems to me, that no improper 
feelings were excited, by the language in question, in the minds 
d those who were originally addressed." He also calls atten- 
tion to the fact that women are excluded, in the East, from 
public assodation with men, being kept in sedusion. Hence 
greater freedom of speech was allowable than in our mixed 
•odety. Besides, as Prof. Cowles ' suggests, the mode of dress 
in the East being different from ours, certain parts of the body 
are there exposed which would not be among us. Rev. W. M. 
Thomson' says : " While the face is veiled, the bosom is exposed 
in a way not at all in accordance with our ideas of propriety.** 

^ Hist, of Old Test. Canon, pp. 877, 878 (Rerised edition, p. 858). 
'lBtrod.toCom.ODCAatick8. * Land and Bimk, L ITi^ 

II 
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An Oriental would, oa apfieora, deem it do more indolicaM til 
praise the brcasls, than the litiir or eyea or bands of a feuial& 

3. MoD^ expressions wliich are said to oSend the taste an 
due lo the baltlucss and other iufelidlies ot the English versioBi 
The Hebrew is far less objectionable on tim score. Frot 
Stuart' observes: "Hio [teruBal of the original makes mudt 
lees impression on me of an exceptionable kind thaa (he perusal 
of our version. It is far more itelicate, at least to my apprfr- 
ht^sion. It were easy to exhibit particulars which would 
justify this stntement," 

Isaac Taylor : ^ " If a half-dozen heedlessly rendered passagM 
of our Engliiili version were amended, as easily they might bo^ 
then the Cuuticle would well consist, throughout, with ths 
purest utterances of conjugal fondness." 

Prof. W. n. Green* flays: "There is not the slightest taint 
of impurity or immodesty to bo found in any portion of thif 
elegant lyric." And we think that no one who carefully reada 
the elegant translations of Zockler, 'Withinglon, Cowles, or 
Ginsburg, will dissent from this opinion. 

Predictimu. 

Privately inlfrpreted. Not privattly iaterprtted. 

And » he »[ upnn the mount of KnowlDH tli<9 fint, thml do prophliej 

lives, the diaclplM cime uutn him pri- of Ih? scriphi™ Is of »ny prlrsle Intn^ 



1 



Ollvw, the diaclplM cime uutn him pri- of Ih? scriphi™ Is of »nF priT« 

nteW, fliyinfr. T^^ll ut. whpii ahiilL these pretalloD : tor the pronnecT cj 

thltiK* IH'T ind AMI •kail be the alga In old tlmp bv thr will nt m 

of llir comlnc, and of the eod ot &e lioly men of (iod spiko ai IJieg mt 

irorldr Unit. xxiY. 3. moin) by the Holy Ubort. afet.1 



The Greek corresponding to "of any private interpretation" 
is confessedly obscure. TJie word " epilnsis " occors in no other 
passage of tlie New Testament. Hence tlte difficulty in deter- 
mining its precise signilication here. Tliat, however, it has 
any reference to attempts to explain the scriptures in private, 
is maintained by no scholar. 

We subjoin various renderings of this passage. The Syrtao 
Peshito : ^ Ko prophecy is an ei|)osition of its own text." 

' Hl«t. of Old Test. Canon, p. 832 (Revised ediiioo, p. 857). 
' Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, pp. 181, IS5 (London editlDD). 
■ TranilaiioQ of Z<>cklcr, Id Lange, p. 102, now. 
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Bishop HoTflley : ^Not anj prophecy of scriptare is of self- 
faiterpretationy or is its own interpreter ; because the scripture 
prophecies are not detached predictions of separate, independent 
events, bat are united in a regular and entire system, all ter- 
minating in one grand object — the promulgation of the gospel 
said the complete establishment of the Messiah's kingdom." 

Dr. John Owen: " Not an issue of men's fancied enthusiasms, 
not a product of their own minds and conceptions, not an in- 
lerprotation of the will of God by the understanding of man, 
that is, of the prophets themselyes." 

Dr. Adam Clarke : ^ ^ Of any private interpretation ' — pro- 
ceeds from the prophet's own knowledge or invention, or was 
the offspring of calculation or conjecture. Far from inventing 
the subject of their own predictions, the ancient prophets did 
not even know the meaning of what they themselves wrote." 

Ardilushop Whately : ^ Prophecy is not to be its own 
ifUerpretery that is, is not to have its full sense made out (like 
that of any other kind of composition) by the study of the very 
WOTds of each prophecy itself, but it is to be interpreted by the 
event that fulfils it" 

Dr. Edward Robinson : ^ < No prophecy of scripture cometh 
d private interpretation,' i.e. is not an interpretation of the 
win of Grod by the prophets themselves." 

Dr. Samuel Davidson : '< No prophecy admits of a solution 
proper to its utters." 

Dr. Charles Hodge : ^ What a prophet said was not human, 
bat divine. It was not the prophet's own interpretation of the 
mind and will of Gk>d. He spoke as the organ of the Holy 
Ghost" 

Alford, Tholuck, De Wette, and Huther : ^ < Prophecy springs 
not out of human interpretation,' Le. is not a prognostication 
made by a man knowing what he means when he utters it" 

Upon any reasonable interpretation, the passage no more 
precludes explanations of prophecy given in private than those 
made in public 
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TO Uko iiml, u unVa'^Uirht that >bln- aj!j hs did il nofjoDah 111 
Clb Id » dark place. 2 t^t. L IB. 

A passage previondy cited (Jer. xviii. 7—10) ' bas a bearing ' 

upon ibia point. That passage, however, refers to pronusei 
and threaten iti^. which &re, of course, condiUonal. Tbe text 
from Deuteronomy euems, on the contrary, to refer to absoluta 
predictions, wiiicli are in ao way coDtlngent upon human conduct. 

Peter terms prophecy " more Buro"tliaii the merp "voice" 
wbidi the apostles heard in the mount, aa " iteing of wider and 
larger rcferenrr, nlid as pres^enlirg a broader basis for the 
Christian's trust, and not only one fact, however important." 

As to the threat uttered by Jonah, it turned upou a condition, 
either expressed or implied. As Henderson observes, " How- 
ever absolute the right of God to deal with mankind agreeably 
to liis own good pleasure, his conduct is always in strict ac- 
cordance with the manner in which they behave toward him. 
Neither hia promises nor hia threatenings are unconditional." 

Divine promiM abiolute. It leos condilionid. 
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The ooveuant with Abraham has a twofold fulfihnent: a 
partial one to his litera] posterity — partial, on account of their 
non-fulfilment of the conditions; also, a grand and glorious 
fulfilment to Abraham's spiritual seedy in bestowing upon them 
the heavenly Canaan.^ The "^ covenant," though not fulfilled 
in the primary, will be so in the secondary and higher sense. 

Judah to reign till Messiah, IsraeVs first king a Benjamite, 

The Meptre shAll not depart from And afterward they desired a king: 

Jadab, nor a lawslrer from between and Ood gave nnto them Saul tbo son 

hi* feet, until Sbifoh oome: and nnto of Cis, a man of the tribe of Benjamin. 

bim §kall the gathering of the peonle be. Acts xUi. 21. 
zlix.10. 



First. It is very far from being certain that the term 
^Shiloh** has any reference to the Messiah. Many critics 
interpret it of ** the Ephraimite dty where the tabernacle was 
erected, after the Israelites had entered the promised land." 
Here, during the judges' rule, the sanctuary remained, God 
revealed himself, the yearly feasts were kept, and the pious 
assembled as at their religious centre. On this hypothesis, the 
sense is, ^TW he, or one, come to Shiloh." That is, Judah 
should be the leader of the tribes during their march through 
the wilderness, till they arrive at Shiloh, the centre of the 
INTomised inheritance. In this view concur Bleek, Bunsen, 
Davidson, Delitzsch, Eichhom, Ewald, Fuerst, liitzig, Ealisch, 
Upmann, Luzzatto, Palfrey, Rodiger, Teller, and Tuch, with 
others.* 

Another ancient interpretation is : ^ Judah shall possess the 
ioq>tre till he comes to whom it belongs." So, in substance, 
the Septuagint (according to one reading), Aquila, Symmachus, 
the Peshito, Onkelos, one Arabic, and most of the ancient 
versions, the Jerusalem Targum, Jahn, Von Bohlen, De Wette, 
Knmmiacher, etc 

Others render the word variously, " Rest-bringer,'* " Tran- 
qoilizer," « Rest," " Peace," " Peacemaker," " Prince of Peace." 
To this class may be referred Bush, Deutsch, Gesenius finally, 

1 Compare 6«L Jit. 29; ir. 2S; Heb. xJ. 16» 89, 40. 

* See Article " Shilob/' in Smith's Bib. meL, YoL ir. pp. 8997-SMt. 
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Uengstenberg, Ilofmaim, Kcil, Knobel, Kuria, Lange, t,atlier, 
Rosenmuller, Schroder, Vater, and tlie Grand Rulibin Wugua, 
These ul!, with ehgbt diffL^ronces, agree in ihe uboTO intei^ 
pretation of the lenn " Shiloh." 

It is to lie uilUtiil that nearly all the ancient Jenisb com- 
mentatorB, with the early Christian writers, nod sBvcral modem 
critics, ogree in referring tlie term to the Meaia/i. 

Sfcond/t/. Admitting the Jlesainnic rtference, tJie passage slill 
fumiiilics liitlc ilifficulty. "Judah," eays Keil, '^nas to beat 
the sceptre with victorious, lion-like courage, until, in the futurs 
Shiio/i, the obt'dicnce of tlie natioDB came to him, and his rule 
over the tribes was widened Into the peaceful govemmenl of J 
the world." In the camp and on the march, Judah took tha I 
first place among the tribes.* After the death of Joshua, Judab ' 
by divine dii'oction opened the war upon the Canaanites; ■ 
and the first judge, Othuiel, came of that tribe.' Then, in 
David and Solomon, the same tribe gained undisputed pre- 
eminence. In further proof, it may be added Ihat, later, this 
tribe gave the name" Jews" to the whole people; "Jehudim" 
from '■ Jebiidah," /urfoA.' Moreover, our Lord himself — the 
Shiloh, upon tliis iiitcrpreUiion — came as a man of the tribe 
of Judah.' So that uitlo Jesus, and t 
tribe matntiiincd an easy pre-eminence. 

Any one of llie foregoing iiiterpretatioE 
discrepancy. 

Quotations. 

Original pasingft. Quoted inroirecHy. 

The Spirit of thp 1-ird (.od u upon Tlie Spiril of the Lonl u npon n 

mt: bi-cttiisp thp I.>iiii. liath niminifd boc.uw !,«< baih — --— — — • 

ne to prescll fuiHl lid lnti« unto the Ihp KonppI lotli 

Ihe CKptiTM. Mid rMoT- 
.... „pilv«. «nil Mie oupiiinr i.r tha erinif ol •Ifhl " "' - "-"-* - - ' -" 



I him as Shiloh, that 



IS bbviatos the alleged 






. « llboru to < 

■nd (he .iin-iiinr ..f thfl < 
n that tire buunu; to pro. I 



'Nnm. li.2, 8; v[i. 12; x. H. 
•Jndaics i. 1-J9. 
'Joshua XV. 13; Jndecs Hi. B. 

' CoTnpnre Turner's Companion to Ihe Booh of Genesis, pp. 871-08 
Also, Speaker's (or Iliblo] Commeniixi?, i. S82, its (Englisb ediiim), 
• Ueb. vii. 14. 
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Original pauagm. 



Quoted incorrectly. 



elftim the aeeeptable yeftr of the Lobd, the tooeptable year of the Lord. Luke 

~ ~ le dajr of Tengeanoe of oar God. !▼. 18, 19. 
1m. Ixi. 1, 2. 



•nd the dar of Tengeance of oar God. It. 18, 

' a. Ixi. 1, 2. Behold, 1 send my xnemeDger before 

Behold, X will send my messeneer, thy fiu», which ihall prepare thy way 

id he shall prepare the way before bw>re thee. Mark i, 2. 



and 



ill. 



It wOl be seen that, in both these cases, the original sense is 
Bobstantially preserved in the citation. We. have elsewhere^ 
remarked upon the rektion which the inspired authors sustain 
to one another ; and especially, with reference to their use of 
■imilar phraseology. A thorough investigation of the subject 
will show conclusively that the sacred writers, in quoting from 
one another, quote according to the sense, and not according to 
the letter. They seldom, almost never, quote verbatim. 



Oriffinai pauage. 

Hcrerthelen the dimness thali not be 
fMh aswcu In her rexation, when at 
the flrst he lightly afflicted the land of 
Zebvlan, and the land of Naphtali, and 
afterward did more grievously afflict 
ker bg the way of the sea, beyond Jor> 
dan. In Galilee of the nations. The 
peopte that walked in darkness have 
■een a creat light : they tbat dwell in 
the lana of the shadow of death « upon 
hath the light shined. Isa.ix 1,2. 



Condensed. 

That it might be fhlttlled which 
•poken by Esaias the prophet, saying* 
Ttie land of Zabulon, ana the land of 
Nephthalim, by the way of the sea, be- 
yond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles; 
the people which sat in darkness saw 
great light; and to them which sat in 
the regfon and shadow of death light is 
sprung up. Matt. iv. 14-16. 



Here is no contradiction, but a condensation. The fifteenth 
▼erse of Matthew is not so much a quotation, as an allusion, 
designed to arrest the attention of the reader, and prepare the 
way for the quotation proper. 

The following is an example of sobstantial agreement amid 
flight circumstantial variations. 



Forms of statement. 

And be said. Go into the city to such 
a man, and say onto him, The Master 
lalth. My time is at hand; I will keep 
Ibe paasover at thy house with my dis- 
ciples. Matt. xxvi. 18. 

And he sendeth forth two of his dla- 
dples, and laith unto them. Go ye into 
the city, and there shall meet rou a 
man be«ring a pitcher of water : follow 
him. And wheresoever he shall go in, 
lay ye to the jmodman of the hoa<ie, 
The Master saith. Where is the guest- 
BhSMhrr, where 1 shall eat the passover 
vllhmjdiseiplesr Mark xiv. IS, 14. 



£jq)anded. 

And he sent Peter and John, saying. 
Go and prepare us the passover, that 
we may eat. . . . Behold, when ye are 
entered into the city, there shall a man 
meet yon, bluing a pitcher of water, 
follow him into the house where he 
entereth in. And ye shall say unto the 
goodman of the house. The Master salth 
unto thee. Where is the guestrchamber, 
where I shall eat the passover with my 
diseiplasr Lake xxiiTsTlO, U. 



* See pp. 6, 7, of present woik. 
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A case of this kind can, we think, fumiah difficulty to Um 
ndvocates of rerbril inspiration only. 



uit thou dldit not WhereforB. when he eompth Into tt 
i-umriof butUlou tbtifl liuuldist hill, but • bodrhiwt Uio 



The difficulty, in this case, is, tliat the apostle follows tlie 
Septuagint, " A innly hast thou prepared me," instead of Iha 
Hebrew, " Miue oitra hast thou opened," 

We miiy first ask: Wby ilid tbe Septuagint translaton 
commit Kueji an error in rendering the Hebrew into Greek? 
Usher, Sender, Ernosti, Michaelis, Bleck, and LQnemanu offer , 
the very plausililo su^estion that the translators mitrtad thft j 
Hebrew, and show how this might readily take place in tbii 
particular instauc*-.' Cappell, Carpzov. Wolf, Ebrard. Tholui-k, 
and Delitzsch tliink that the translators deliberately chose ihii 
phraseology by which to render the Hebrew, at being more 
intelligible to the reader. 

The second question is ; IVliy did the apostle employ this 
loose rendering, instea<l of a literal one? In reply, it may be 
shown that the fundamental idea is rctaineil, even in the inexact 
phraseology. Tlie eipression, " Mine ears hast thon opened," 
is, according to ilengstenberg.' another way of saying, " Thou 
hast made me hearing, obedient"; while the corresponding 
wonls, "A body hast thou prepared rae," are e<iuiva]eut to, 
" Thou hast fitted me for willing service in the execution of 
thy designs." We thus see tliat in both cases the fundamental 
idea, t/ie obedience of the Messiah, is preserved. Therefore, in 
ti'is deeper view, there is no dissonance Ijetween these passages. 
Suii 'wing the case, Paul was at liberty to employ the para- 
jilirastic rendering; especially since tliis seemed more appro- 
priate to his purpose,' as setting forth more fitly than did the 

> See Airord, on Ueb. x. s, • C«m. on Pa. xL 9. 

■ Wkrlngion on lupiratloD, p. SS. 
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original ntteraaoe the incarnation of the Lord Jesus and hui 
obedience unto death.^ 

Original, Wrongly re/erred. 

And I nSd unto thenip If je think Then was Ailiilled that which was 

food, glTO me my price : and if not, spoken by Jeremy the prophet, sayinir, 

ibrbcmr. So they weighed fur my price And they took the thirty pieces of sil* 

thirty |»<e0e« of rilTer. And the Lobd ver, the price of him that was valued, 

•aid unto mo. Case it unto the potter : whom they of the children of Israel 

a goodly price that I was prixed at of did value; and gave them for the pot- 

tliim. And 1 took the thirty piece* of ter's field, as the Lord appointed me. 

silver, and cast them to the potter in Matt, xxvii. 9, 10. 
thehouaeoftheLoKD. Zech. xi. 12, 13. 

Here is obfviously a mistake, either made by Matthew or 
by subsequent transcribers. The prophecy was uttered by 
Zediariah, not Jeremiah. 

Alford thinks that Matthew quoted from memory and un- 
precisely. Barnes suggests two explanations. According to 
the Jewish writers, Jeremiah was reckoned the first of the 
prophets, and was placed first in the book of the prophets ; 
thus, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, etc Matthew, in quoting this 
book, may have quoted it under the name which stood ^r«^ in 
it ; that is, instead of saying, ^ by the Prophets,'' he may have 
said, ^ by Jeremy the prophet," since he headed the list 

Or, the difficulty may have arisen from abridgment of the 
names. In the Greek, Jeremiah, instead of being written in 
full, might stand thus, ^ Iriou ** ; Zechariah thus, ^' Zriou." By 
the mere change of Z into I, the mistake would be made. The 
Syriac Peshito and several mss. have simply, ^' by the prophet." 
In Henderson's ' opinion, the Greek text of the above passage 
has been corrupted. 

FoTTM of report. Different, 

This Is my beloved Son. in whom I Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I 
aa weU pleased. Matt. iU. 17. am well pleased. Mark i. 11. 

Tboo art my beloved Son ; in thee I 
am well pleased. Luke ill. 22. 

Why are ye fearfhl, O ye of little Where is your faith? LttkeTiii.2&. 
Mthf Matt. riil. 2tf 

Why are ye so f^arfbl? How is it 
tbat ye have no faith ? Mark iv. iO. 

Son be of good cheer; thy sins be for- Son, thy sins be forgiven thee. Mark 
fiTcnthee. Matrix. 2. ii.6. 

Man, thy sins are forgiven theai 
Luke V. ao. 

* See Bib. Sacra, Vol. zzx. p. 809. ' Minor Propliets, pp. US, 419. 
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Form* p/ Tfport. 

Thl> !• Ji»»> the KInit of the Jem. 

Hill, ixrit. ST. zillJ. 33. 

The King of the J<'W<. lUrkxT. 3B. Jxiui or Nuirrtta, the King of tb* 
Jewi. John kU. IS. 

Taking thcae several caseg into consideniLion, it is beyond 
question that in each tlie fundamental idea is preserved undoi 
all the various forma. And thU, we think, is all, anil predsely 
what, the sacreti writers intended. One might, indeed, say of 
the lust iiistitncc that John's report includes the other three ; 
BO that, if he is correct, the others of course are eo. Or. that, 
■inco the Bupcrscriptioii was written in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latiu, Matthew gives ft translation of the Hebrew; Alark, a 
condensed one of the Latin ; Luke follows Mark, adding, '- Thii 
is " ; while Jolia gives a summary of the whole. But we sea 
no necessity for such explanations. It is altogether improbable 
that three inscriptions, in three different languages, should 
porrespond wonl for wont. 

The following cases furnish a slightly augmented difficulty. 

rroTldf ncllhcr gaiA, nor Ellvpr. nor Take noIhInK for ymir Joumpr. Del. 

ihOM.norn-l ntirei: for (lii'iiurkiaiia aplew. Lukeii.S. 
toworthrofliisniE'Bt. Uattx.B, ID. 

And eamnundcd thvm Ui«t the* 
ehould tBke nntUins ri<r ticir Journey. 
me * fiBir oo}y: no ncrip, no bmii. 



In this cose the trivial difTerences do not affect the substantial 
agreement. When we observe that Matthew uses the term 
"provide,"' it is clear that hia meaning ia: " Do not procure 
any in addition to wh.at )"ou now have. Go, just as you are." 

As to the fact that Matthew forbids " shoes " lo be procured, 
while Mark allows "sandals" lo be worn, it may be remarked 
that " shoes," as the original implies, may have been of a kind 
such as to cover the whole foot, "while the "sandal" was 
merely a sole of wood or hide, covering the bottom of the fooL 



I 
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and baand on with thongs.^ Thus the sappoeed discrepancy 
utterly &dls away. 

Go into the TiUtf^ over ajninst 70a, 60 jonr way Into the Tillage over 
and ttraigbtway ye ihall find an aM against you : and as Boon as ye be en- 
tied, and a colt with her : loose them, tered into it, ye shall find a colt tied, 
and bring thrm unto me. And if any whereon never man sat; loose him, ana 
•MM say anght nnto yon. ye shall say, bring Aim. And if any man say unto 
The Lord bath need of them; and yon, Whrdo ye this? say ye that the 
stxaightway he will send them. Matt. Lord hath need of him; and straight- 
zxL2,8. way he will send him hither. Mark 

zi.2.& 

60 ye into the Tillage OTer against 
you: in the which at yonr entering 
ye snail find a colt tied, whereon vet 
nerer man sat: loose him and bring 
him hither. And if any man ask you. 
Why do ye loose Aim f thus shall ye say 
unto him, Because the Lord hath need 
of him. Luke xix. 80, 81. 

This is simply an example of three independent yeracions 
witnesses, each telling his story in his own way. And we 
cannot feel the least respect for that infinitessimal criticism 
which cavils and demurs at a case of this kind. 

A wicked and adulterous generation Why doth this generation seek after 

te^eth after a sign; and there shall no a sign? Verilv, 1 say unto you, There 

iign be given unto it, but the sign of shall no sign be given to this genera- 

the prupbflt Jonas. Matt. xtI. 4. tion. Mark viii. 12. 

May not Mark mean, there shall no future sign be given ? 
The ^ sign of the prophet Jonas " was taken from the recoi*ds 
of the past At all events, that kind of sign sought for by the 
Jews was peremptorily refused. 

Other interesting examples of variant quotations are the 
following: 

Tin tbey see the Son of roan eomlng Till they see the kingdom of Ood. 
In his kingdom. Matt. xvi. 28. Luke ix. 27. 

Till they have seen the kinedom of 
God eome with power. Mark Lx. 1. 

Let no fruit grow on thee hencefop- No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for 
ward for ever. Matt, xxi, 19, ever. Mark xi. 14. 

For in the reeurreotion they neither But they which shall be accounted 

aarry, nor are given in marriage, Imt worthy to obtain Uiat world, and the 

•re as the angels of God in heaven, resurrection from the dead, neither 

Matt. xxil. 80. marry, nor are given in marriage : nei- 

>*or when they shall rise from the ther can they die any more: for they 

dead, they neither marry, nor are given are equal unto the angels ; and are the 

la marriage, but are as tlie angels which children of God, being the children of 

■n In heaven. Mark mH, 25. the resurrection. Luke xx. 86. 86. 

But as tonching the resurrection of Now that the dead are raised, even 
Am dead, have ye not read that which Moses shoAved at the bush, when he 
IfM spoken unto jovi by God, saying, I calleth the Lord the God of Abrtthami 

\ 80 Robinson's New Test Lexicon. 
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.mthpGodorAbrat 



>i.>t ll>e (iort uf the d^d, bat of lb« 


butoftbellilns: for ilUl» lUta Ilia, 


lIvliiK. UnLl.xiLil. 31.33. 


Luke XI. ST. SS: 


And US touching the dHcL n*l Ihi? 
rl«; Imvs yt noi reod lo tilt book of 




lIoHt. how In the bi»1> (iud iHkeanto 
him ^ Farina. 1 oxn tlie liod of Abmbam. 






■nd Ihc (i«d of luBC. >nd Ibe Uod of 




JWDbJ U« Is ngl ihp r,od of the dc»d. 




bat lh> Uod of the LiviDS. Uuk i». 

as, 37. 




Bot J«u» nercplvfd ihPir wkkednoM, 




*EJd uoloth™. Why tempt yo'mor 
Ubevr mn n jHony. Luke xx. 33, SI. 




M.tl, iili. IS, IB. 








nnto Ihfm, Why l»nipl ys bbF bring 
me ft pfuoy, thut 1 puiy Me U. Hut 






»ll,16. 




JeiuB »lth unto him, ThOBblrt lald. 
JUtLixvi.64. 


And J«ui »id, 1 .m. Uirk iIt. 81. 


Hot vW-n ™ fhan »w the mbomln^ 


«bomlaa.t(on of di-^olallon, tnuksn uf 
by Uiintfl the pn.phpi, >liinil In Iho 
Holy pliL» (nhnio rL'udelb, ]«t blm no- 


HSS^^r^r? 


dcriland). Vlieii let thpm whlob be la 


tbenletthPni thktbein JndMBOBM 


Jud«B. Hpo luw tba mount»i«. HUi. 




xiilT. IS, la. 








Ihe d»..litl|in thormf li nl|ch. Then 



■uuutiKiinB. Luke III. 30. 31. 

ADother striking case is Uiat relative to the instituting of the 
Lord's Supper. The passages are too long to be quoted here, 
but miiy be found in Matt. ixvi. 21-29, Hark xiy. 18-24, 
Luke sxii. 1 4-20, 1 Cor. xi. 23-26. A no less famous instance 
b that of Peter's denials of Clirisi, wliicb is discussed elsewhere,' 

When we take into consideration the fact that JnspiraUon 
has reference primarily to ideal rather than to words ; and that, 
in each of the above cases respectively, the fundamenlal idta 
M, notmilh standing the variations of phraseology, carefully and 
distinctly preserved, these and similar instances furnish no real 
difficulty whatever.' In view of these and similar cases, certain 
eminent critics have felt warranted in deducing two inferences: 

1. Tliat the sacred writers, in their citations from one 
another, provided the fundamenlal idea were retained, were 
Buffered to expand, abridge, or paraphrase the original language, 
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and adapt it to the object which they respectively contemplated. 
As is observed by Prof. Barrows,^ "It is manifest that the 
writers of the New Testament are not anxious about the verbal 
aocoracy of the words cited. The spirit and scope of a passage, 
which constitute its true life and meaning, are what they have 
in view, not the exact rendering of the words from the Hebrew 
into the Greek." 

2. That these writers while divinely guarded against any 
error in communicating religious truth, and against any material 
error in narrating matters of fact, were yet not preserved from 
trivial errors, defects of memory, and the like, which occasionally 
appear in their writings. In other words, they were neither 
rendered omniicient, nor infaUihU in all respects, but were 
imerringly guided in the communication of religious truth. 

Archbishop Whately,' speaking of certain cases m the New 
Testament, says, " We may plainly perceive that, in point of 
fact, the sacred writers were not supematurally guarded against 
trifling inaccuracies in the detail of unimportant circumstances." 
Again, he speaks of those " trifling inaccuracies as to an insig- 
nificant circumstance which occur in the gospel history, and 
whidi it was not thought needful to guard against by a special 
inspiration." Nearly the same view is taken by Mr. Waring- 
ton ' who, however, concedes much more than is necessary. 

Dean Alford^ says, "There are certain minor points of 
accuracy or inaccuracy of which human research suffices to 
inform men, and on which, from want of that 'research, it is 
often the practice to speak vaguely and inexactly. Such are 
sometimes the conventionally received distances from place to 
place ; such are the common accounts of phenomena in natural 
history, etc. Now, in matters of this kind, the evangelists and 
apostles were not supematurally informed, but left, in common 
with others, to the guidance of their natural faculties. The 

& Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. xxx. p. 806. 

* Future State, appendix to Lecture xl. 

* On Inspiration, pp. 72-75 and 2S8, 239. 

* Prolegomena to Gospels, chap, i., sect. y\., par 14, Uk 

14 
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BBme may bo said of citatJons and dates from hiitory. In iIm 
last apology of Stephen, which ho spoke being fall of the Holy 
Ghost, and with ilivine intlacDce beaming from his conntenanoe, 
we have at leust two demonstrable historical inaccuracies. And 
the occurrence of Himilar ones in the Gospuls does not b any 
way affect tlio iospiratiou or (he veracity of the evangeliats." 

The aho\'o theory of inspiration seems very well set forih in 
the following citation from the lata Mr. Parry:* "ETerything 
which the apostles have written or Uiught eoncoming Christianity 
— everything which teaches a reli^oiia sentiment or duty — must 
be considered as divinely true, as the mind and will of Goi, 
recorded under the direction and guidance of his SpiriL But 
there is no need to ask whether everything contained in their 
writingB was immediately suggested by the Spirit ornot; whether 
Luke was infpiral to say that the ship in which he sailed with 
Paul vnn wrcckeil on the island of Mclita, or whether Paul was 
under the guidance of the Spirit in directing Timothy to bring 
him the cloak which he had left at Troas ; for tliese things 
were not of a religous nature, and no inspiration was neces- 
sary concerning them." We will simply add that the view of 
inspiration exliibited in the foregoing eitracta, while it very 
well mceU certain exigencies of the case, seems, ncvertlieless, 
peculiarly liable to be misunderstood and abused. There is 
ever far greater danger to be apprehended from a lax than 
from a strict theory of inspiration. 

F. MAN, in relation to Ute Present. — Creation. 

Like God by crealion. Thi$ tiieness acgvirtd. 

Cen, i. 27. (.renpd, and ye »h»ll b* u Eodi, kno*- 

In tl>e day tbit (ind cmtfd msn. In Inn Rood and evil And the LOKD 

thr> llkeocai uf Uod mkdu tic him Civn. Uud uid. lh.'1ii>ld, this man la become u 
T. 1. one ot ua, U know good ud stU. UCD. 

lil. G,2li. 

A certain sceptical critic, referring to these two classes of 
texts, remarks : " In the first, man is made in the image of 
God ; in the second, likeness to the Deity comes to him by 

' Quoted In Jonnul it 3«cred Literature (April, ISM), pp. IM, lOS. 
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•obseqaently knowing good and eviL^ The first texts, howeyer, 
refer to man's spiritoal constitation ; the second, to his acquired 
knowledge, or his power to discriminate between good and evil. 
Kan's spirit is made ^ in the image " of Grod, who is a Spirit ; 
man's knowledge of good and evil, in virtue of which he is, in 
a sense, ^ like Grod," was acquired. 
Made in image of Ood. 



1b the image of God made be man. 
Gen. Ix. 6. 



Created m€de andfemaie. 

Male and female created he them. 
Gen. ▼. 2. 



The first text contemplates the soul, the immaterial part; 
the second refers to the material, physical organism of human 
beings. Maimonides says: "Made in the image of God in 
respect to the soul and understanding ; created male and female 
in respect to corporeal composition." 

Made like Ood, None like Him, 

And God said. Let us make man in To whom then will ye liken me, or 
ow image, after onr likeness. Gen. i. 26. shall I be equal? saith the Holy one. 

Isa,xl.26. 

The first text oouveys the idea of resemblance ; the second 
of equality. We may resemble God in certain respects without 
being equal to him. 

SinfiUness. 

Some €nre sinless. 



Jffo man without sin. 

There ia no man that sinneth not. 
1 Kings Tiit. 46. 

The Louv loolced down ftmn heaven 
ipon the children of men, to see if 
taete were any that did understand, 
QMd seek God. Thi'y are all gone aside, 
they are aU together beoome filthy: 



Noah was a Just man and perfect in 
his generations, and Noah walked with 
God. Gen. vi. 9. 

Job was perfect and upright, and one 
that feared God, and eschewed evil. 
Job i. 1. 

Who shall ascend into the hill of the 



there i^none that doeth good, no, not Lord? or who shall stand in his holy 

place? He that hath clean hands, and 
a pure heart; who hath not lifUMl up 
his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceii- 
fully. Ts. xxlv. 8, 4. 

Presenre my soul ; for I am holy. Pi. 
Ixxxvi 2. 

A good man out of the good treasure 
of his heart, bringeth forth that which 
is good. Luke ri. 46. 

These things write I unto yon, tl^at 
1 J« 



PS. xlT. a, 8 

Who can say, I hare made my heart 
dean, I am pore from my sin? ProT. 
XX. 9. 

For there is not a Jost man upon 
earth, that doeth good, and sinneth 
Bot. £oel. Tii.ao. 

Why callest thon me good? there is 
■MM good bat one, that u God. Mark 
X.18. 



There ts none righteous, no, not one. ye sin not. 1 John ii. 1. 



For all have sinned, and come short 
of the glory of God. Rom. iii. 18, 28. 

If we say tliat we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the troth is not 
is na. 1 John i. 8. 



Whosoever abideth in him sinneth 
not; whosoever sinneth hath not seen 
him, neither known him. . . . Whoso- 
ever is bom of God doth not commit sin ; 
for his seed remaineth in him; and he 
eannot sin, because he is bom of God. 
1 John iii. 6, 9. 



The first series of passages contemplates men in their nnre* 
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generate state. These t«xts teach the nndeoiable trath that no 
mero human being lias ever reached the uge of accoun (ability 
vithout violaLiiig the morii] law, without sinning. They an 
u strong, einphuiic statement of the fact that, ai certainly at 
human beings an-ire at years of dixcrelion, to certainly do thfg 
become sinners. Since " all have sinned," therefore, " if wa 
E3f that we have uo sin " — that we have kept ourselves from 
sin, and hence Uo not need jiardon, — " we deceive onraelvea." 

Mark x. 18 simply asserts that no being is absolutely good 
< — good per se — except God. His is absolute, underived 
goodness; men are "good." not in the sense in wMch he is 
good, but relalivi-ly and by derivation. 

The citations of the second series, except those from 1 Joha 
iii., refur lo men po§ses^g the relative goodness just men- 
tJoned. Tlie texts excepted are interpreted in the following 
manner : " nViosoet-er sinnelh." Doddridge saya, " Who ha- 
bitually and avowedly sinneth." '• Dolh not commit sin." 
According to Mr. Barnes, the interpretation should be: "Is not 
wilfully and deliberately a Binner." lie may err, and be 
" o^'crtaken in a fault," but the misdeed is not intentional. 
" He cannot tin," tiiat is, it is incompatible with his views, 
feelings, and purposes. AVe have here a fresh illustration of 
that moral impossibility which has been already mentioned 
more than once. 

Andrew Fuller ; ' " It appears that the word ' sin,' in these 
passages, is of different significations. In the former, it is to 
be taken properly for any transgression of tlie law of God. If 
any man say, in this sense, he lias no sin, he only proves him- 
self to be deceived, and that he has yet to learn what is true 
religion. But in the latter, it seems, from the context, that 
the term is intended to denote the sin of apoitasy. If we 
were to substitute the tci-m ' apostasy ' for ' sin,' from the sixth 
to the teuth verse, the meaning would be clear." 

Dr. Davidson ' calls attention lo the form of expression In 
* Works, i. etf2. ' Sacred Ilenneneutici, p. OTS. 
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the original, 1 John iiL 9, and observes : ^ There is an emphasis 
in the verb ' poiea' It denotes the habitual working of sin." 

Diisterdieck ^ thinks that the last citations from 1 John 
present the ideal standard which continually, so to speak, floats 
above th^ actual life of believers as their rule and aim, and that 
this norm finds in such actual life only a relative fulfilment^ 
yet that, even in the actual life of all that are bom of God, 
there is something which in full verity answers to the ideal 
words, '^Th3y cannot sin." That is, they sin not, and cannot 
sin, just in proportion as the new, divine life, unconditionally 
opposed to aU sin, and manifesting itself in godlike righteous- 
ness, is present and abides in them. 

In a word, the texts just mentioned are descriptions of the 
ideal Christian. 

Made upright. Made sinful. 

Godlwth made man upright. Eool. B«hoId, I was shapen In Inlqalty; 
tU. 28l and in sin did my mother conceive me. 

Ps. li. 6. 

The latter text is simply an Oriental hyperbolical way of 
saying that he had begun to sin at the earliest practicable period. 
This language is no more to be pressed literally than is Job's ' 
declaration that he had guided the widow " from his mother's 
womb." That is, as Delitzsch says, ^ from earliest youth, so far 
hack as he can remember, he was wont to behave like a father 
to the orphan and like a child to the widow." To take the 
language, in either case, in a rigidly literal sense, is a gross 
absurdity. 

Bom sinful. Infanta are sinless. 

For rain man would be wise, though Moreorer, your little ones, which re 

man be bom like a wild ass's colt. Job said should be a proy, and your chil- 

xi. 12. drvn, which in that day had no knowl* 

Who can bring a clean thing out of edge between good and evil, they shaU 

an unclean? not one. Job xiv. 4. go in thither Deut. i. 89. 

What is mm. that he should bo Butter and huney shall he eat. that 

eleanf andA««rAkAMbomofawoman, he may know to reftise the evil, and 

that he should be righteous ? Job xv.l4. choose the good. For before the child 

The wicked are estranged from the shall know to refuse the evil, and 

womb: they go astray as soon as they choose the good, the land that thou 

be bom, speaJEing lies. l*s. Iviii. 3. abhorest sliall b<> fontakcn of both her 

Foolishnera is bound in the heart of a kings. Jsa. vii. 15. 16. 

ehlld, tut the rod of correction shall Lxcept ye be converted, and become 

driva It lisr from him. I*rov. xxii. 16. as little children, ye shall not enter into 

* Qnoted by Alford. * Chap. xxxL 16.' 
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Born sinful. Infantt arc tlnkn. 

Thii(wlik1iial>ornriritaefle*hl*aMl)! tba kInjnIiHn of h«T«i. WhoKwrw 
mnd itail wlilcb k buru afUw Spirit u tberefiirD iitakll hutnble hlimelf u IMl 
■pUiL Joba Ui. 6. Utile child, Ibe ume 1> ireatctl In llM . 

kIniplDin uf bcKi-n. Uatt. xrlll- 8. *. 
anOte IUUd cblldreD to coma ddM 
DW, uid nirbld lb«n not: rOTafmebll 
tha ktutdoin of liod.* VeriW. ] «» 
DVtDTaii,Whf.iocvcrihall nolmrlrt 
tbe klncdom nf Uod u k Iktie oliIW. 
•bun lo DO wlw enlcr therein. L^ . 
XYlJl. 16. IT. 

Far Oir chiUren being not yef ban), 
neilber bITing daoe iDf goud ur«U, 

As to Uio throe qnotations from Job, we olieerve, first, th^ ' 
they are couched in poetical nnd figurative lunguage. Second, 
08 we have remarked elaewhero, there is no proof that Job and 
his friiaida were inspired as religious tJ^ikchers, as ^ere tha 
prophets and apostles. Tliat the autlior of the book was 
" moved by the Holy Spirit " to record its contents, is beyond 
doubt ; but that we are to tiike the words of Satan, of Job's 
wife, of the patriarch himself, and of his friends, as " proof- 
tests" upon which lo build stupendoua structures of llieology, 
we cannot for a moment admit. Saja Prof. Stuart,' " Just as 
if these angry disputants, who contra<Iict each other, and most 
of whom God himself has declared to be iu the wrong (Job 
xlii. 7-9). were inBi>ired when they disputed." 

Ps. Iviii. 3, like li. 5 considered above, is a poetical hy|>erbo1e. 
The absurdity of a literal interpretation is obvious from the fact 
that tlie wicked arc represented as " speaking lies," as toon at 
they are bom. Literalistic exegesis wouhi make them rather 
precocious. The meaning plainly is, that they begin very early, 
as soon as possible, to speak lies, and to go astray. 

The " foolishness " of Prov. xxii. c:tn hardly be sin, for sin 
cannot be removed by corporal punisliment. A higher power 
tikan the " rod " is reijuisiie to tJie expulsion of sin, and the 
cleansing of the soul. 

As to John iii. G, there are two interpretations. 1. That given 

by fileyer : The flesh Is the material nature of man, determined 

ethically by the sinful impulses of which it is the seaL What- 

> UiH0t7 of OU Test., Canon, p. Hi (R«Tl««d editioD, p. tU). 
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erer Is bom from this sensaous and sinfully determined human 
nature is a being of the same sensuous, sinfullj constituted 
nature without the spiritual and ethical life which first arises 
through the action of the Divine Spirit 2. The language may 
have had a special application. Nicodemd^ had just suggested 
the impossibility of a second natural birth. Christ may have 
meant simply, ^ even were it possible, you would gain nothing 
by it: you would still be what you now are." That is, the 
language may have been designed to teach, not that infants are 
actually bom sinful, but that a second physical birth, were it 
possible, would fail to introduce a man into the ^ kingdom of 
God." 

At all events, the theory that children are born with certain 
perverted tendencies or natural proclivities to sin, which, though 
not sinful per scy do nevertheless certainly lead the individual 
into sin as soon as he is capable of moral action, will satisfy 
the demands of a reasonable exegesis. 

Matt, xviii. 3 asserts that we must *^ become as little chil- 
dren^ — docile, loving, guileless — in order to enter into "the 
kingdom of heaven." 

Luke xviiL 15 takes up the same thought in respect to infants,^ 
and declares that " of such is the kingdom of heaven " ; that 
b, it is composed of little children, and of those persons who 
p<mess the childlike character and spirit. It would appear, 
therefore, that these two passages are utterly incompatible with 
the theory that children are bom into the world laden with 
guilt, permeated with and steeped in the virus of sin. 

Bom. ix. 11 brings to view certain children which, though 
alive,' had " done neither good nor evil." Now, since sin is 
the '^ transgression of the law," these children, having violated 
no law, could not possibly be sinners. Nor do we discover 
anything in the accident of birth which could fix the stain of 

1 The original word here is different, and, as Alfbrd saja, " pointg oat 

distinctly tlie tender age of tbe chikirea." 
'8eeGen.zzT.22,28. 
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Bin npon their souls. A fair iniereuce, iben, is that, aince they 
were not siimers Ixifore biiDi, they did not become such at birtbf 
nor until they wiliutly violated, to some extent, the law of Goda 
Nor do^-s it a[>])Car that the case of these chilih'en was, ia 
rcs))ect to tliis cxeniptiou, nn eiceptional one. Hence the 
theory that infants come into the world aclimUy sinful or guilty 
would not seem to be eupported either by reason or by tha 
tcGlimony of Scripture. 

Childrtn of vrnlh natuToBg. Sap the ban Ay natuf*. 

And nTP \iy nature (ta« ahlldnu of For *bm the GeoiilH. whieh bm 
vntb, «VL-D u utbvn. Kph. 11. 8. not the [«>, do bf nktun> the ttalgf- 

ikbiIiiIdhI In llie \%w, tlwM hminR ■* 

Which *W Ihe work 
ten iu their beu-u. B 

Andrew Fuller : TTie phrase " by nature " in the latter refen I 
to tlie rule of aiHion ; but in the former to the cause of iL 

Dr. Ilodgu : " ' By nature,' in virtue of their inli 
lion, not by external instruction." Ruckert: " We were born 
children of wrath ; i.e. such as we were from our birth, we were 
exposed to the divine wrath, is tlie true sense of these words." 

iSuicer' renders the word "phusis," in Epb. ii. 3, '^ trvly, 
ineonlettab!i/." The Syriac Peshito roads : '' And were (^o- 
get/ier the children of wrath." Dr. Adam Clarke and Bishop 
Ellicott doubt whether there is in this text any direct assertion 
of the doctrine of original sin. 

We take the sense to be, " And were, in our unregenerott 
condition, the children of wrath." In this interpretation, Mr. 
liarnca concurs. Or, a different explanation may be given. 
The term " nature " may here denote our natural proclivitiet 
and tendencies to sin ; the idea being that, in consef|uence of 
the development of these, we were the children of wrath. 

Upon any reasonable es[>lanalion, the words " were by nature 
the children of wrath" do not imply that we were bom liixning 
or tinful. Man is "by nature" a talking being, yet he was not 
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necessarily ham talking. We are ^ by nature'' oSspring-loying 
beings, yet it by no means follows that we were bom in the 
actual exercise of this ^ natoral affection." So the fact that we 
are sinners ^by nature ** does not necessitate that we were 
ainners before, or even at birth, but merely that we are such €u 
the retuU ofoxa natural prodivities to evil. 

AU made tinners by Adam, Made rightetnu by Christ 

Wherefore as bj one nuin sin entered Eren so bv the righteousness of one 

Into the world, and death by sin ; and the frte gi/t came upon all men unto 

■o death passe d upoi: all men, for that Justiiication of life. For as by one man's 

all hare sinned. . . . Therefore, as by the disobedience many were made sinners, 

eitteaao^ of one Judameni came upon all so by the obedience of one shall many 

BMn to eondenmauon. Rom. v. 12, 18. be made righteous. Bom. v. 18, 19. 

There are two interpretations of the last two texts. (1) That 
the *^ free gift " is adapted to all men, and has a tendency to 
restore them to the divine favor. Barnes : ^ ' Came upon all 
menj — was with reference to aU men ; had a bearing upon all 
men; was originally adapted to the race." John Taylor: 
^ The drift of the apostle's conclusion is to show that the Gift, 
in its utmost extent, is free to all mankind." Calvin: The 
apostle makes the grace '' common to all, because it is offered 
to aUt not because it is in fact applied to all." 

(2) That the words " all " and " many," in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth verses, are each used in two senses, a wider and 
a narrower. Dr. Hodge thinks that, in the first clause of each 
verse, ^ all " means all who are connected with Adam ; in the 
second clause, all who are connected with Christ Alford says 
that both classes of men meet in the word ^ many." A com- 
mon term of quantity is found for both; the one extendiog 
to its largest numerical interpretation ; the other restricted to 
its smallest. In either view, there is no discrepancy. 

Itepentance, 

Man'h cwn act, God^s gift. 

Repent ye, and believe the goepel. To give repentance to Israel, and for> 
' i. 15. gireness of sins. Acts r. 81. 



Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise Then hath God also to the Gentllea 
potob. JLnkexiti. 5. granted repentance unto life. Acts 

Ifow eommandeth all men every zi. 18. 
VhcTO to repent. Aeti zrii. 80. If God peradventure will give them 

repentance to the acknowledging of tb« 
truth. aTlm.U.26. 
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The word " repentance " is used in two sensea. In the fint 1 
series, it dcnoios the act of rcpenttug; in Uie necoml, tlw 
opportunity, motives, and Iiclps of that act. ILioIfett : " Tb 
ffive repentance, i.e. the grace or disposition to esercise iU" 
De Wette : " The opportuuit^ to repent, or llie provision of 
mercy wtiich rciiUora repentance available to the Binner." 

Seffenefation. 

Mnn acliot. PaniBe. 

I'lffiiinrl'p iliirTfirm iht fbfwkfn ftt Anil the Li'BD thi God wfll drcDlM- 
lUITiiKked. iMk th)> hnrt. knd iLic hrtrt oTOf 
•eed, to lure Uib Loud Ui* tiod idm 
>! »t ■•■• all tl>T hpurt. UfHl x%x. «■ 

WMb me thon.iiKl'1/ from mlna int- 

K!'i?; "'' """" ""* '""■ "' ''°' 

1, tliRl tlion mnnt ba •B'«d. Then will 1 nirlDkle d1(ui VMlerapa* 

chilli thy vain EboDsbtalodn vou. and je •ball be clean: Tnm *11 

«T Jer.lv.14. r<Mr fllCtalBBu. Md (rem kl! ro«r idota. 

>a • iK'W liHut nd ■ nev will I elMiiH ran Anewhevlaliowill 

whT will ye dla,0 hoiilafl/ I i^tb yaa.asd bbcw Mftt will I vM 

—^ _.,.:. ^i_ wfihlBjroo. Ewk. IKKTi. IG. 3S. 

Zech. I, 3. Turn thou ninnlathec.O Lord, and 

fmnTtVdead!' Enh! v. 14. ' But (jnd whVITwe wi^d^d In ■Ini. 

Ye hue nntofftlie old msn with hli hatliqulekriipdiiiitiicMtie 

deeds: iniT have put on the uew man. . . . Andtialh rained 

Col. Hi. 9,10. For wf -- — ' 



Eeii't.'x'lB. 

Wuli yun, miike yon oieui: pa 
the evil of yuur dniagi from 



i 



Iineir Eick: 









Epb. 



11. b, 6, 10. 

The simple fact is, that man is bolli active and patsive in 
regeneration. Tlie first series of texts brings to view his 
aclivily ; the second, his passivity. Man is active in thinking 
upoo the truth, in exercising his sensibilities in relation to it, 
and in giving up his heart to God ; he is passive in that be is 
acted upon by the truth, and also by the Holy SpiriL He both 
acta and is acted upon. God does not, so far as we know, 
regenerate beings in a state of insensibility or indifference. 
There is, in a certain sense, a co-operation of the divine agency 
and the human in the regeneration of the sOttl. As Prof. 
Phelps ' has said : " We cannot mistake in recognizing as 
another law of the Holy Spirit, llial his work shall be concurrent 
with the will of the regenerate soul itself, Sanctification is K 
OMiperative process. It may be suspended by resislance, and 

■ Tbe New Blrih, pgi. US, 244. 
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•ooelenLted by obedience to the divine Impulses. . . . Not by the 
breadth of a hair will the sovereignty of God invade the 
endofiore of that soul's freedom. The soul itself, in its own 
individuality, is the thing he would save. Its own love is the 
thing he craves. Its own submission is the right he claims. 
Its own chosen obedience is the service he requires." 

This same idea of co-operation is expressed in the worcb 
of Paul;^ ^Work out your own salvation, with fear and 
trembling ; for it is Grod which worketh in you both to will 
and to do of his good pleasure." 

JustiflctxHon. 

By Faith. By Works, 

Thatelb r e by tho deeds of the law. For not the hearers of the law are 

fliere thai! no flesh be Jostifled in his Inst before €k>d, but the doers of the 

tight. ... Weoondade, tliat a man is law shall be justified. Kom. ii. 18. 

Instilled br fidth withont the deeds of What etoth it profit, my brethren, 

the law. Bom. iii. 20. 28. though a man say he hath laith, ana 

For If Abraham were Justified 1^ hare not works? can fkith save him? .. . 

works, be hath wik«rey to glory, but not Faith, if it hath not works, is dead, 

belbre ISod. Rom. iv 2. being alone. . . . Was not Abraham our 

Knowing that a man is not Justified father justified by workn, when he had 

by tlie works of the law. but by the offered Isaac his son upon the altar? . . . 

Ckith of Jesns Christ. Gal. ii. 16. Seest thou how faith wrought with his 

But that no man is Justified by the works, and by works was faith made 

law In tha sight of Ood, it is evident: perfect? ... Ye see then how that by 

for. The Jnst shall live by faith. And works a man is JustiHed, and not by 

tha law IS not of fkith: Dut, The man faith only. . . . For as the body with- 

that doeth them shall lire in them. Gal. out the spirit is dead, so fkith w ithout 

UL U, 19L works is dead also. Jas. U. 14, 17, 21, 

22, 24, 26. 

There is no collision between Paul and James. They merely 
present different aspects or relations of the same great truth. 
Paul is arguing against self-righteous religionists, who rely for 
salvation upon external moraUty^ upon mere works; James 
addresses those who maintain that, provided a man's belief is 
correct, it matters little what his conduct is; that a '^baro 
assentive faith is sufficient for salvation, without its living f raits 
in a holy lif^" In a word, Paul is combating Pharisaism; 
JameSy Antinomianism. One asserts: *' Works are good for 
nothing except as they spring from faith ^; the other responds: 
''Faith 18 of no value except as it produces works." Both 
together affirm the inseparable connection and unalterable rela- 

1 FhU. il 12, 18 
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tion of fiuth and works aa eauts and fffeei. Jolm Taylor (rf 
Norwich: "The apostle James mniiifeatly Bpeaks of works 
consequent to f.iith, or of such works as are lie fmit and 
product of faith. Whereas, Su Pnul speaks of and rejects 
works coiipi<l<aed as antecedent to faith. According to St. 
Paul, Abrahani'fi justification refers to liis state ie/ore he be- 
lieved, or when ho was ungodly ; according to St, James, lo his 
state ajier be liclieved, or when faith wrought wilh his works." 

Whately; " Ahroham is cited by Paul aa an example of a 
man ' justified \>y faith; and by James, of a man ' justified by 
tporh ' ; the faiih bcutg manifested by the works which sprung 
out of it.'' 

Andrew Fuller; "Paul treats of the justification of the 
ungodly, or the way in which sinners are accepte<l of God, and 
made heirs of eternal life. James speaks of the juslilicados 
of l\\^ godli/. fir in what way it Iscoines evident that a man il 
approved of God. The former is by the righteousness of 
Christ ; the latter Is by works." 

Stuart: "Paul is contending with a legalist, i.e. one who 
expected justification on tlie ground of his own merit James 
is disputing with antinomians, viz. such persons as held that 
mere speculative belief or faith, unaccompanied by works, was 
all which the gospel demands," 

Alford and De Wetle understand " faith," as used by James, 
to denote the result of the reception of the word, especially in 
a moral point of view ; as used by Paul, as consisting in trust 
on the grace of God revealed in the atoning death of ChrisL 

Sanctiftcation. 

Through the truth. Through tha Spirit. 

8>nctLty Ihfm through tL; truth. Elect necordtng lo the forr-lcnDwI- 
Jobu xTit. 17. cdic Df ODil ihe lather, thmuEh une- 

liticatiouuflbo Spirit. 1 Pet. 1. 2. 

They were sanctified Jy the truth applied by the SpiriL The 
two were instruments in tlic work of sauctification. In the firet 
passage, Alfori) employs the prepositioa " in," since tlie tralh 
is the eUment in which the sanctifying takes place. As to 
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the seoond text, the word " spirit " may refer either to the be- 
liever^s own spirit, or to the Holy Spirit Alford takes the 
latter significatloii ; Beza says, ^ Yel Spiritus Sanctas, vel anima 
quae sanctificatur." The interpretation, ^ sanctification hy the 
Spirit, t» the truth,** meets the requirements of both texts alike. 
The fuller expression,^ ^ Through sanctification of the Spirit 
and belief of the truth," conveys the same idea. 

Perfection* 

CkrisUani are peifect, Paul was not perfect. 

Be ye thervfore perfect, eren as yoor If bj Any means I might attain unto 

Father irhich is in hearen is peniBOt. the resurrection of the dead. Not as 

Matt. T. 48. though I had already attained, either 

Lei OS therefore, as many as be per> were already perfect. Phil. iii. 11, 12. 
ftet, be thas minded, rhif. iii. 15. 

The term ^perfect" is used here iu different senses. In 
Matthew it means complete, all-embraciiig, godlike in love of 
others. In Phil. iiL 15 it means mature in Christian life. In 
the texts at the right it probably refers to the completion of 
Paul's life by martyrdom. Clement of Alexandria applies the 
term " perfection," " teleiosis," to the martyrdom of believers. 
He says : " We call martyrdom * perfection,* * teleiosis,* not 
because man receives it as the completion of life, but because it 
is the consummation of the work of love.** Several other early 
writers use the word, and its derivatives, in a similar sense.' 
Hence Paul's meaning may be : '^ My Christian career has not 
jet culminated in martyrdom.** 

Many critics, however, think that he is alluding to the games 
or races of the ancients, and says figuratively that he — as a 
Christian — had not completed his course, and arrived at the 
goal, so as to receive the prize. 

Final Perseverance. 

Jmf>o$aO>U to fall from grace. Some do fall from grace. 

Audi f iTe unto them eternal life; But when the righteons tumeth away 

ud they shall never perish, neither fh>m his righteousness, and committetb 

shall any pluck them out of my hand, iniquity, and doeth according to all the 

John X. A. abominations that the wicked man 

For whom he did foreknow, he also doeth, shall he livef All his righteous- 

Hd pradestinate to be eonfonned to the ness that he liath done shall not b» 

> t TheM. ii. 18. 

'OoiBp.Lakexiii.S2; where thoPeahito reads" shall be oonsunmated.'* 

1ft 
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8am« do /all from gract. 
Honed; in hl(lr«|iaHthiit iHhalh 
luued, mnd in hl< I'ln that be hith 
M. In Iban (hall ha dlr?. Ewk. 



. ipd Tbow tint TboB nrut n 

Elori- kept, moil iKiiwurtliiMulH lu 

___. that •no of wrdJilon. John xrij 

ugvli. nir For it U Inwwibic for 



nctthrrdnth. nur life, nor ufvli. nnr For A U Innowiblc for thoH vho 

prinEipillilM, nor ponen, BOr Ihli)** mre onoe enllflilened. ind have t»i«l 

prespnt.nDrlhini:" <i>™ine, DDrlielprhi, nf Ihp hcivcDl]- win, and wen raids 

nnr dppth, niirany other sraBtBiv. ■hall partaken of ItwHo]* UbMt. aad haia 

bf abie lo nFpsratc us Tram lb« Idti of IuIhI lb« jtood wurd of liod, aod the 

Gnd which it In Chrlit Jniii <nr I.ord. poren of the world to oome, If tb«T 

Bom. Tlil. SB, 3D, Si, SI. aball fall away, lo naew them aigila 

Dnto repentaneo: Mfltia Uift cruelly 

to UiVDiwlTH the Una M Uud afrob, 

and put JUKI tc u) open >haiD«. Bab. 

For if wa rtn irllfuDjr afie, that wa 
ba«e rcMred the knuwledjre of ihe 
tmlb. there remalDcth no mora Her!- 
lloe for ilni, but a ceruln fearful look- 
Ina for of )ndgmmt and ttrj Isdlg- 
nailon, vbloh ibalt deiour the adrer- 
mriea. He that deiplKd Hoaia' law, 
died wIthoDt aenj nnder two or Ibn« 
vltaweei: of hoi* mush K»er pnnMi- 
meot. luppoae ye. tball be b? tboacbt 
worthy, Btio halh Irorldeo nndtr (Sot 

ho ira« HiDctlllpd. an iinhnly IMne. and 
halh done d'-spt'e unto thp Hplrft of 

Snii. l.'arit unto ""iKrdition. ilTb" ii° 
ZS-Z», 39. 
For If after thoy haye <««ped th« 

K notions of the world through tha 
ow)i>d|Ee of thp I.ord and Haijonr 
Jwns Christ. Ihey are afcaln rnungled 

ti woriie wlih tbem llian the twglnnloi!. 

haye known the way of rtj;ht™iuoea«, 

from thp holy commandment dellfered 
untolbrlD. ZFcl. 11.21. 23. 

The first Beries does not teach the imjioisihilily of falling 
from grace, but merely the certainty that this will not occur. 
The auxiliary " shall " ia too strong in these passages. The 
original expresses futuriiion, thus ; " wi(l any pluck them OQt," 
" will be able to separate us," etc 

The second series may be taken as mere hypotheses — sup- 
positions introduccil for argument's sake. Such figures of 
speech are very common. Thus, in Gal. i. 8, Paul introduces 
this hypothesis : " But though we, or an angel from lieaveu, 
preach any other gospel unto you than that which we havfl 
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preodied mito yon, let him be accursed." He docs not, of 
coarse, mean to affirm Uiat an " angel from heaven" ever did, 
or would, preach a false gospel ; he merely says : ^ On the 
snpposidon that one should do it" In 1 Cor. ziii. 1-3, we 
have three of these hypotheses, or ^suppositions without regard 
to fact," as they may be termed. 

The hjrpothetical nature of the quotation from Ezekiel is 
clearly brought out in the parallel passage, Ezek. xxxiii. 13 : 
<^ When I shall say to the righteous that he shall surely live ; 
if he trust to his own righteousness," etc 

In John zviL 12, some construe thus : ^ None of them is 
lost; bat the son of perdition is lost" This interpretation 
excludes Judas from the niunber of those who were ^^ given " to 
Christ. Otherwise, if Judas is included, it may be said that 
those of whom Christ spoke were given simply for the " ministry 
and apostleship";^ and that nothing more is meant here. 

The quotations from Hebrews' and Peter are so obviously 
hypothetical that no conunent is needed. Alford has the 
peculiar remark : " Elect and regenerate are not convertible 
terms. All elect are regenerate; but all regenerate are not 
elect. The regenerate may fall away ; the elect never can." 

Barnes, on Heb. vi. 6 : "It is not an affirmation that any 
had actuaUy fallen away, or that, in fact, they would do it ; but 
the statement is, that on the supposition that they had fallen 
Qway, it would be impossible to renew them again. 

It may be added that Calvinistic authors interpret the latter 
series of texts as referring to persons who have been con- 
siderably enlightened, but not truly converted ; who have never 
really participated in the spiritual life. Arminian authors, and 
Alford with them, refer these texts to persons who, after being 
r^enerated, have deliberately apostatized from Christ and his 
religion. The alleged discrepancy is easily removed by either 
method of interpretation. 

> Acts 1. 25. 

* Scboettgea gives a peculiar turn to Heb. vi. 6. See Horae Hebral'^aA) 
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Chruliave nnl destroyi^. May he datroj/td. 

And 1 fWi- undi tln'm eternkl llfci Ttntrtiv ool him wiih tlir aft, fl 
«Ddtli»>liii11n>!reru'ruli. jBhDx.aS. vboDi Chrlit died. IKim. xlr. U. 

Aiidtlin.u|IliUivliiiai>l«dgn>h^llllt ' 
wnk lirulher i^AKh, for H&om CtiiM I 
dicdr ICor. ilii. 11. 

TheRG cauLioiiH imd admonitions of the aposLle are one of 
the eiTectivD mains which God uses in preventing Uie dealrucs- 
tiou of weak lid if vera. 

The " enlleH " all tmad. Some pcriiih. 

Hnrpover nbmn Up did nr«dnt<naM, For mur be callpd, Init Ibw Cl 
thiim he ilio ci>ll»d: ind whom ha Halt. u. la. 
nl1«l, thim h.> alto JtutlOcd: and 
whom he )u-iiti«l, tliom he liio glon- 

The word "call," in the first caee. ugnifies the "effecloal 
call," such as secures its own acceptance, and iJie salvBtion of 
the " calleil." In the eeconil case, the t^srm deiiotea the genenl 
invitation of the gospel, extended to nil men. 

lUghtcouB, — earUily lot, 

JVb evil b^alU the Godly. Evil be/alU them. 

Tben ebuH no erll happen lo the So w«nt Satan forth tVum the pn*. 

]u>t. I'mv. III. 21. fncfl of thFLuRD.Bnd smote Job with 

And Rlin » he that will harm tou. If tore bolla from tlie solo of bli fool unla 

TBbefi.llnwenof llinHrlilch U goodr Wscrown. J.ib H. J. 

i I'ct. ili. IS. For whnm the Lord loieth he chut- 



The meaning is, that no permanent or vltimate evil befalls 
the gocKl. All apparent evils which overlake them are but 
temporary, and result in high and lasting good, " AU things" 
— the afflictions which came upon Job and the chastisements 
which God inflicts upon liis people — " wurk together for good 
to them that love God."' Not seldom the grown-up man is 
profoundly grateful for the discijtlinary chastisement received 
from parents and teachers in his childhood. So the Christian, 
looking lack from heaven, will doubtless thank God for the trials 
and BuScrings of this eartlily life, as for blessings in disguise. 
Worldly good and pro^erity. Worldly mliery and dettitution. 

Aad the LoBD WM with Juipiib, and Thorebejustmim, unto whom It hap- 
hewManroBiHTouiinnn. Goii.xKxtji.2. ppnpib accnrdiiiK In Hie work ol tbe 

SolhcL-mi'blfwwltliPlatHMTTnlof wicked- Escl. vrii. H. 
Job marv than hli boglnniog. Jab xlll. And ye shall be haie-l of all awn tu 
U. m}' nuoe'iaako. Lukexxl. 17. 

1 Comparo Kom vili. 38, aad Tkb. xM. II. 
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Wortdljf good and prosperity, Worldfy misery and destitution. 

Wa lest alao shall not wither; and Thej were stoned, they were sawn 

wfaatsoerer he doeth shall prosper. l*s. asander, were tempted, were slain with 

1.8 the sword: thoy wandered about in 

ThAj that seek the Lord shall not sheep-skins, and goat-skins ; being dei*- 

want any good thing, Ps. xxxIt. 10. titnte, afflicted, tormented, lleb. xl.S7. 

Trust in the I^bd, and do good ; ao These are they whieli came out of 

Shalt thou dwell in the land, and Terily great tribulation. Kev. vii. 14. 
thon Shalt be fed. Ps. xxxvil. 8. 

The first texts lay down the general principle that righteoas- 
0688 has a tendency to ensare prosperity in worldly matters ; 
yet they do not assert that this result invariably follows. We 
say, '^Honesty is the best policy," yet we know that some 
rascals grow rich, while some honest men never succeed in 
business. Righteousness, because it promotes temperance, in- 
dustry, frugality, and all other worthy qualities, tends normally 
to worldly prosperity. 

As to Joseph and Job, neither of them escaped very sore 
trials. The first citation from Psalms is a poetical statement 
of the principle that righteousness is conducive to worldly 
prosperity; the second asserts that no actual, ultimate good 
will be wanting to the righteous. 

The second series sets forth certain apparent exceptions to 
the general rule, and illustrates the truth that, owing to the 
wickedness of the world, the pious encounter hostility and per- 
secution in some form. 

The first text of this series asserts that, in some cases, an 
iq>parently similar fate attends the evil and the good. But, as 
Hengstenberg says, this equality of result is only an external 
and partial one ; while the final issue separates the righteous 
from the wicked. 

The two next passages refer to the disciples and the ancient 
martyrs. The text from Revelation implies that the righteous 
enter heaven through "great trials" of various kinds. The 
combined passages teach that, while righteousness tends nor- 
Bially to secure earthly prosperity ; yet, in certain cases, this 
tendency is temporarily interrupted by certain disturbing in- 
floenoefl. 



Wortdly proiji 
If lho« rolnm lo iho Almlghtr, 
■hilt be bulk up, ihuu nball pat 

Then ttiill 




Lulw tl 20, 31. 
.. . .-.- " ■'Luiexi 

rr h ankeW^iuX 

world til eorae, Btcniij Itfii. Mwkii V. ualiut (ou 
il were bn. 

Ab to the quotiUioa from Job, ilic best critics Agree substan- 
tmll; in tbo rendcimg, " Cast to the dust thy prcdous treasure, 
and to tlic stonus of the brooks tbo gold of OpEiir; then shall 
the Almighty be thy precious treasure," etc This is nearly 
Conaut's transliition. Delilzsch ; "' Put far from tlice the idol 
of precious metal with contempt.* TVhen Job thus cssU from 
him (emporal tliltigs, by the excessive cherishing of which he 
has liiilicrto sluucd, God hiioself will be his imperishable 
treasure." 

The texts from Psalms assert that God will not forsake hi« 
[ffiople, but will supply their needs. All exceptions to this 
rule are apparent, not real. 

On Prov. XV. C, Zockler ; '• Tlie treasure stored up in such 
a house is the righteousness tltat prevails iu it, a source and 
pledge of abiding prosperity." 

In Mark x. 30 the limiling clause, " with persecutions," shows 
clearly that unmixed prosperity is not promised to the Christian. 

The opiMjsed texts forbid our idolizing, setting our affections 
upon, worldly things as our " treasure." They also pronounce 
blessings upon the " poor iu spirit." the humble ; ' and reprove 
those who " trust in riches."' Keither tlie acquisition nor the 
possession of earthly riches is forbidden, but the making of 
wealth our god la prohibited. 

< See Ualt. T. S. ■CoiDparaUaAx 24; ITim-vL IT. 
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Poverty a hlening. Biches a blessing, Neither deeirahle. 

Children, how hard it So the Losd blessed the Bemove fkr flrom me 

It for them that trost ia latter end of Job more ranity and lies ; give me 

riches to enter into the than hb l>e}dnning; for neither poverty nor rich- 

kinadom of God. It is he had fourteen thousand es; tbea me with food 

caster for a camel to go sheep, and six thousand convenient for me: lest I 



throuah the eye of a nee- camels, and a thousand be full and denjr thee, and 

die, than for a rich man yokeof oxen.anda thou- say. Who m tno (jord? 

to enter into the kingdom sand she asses. Job xlii. or lest I be poor, and 

of God. Mark x. 24. 25. 12. steal, and take the name 

Hath not God chosen The rich man's wealth of my God tn vain, tror, 

the poor of this world, is his strong city: the xxx. 8, 9. 

rich in &ltli, and heirs of destruction of the poor is 

the kingdom. Jas. il. 6. their poverty. Prov. x. 15. 

Tlie ^ rich man " of Mark z. 25 is described, in the preceding 
Terse, as one who '^ trusts" in riches, making them his god. 
James teaches that there is in the humbler walks of life, — in 
their freedom from the temptations, cares, and anxiety inddent 
to wealth, — something which is peculiarly favorable to the 
origin and growth of true piety. 

As to the great wealth which the Lord bestowed upon Job, 
it is, says Barnes, substantially that of an Arab ruler or chief 
like those who, at the present day, are called Emirs.^ The turn 
in Job's affairs has its lesson. Mr. Cook, in Smith's Biblical 
Dictionary : ** The restoration of his external prosperity, which 
is an inevitable result of God's personal manifestation, symbol- 
izes the ultimate compensation of the righteous for all sufferings 
midergone upon earth." 

As to Prov. X. 15, Stuart takes the meaning to be that there 
are times when the wealth of the rich will avert danger and 
suffering ; and at such times the poor may perish for want of 
money. Zockler : ^ Naturally the author is here thinking of 
wealth well earned by practical wisdom ; and this at the same 
time a means in the further efforts of wisdom ; and again, of a 
deserved poverty which while the consequence of foolish con- 

' The site of Job's flocks and herds is not wonderful. Parallel cases can 
be adduced in onr own time. In an address before the '* Hampden A(rri- 
coltaral Society," the lecturer mentioned a farmer in California who owns 
lOOyCXM) sheep, and another with 185,000; also, a certain farm which pro- 
dnood 40,000 boshels of wheat, and another npon which 2,500 cows aro 
kept (See " Congregationalist," May 4, 1871). Yet infidels adduce the 
Jater wealth of Job as a thing incredible. 
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duct always causes one to sink deeper io folly and moral need." 
Lord Bacon : " Tbls is excelleDtly espre«sc<I. that riclies are M 
A Btroiigiiold ill Ima^atioD, and not altvays in (act; 
tainly greut richcij havo sold more men than th^y huve bought 
out." 

The prayET of Agar (Pror. xxx-), embodies the sentiment 
that a mmlcRite competence is better than extreme poverty or 
s wealth. 





CouMo/jorrow. 


Hinpv il the man Ihal Aodelh irii- 
don. >nd the rnun ll.,U iietleth under. 

llt»llclin|t._.Uprn.)-ii.ir«*»)(«ofpl«lI- 

ivoi'i^L'f'ia. IT. " 1" * v»BB. 

For wisdcim if bclUr tbui rableii 
(Bd iJl ilie tlilnpi il.iii mt.j be d»ln4l 
■re nul u be cumi.arcd Io It. I'rui. 


For in QiDib irif dom ft moh urtrf; 

Tben Hid I in mj b«n, Ai It iap- 

Q me) .nd whj w« 1 then mow wkel 
ThFB t i^d <D mr heut, mat tbia ilw 
ii lUlif. Kcd. U. IB. 



In the first texis, ** wisdom " denotes spiritual wisdom, which 
prepares for and lays hold upon the future life. In the second 
case, the term implies mere worldly knowledge, unsanctitied 
learning, wisdom timil«d to the sphere of tliis life. The "grief 
and "sorrow" may refer Io the depression of mind and bodily 
indisposition attendant upon intense and long-continued study 
and efforts to acquire knowleiige, and to the frequent disap- 
pointment of this pursuit The Germans have a proverb, 
" Mucli wisdom causeth head-ache." 

A good name a blesting. A curae. 

A niyid name •• rather to be chosen Wo unlo you. when all men >hall 

A ewid nanw it better (lian pretions fsibera to the ttlae pmnhela. Luke iC 
ointment, ECcl. yll. 1. SO. 

A "good name" does not necessarily imply that "all men 
speak well "of its possessor. Many a man has a good name 
— a solid and well-earned reputation — who has nevertheless 
numerous adversaries and calumniators. The denunciation in 
Luke is levelled at batterers and time-serving sycophants, who, 
like mo<lcm politicians and ofBce-seekers, are ever ready to 
sacrifice principle to popularity. Tliose minislers whose preach- 
ing offends no one, of whom " all men speak well," who prophesy 
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« smooth things,"^ and ^daub with untempered mortar,'" are 
in the direct line of the wo denounoed bj our Lord. 

Righteous not found begging. Some righteous beg, 

I have been young, and now am old ; And there was a certain beggar named 
yet have I not seen the righteous for- Lazarus. . . . And it came to pass, that 
•aken, nor his seed begging bread. Fs. the beggar died, and was carried by the 
xxxvii. 26. angels into Abraham's bosom. Luke 

xvl 20, 22. 

The occasional and temporary exceptions, which had not 
fallen under David's notice, only prove the rule. 

Hengstenberg: ^ It is not to be doubted, that God, while he 
withheld from the righteous of the old covenant, any clear 
insight into a future state of being, on that account unfolded 
lus righteousness the more distinctly in his dealings towards 
them during this h'fe, so that tbey might not err concerning it." 

They possess the earth. Mere sojourners here. 

Bleaaed are the meek : for thcj ahall For we are strangers before thee, and 
Inherit the earth. Matt. r. 6. sojourners, as were all our fathers : our 

days on the earth are as a shadow, and 
there is none abiding. 1 Chron. xxix. 
16. 

For here have we no continuing 
city, but we seek one to come. Heb. 
xiii. 14. 

Mr. Barnes thinks that the first text is a proverbial expres- 
sion employed by the Jews to denote any great blessing ; perhaps 
as the sum of all blessings. Schoettgen : *•' They [the meek] 
with thdr region shall iiavo dominion, not only in the land 
of Jndea, but also through the whole earth." Alford : *^ That 
kingdom of God which begins in the hearts of the disciples, 
and is * not of this world,' shall work onwards, till it shall 
become actuaUy a kingdom aver this earth, and its subjects shall 
inherit the earthy first in its millennial, and finally in its renewed 
and blessed state forever." 

The church of Christ will be a permanent institution of ever 
increasing influence and power ; although the individuals who 
at any given time compose that church are but sojourners and 
Wayfarers here below. 

10; Jer. zziU. SI. * Eiek. ziU. 10-16; xzU. 28. 
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I'ityrinit and airangen. Kot piigrimi and ttra-agen- 

And conrpwed iliul ilifj' tfere «ti»o- Now therefure jv nrp no more itrHH 

iren nnil iiilErim) un ibe ewlh. Hub. item and nirrlgwn. but feUow-idUiiBa* 

xl. IS. witli Die Hint*, niid of UiB hoiueliDld 

Dnrlr bploTrd, I bcwMh whi. u or Uod. £ph. li. IB. 

■tnntrM and pllirlni', ■bsUJn Ihjm 

fleihlr liiili, wJiicli wv i(>lai( tbs 

The first ttala refer to Chrisliona in thrir relation to tk« 
pretent too/id. 'Utoy have no pernumcnt home od earth; their 
d^senship is not lit^re; they expect to rcmuin here but b short 
tunc ; they arc paBsing on to their eternal home on high. Tiie 
last quotation depicts them in t/ieir relation to the houxrhold of 
faith. They have been " adopted " into the holy hrotherhood, 
and are entitled to all its privileges and blessings. Hence they 
are no longer to he regarded as outcaEt« and aliens, but as 
members of the celestial tamily. 

Theij Kurel!/ live. Some of than die. 

But ir > nui-a be luit. ind do ihat For h« mtli Uaf wlH meu dla, Tt, 

whJcli In hiwfuJ iiid rliht, . . . hmlh xllx. 10. 

w»iked In my .tmluiM, and hath m-pt Tl..w t< iJuH man [hat perrBhelli lo 

BU ludeniFnU. to dni truly; lit* >f Ju<t. LI4 nfflitooumibu. Led. vSi. ii. 

IieshBirKun'lyllTE.iaiItitllGLordl>OI>. 

link. xviU. i. U. 

Whotuipvcr llveth and bpllpreth in 
ine tliatl ucvcr (lie. Joliii xl. ZO. 

The first lexta refer to spiritual or eternal life ; the last to 
mere physical or temporal deatli, which all alike, good and bad, 
undergo. 

Meuassch heu Israel ' has this suggestion : " Divine justice 
sometimes chastises the righteous iu this world for some sin, 
that he may receive the full reward of Ins good actions in the 
next ; aud tiic jiunishmcnt of the wicked is sometimes delayed 
to pay him for some good he may have done in this, and to 
punish him fully in the other when the balance is adjusted." 

M'ill be pmeailed, Sol pereeailed. 

Alt Il»l irilt live trodly in Christ Wh<^ amin-i wayiploBH^he Ix>RI>, 
111. 12. peaM Bitli him. I'rov, xtl. 7. 

Andrew Fuller': "The Irutli seems to be that neither of the 
above passages is to be taken universally. The peace possessed 

' Conciliator, ii. 2U. • Worfci, I. «81. 



I 
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bj those who please God does not extend so far as to exempt 
them from having enemies ; and, though all godly men must 
in some form or other be persecuted, yet none are persecuted 
at aU times. God has always given his people some seasons 
of rest. The former of these passages may therefore refer to 
the native enmity which true godliness is certain to excite; and 
the latter to the divine control over it Man's wrath shall be 
let loose in a degree ; but farther than what is necessary for 
the praise of God it shall not go." 

HandUd roughly. Not touched. 

And the Lord said, Simon, Simon, He that ia begotten of God, keepeth 

behold, Satan hath desired to have you, himself, and that wicked one toaoneth 

that he may lift you as wheat. Lake him not. 1 John r. 18. 
xxil. 81. 

The first text does not say that Satan actually gained posses- 
sion of Peter, but merely that he " desired "to do so ; the 
second avers that the ^ wicked one " does not inflict any per» 
manent injury upon the believer. 

Christian yoke, easy. Burdensome. 

Come anto me, al 1 ye that labour, and In the world je shall hare tribnlatlon. 
are heavy laden, and I will give you John xvl. 88. 



rest. For my yoke is ea^, and my For whom the Lord loreth he ehast- 

XI. Zs, I 

he receiveth. But ir tc 
ehastLiement, whereof all are partakers, 



bnrden is light. Matt. ri. 2B,80. eneth, and scouiveth every son whom 

Bu 



he receiveth. But if ve be without 
ehastLiement, whereof all are partakers, 
then are ye bastards, and not sons. 
Heb.xii.6.8. 

In certain important aspects or relations, the yoke of Christ 
is ^ easy." Christianity, being a spiritual religion, is far less 
burdensome than are false religions; it imposes much fewer 
ceremonies and observances than do they. It is also congruous 
with man*s reason, conscience, and all his nobler instincts, and 
satisfies the needs and aspirations of his higher spiritual nature. 
Ihe Christian life is the normal life of man. 

Looking from another point of view, the Christian's yoke 
may be deemed " burdensome." For Christianity, being a pure 
religion, comes in direct collision with the deep sinfulness of 
the human heart ; it is in intense antagonism with everything 
corrupt and evil. Henc^ t^e Christian must ^crucify the 
flesh " with the passions and lusts, and in so doing must pass 
d^^QfDgh inany a sore trial and conflict 
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WUikea, — earthly lot. 

Longteity oicribedta than. DenUd to th«m. 

Wherofon do the wlclKd Uip. be- TliiTdlP In TOOth. uid ttwlr HA ta 
came old. jea. ire mi/ililT In poirer! *ni..nic Hip unclean, .lob xmtI. 14. 
Tlii'lraKd !■ Mibllihpd In Ueir ulitbt hloudr and dHclirul men ahkll Dot 
with ihem, and llieir_oinprlBg l»l5r« UveouiWlX thfltaajt, I'.. 1». M. 

l^oudha sinner dneill ■ hnndn^ ibortoufd. 'Tn-T.x.Zl. 

tlnnw.BDd bltilo^I be nrolonced. ted. Hut 11 shall not be wpll wlUi th* 

vlii. 13. wlekcd, nt^ihrr shall he pnlooi lii 

ThoHlnnpr ftrinpalmndt«d7e*n0ld dan. wAIcA on a> a ihaduw, £«l. 

llull be accursed, tea. IxT. ad. Tlli. 13. 

The affirmaiive texW do not assert that aU the wicked liye 
to old age. As to the first dtation, Zophar }iuil just asserted 
that the " portion " of a wicked mtm ia, to be cut off in « 
moment. Job. in replj', denies the universality of this prin- 
ciple, and sajs th^it some of the wicked do live, become old, osd 
mighty in power. Yet he evidently regarda lhe«c as excrp- 
tional cases: for lie adds: " How uft ia the candlt.' of the wicked 
put ont ! and how oft Cometh tlicir destruction u]»oa them ! " 

The two next tjiiolnlions do not assert the longevity of 
einners, but are purely liypol/ieiical. 

Tlic four opposed texts assert the general principle that ihe 
tendency of vice is to shorten hvmnn life. Of this the stitistics 
of intemperance, licentiousness, and crime in general afford 
grim and appalling proof. The sense of the combined texts is, 
that many of tlie wicked peri.>ili early through their sins, hut 
that some, in exceptional cases, live on to old age. 

Th(y premper. Will not protper. 

ThP tabfrnaclra of rolibcn proBppr, f>1t (h8ll »lfly thfl wickiNl and thej 

Job xii. 0. ' lale. I's. xjixiv. 21. "°" 

Men of the world, iriirA ftoM their Evl! pursuetli Unnert. Itor.xUi.B. 
nortlun in IhU life, and who» bellv 
than flilest with lliy hid IrranLrt. I'a. 
xvii. U. 



I 



they hare oiijr. 
Befioid, the«e 



y^ tfiat i 



The first iive texts refer to the temporary prosperity which 
the fficke4 not infrequently enjoy. The transitory nature of 
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this prosperity was not comprehended by the Psalmist, until he 
went into the sanctuary of God ; then he understood the end 
of the wicked, that they were " set in slippery places."^ 

Menasseh ben Israel : ^ God sometimes delays the punish- 
ment of the wicked, either that they may repent, or to reward 
them in this life for some good action they may have per- 
formed, or for some secret reason known only to his consum- 
mate wisdom." 

The last two texts do not assert that evil pursueth and shall 
slay the wicked without a moment's delay, but merely that this 
will ultimately be the case. 

See the Divine glory. Will not eee it. 

And the glorr of the Lord sban be In the land of nprightness will be 
Rremled, »nd all flesh shall see II to- deal unjastlv, and will not behold the 
fetber. Isa. xl. 5. majesty of the LoaD. Isa. xxyI. 10. 

The wicked wiD not voluntarily recognize the " majesty " — 
the sovereignty and glory — of the Lord; but he will eventu- 
ally be compelled to see and acknowledge* it, as displayed in 
the final reward of virtue and punishment of vice, at the last 
great day. 

Sin with impunity. Promptly pvnithed, 

Tbeir bonses are safb ftom fear, The worm shall feed sweetly on him: 
neither 1$ the rod of God upon them. ... be dhall be no more rememberrd ; and 
Therefore they say unto God. Depart wickedness Khali be broken as a tree. . . . 
from us; for we desire n*ft the knowl- They are exalted for a little while, but 
edge of tby ways. Jobxxi. 9, 14. are j^one and brought low; th(»y are 

taken out of the woV as all other, and 
cut off as the tops of the ears of com. 
Job xxiT. 20, 24. 

Theodore Parker* deems it an evidence of the "exquisite 
art " and ^ naturalness " with which the book was written, that 
Job, in his distraction, is represented as affirming and denying 
a thing almost in the same breath. 

A better explanation of passages like the above is, that in 
relation to our limited wisdom and impatient feelings, — as we 
often look at matters — the wicked are not punished promptly, 
bat sin with impunity ; while upon a comprehensive and im- 
partial view of the case — as infinite wisdom sees it — they are 
ponished promptly, that is, at exactly the right time. 

1 See V%, UxilL 16-18. * TnoBlation of De Wetto, IL 557. 

le 
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Their puni»hi!>r.!il denied. Affirmed. 

Behold, at irfld u»c-i In thp Aetert, Ttifn ii tbf norUcin nf ■ wleksd uia 

■to iber furih to ib«lr woi^i wtttna be- Willi (ind. and Uh berii»ce at apera*- 

UniH fom prej-; Ihc wlldwnco uif'ri- on, loAifA tlier ilitii recdvp or tli* 

iM food for ihemaiu/nirfk^Bhlldnii. AlmiKhlr. If hli Eliildran be nnUU- 

tMi. ...Mi>ngrainframDDlorttae(sltT, iprlnc •hall luit be HUiBlSn] with bread, 

and (he (oufof th' woundal crlflh . . . (Nir '■'«( ihill u»I upon him, aad 

ont; TO) Clod iimli iiut foil* to Otm. not Bpare: he would bin llee out of bk 

JobxKlT.B, e,!^. bujd. Juh XI>il. 13, U, ra. 

Hirzcl : ' " Wliile Job's opponenta wished to prove tliis 
proposition against him, that ' the transgressor did not escape 
punishment in liis life,' and charged it upon Job liimself that, 
since every transgressor was miserablo, therefore every miserabls 
man was a traiii^gresBor ; to parry tiiis argument Job had 
liitlierto. tliougli against his better judgment, dcuictl the entire 
proposition ; and, since his opponents had laid it down as a 
permanent and univerGal rule, lie had confirmed this denial bj 
adducing numerous e^Eainples where the contrary was tme. 
But now he gots on lo explain ilic matter to his friendis, and 
admits that they have rightly apprehended the law by which 
the transgressor's lot is determinwl." Ycl, while making this 
concession, he points out an error uito whidi tjiej have fallen 
in applying the principle. This exjtlanalion relieves the diffi- 
culty by referring the "apparent contradiction" to the different 
relations in which Job speaks. 

Nor, on the hypothesis that Job was not inspired as a re- 
ligious teacher, is it of the slightest consequence whetlier or 
not wc can establish the coucinnity of all his utterances. 
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It is not asserted, in the first text, that eitber the right«oiii 
' Quoted b7 De Wette, ii. 5B1. 
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or wickod reoeiveytiiZ recompense in this world. The meaning, 
doubtless, is that the beginnings of retribution are seen here on 
the earth. Stuart : ^ The same retributive government which 
begins to assert its power in this world, will continue its 
processes in the world to come ' 

Melancthon, Bishop Hall, Edwards, Lange, and other critics 
take the word " recompensed" as referring exclusively to the 
punishment of wrong-doing. Hence, the sentiment is, ^ If the 
righteous in this world suffer chastisement for their misdeeds, 
much more surely shall the impenitent be punished for their 
wilful transgression." That is, the argument is derived from 
the corrective discipline experienced by good men on earth in 
favor of the just retribution which shall be meted out hereafter 
to the incorrigible sinner. In no aspect is it affirmed that full 
and final retribution is administered in this world. 

VI, MANf in reUUian to the Future.— -DeiUh. 

Men must die. Some will not die. 

So demtb pam^ upon all men, for If a man keep mv saying, be shall 
that all have sinned. Uom. r. 12. nerer see death. Jttnn viii. 61. 

And as it is appointed unto men onoe And whosoever liveth and beliereth 
to die. Heb. ix. 27. in me shall never die. John xl. 26. 

We shall not all sleep, but we shall 
all be chaiiged 1 Cor. xv. 61. 

We which are alive and remain ante 
the coming of the l^rd shall not pre* 
▼ent them which are asleep. . . . The 
dead in Christ shall rise nrst. Then 
we which aro alive and remain shall be 
caught up together with them in the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the air. 
1 Thess. iv. 16, 16. 17. 

He that overcometh shall not be hurt 
of the second death. Kev. ii. 11. 

The two texts from John refer not to phytxcal but to spiritual 
death. The Pauline quotations contemplate the righteous who 
shall be living on the earth at the time of Christ's second coming. 
These will not indeed literally " die," but will be " changed " ; 
that is, undergo a transformation equivalent to death, putting 
off mortality and putting on immortality. All will experience 
either death, or what is tantamount to it As Alford says: 
^ The sleep of death cannot be predicated of all of us, but the 
resurrection-change canr 
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Rev. ii. 1 1 also denotes not pLysica] demli, but the finil 
punisbment of the iacorrigibiy wicked. It is fitly tenncd 
' death," as being an et«miiJ scpanktioo from hope and happiness, 
and an exclusion from all which la worthy of the name "life." 

Laianit r\ol to die. lit did die. 

TUM^rore hii ■ijt'^n mMdh'o bin. Then mid Jcnu unto thnn plklnlf, 

Hflng, LurJ, beliulil, he vliam thon Idiuiu L< <l«iil. And t un jilad far 

iniHi la .dnk. When Jew* bnrd lliat, jtui'- ukiu thai i «■ nni. ihmo ta Uu 

It ulckneii Isnotnnforieaih, lnl« 



bat for the 
ufliudm' ' 
xl. S.1. 



.beglori 



'Dr<i«d.tbM th( I 



,B«I.lt.U 



" This sickness is not unto death " ; that ib, the ultimate reniU 
will not be " death," but '■ the glory of God." And bo it proved, 
for many of the Jewa who witnessed the raising of Lazanu 
from the dead, believed on tbe Bod of God.' Thus the Father 

was glorified in (he Son. 

Mnn ilies lite n btiut. Bi» d»alh d^ertirU. 

For that which brftUIclh thoioiiiinf Then thlJI the duit nluni to lb* 
the fplril 



befallvth lli«in: u th» unv divtii. «u 
dlelb Ibc other 1 yen. Ih«y hutrnll one 
brnfh; lo that ft man nnlli no pro- 
cminence ■bore > bput. Eccl. lii U>. 

In one aspect of tlie case, there is no distinction between the 
death of man and that of beasts. lioth are uiiccrbiin as to the 
time of it ; both are powerless (o ]irevcnt it ; the physical phe- 
nomena, in each case, are much the same. In tliese respects 
there is a very close resemblance, and tins may be the relation 
of which the author is spealiing. 

Or, with many commentators, ■ 
raises and answers objections, as Pau 
the passage in question (EccI, iii. 18- 
in mine heart," etc.. may be merely a 
snggostcd (o [he niind of Solomon, he 
Bolve. Dr. Davi<lson ' thiuks that the author brings before 
his readers doubts suggested Iiy observation and reflection, or 
in some cases presented to him by others. Prof. Stuart ; When 
we view the author in the light of proposing the doubu and 



10 give il. Eccl.iii.7. 



may say that SolomOD 

lul does BO often. Thus 

8-20), beginning "I said 

1 objection which, being 

I proceeds to discuss and 



' Compuu John xl. 19. 



* iDtrod. to Old Tosi., U. Si 
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difficulties which perplexed his own mind, and sooner or later 
as solving them, then we meet with no serious embarrassment 
m interpreting the book. 

Prof. Tayler Lewis, in Lange, takes the words, " I said in 
mine heart concerning," etc, as equivalent to, ^ I deduced this 
inference from men's lives, I put this interpretation upon their 
conduct, that, in their own view, the^ are becuts." It is man's 
judgment upon himself, as pronounced by his own conduct It 
is the language of his life. 

A terribly severe, but no less just, estimate of man, from a 
point of view apparently identical with his own. 

DecUh c&zses, StiU exists. 

Jenas Christ, who hath abollshinl Tt Is appointed unto men onee to die. 
death, and bath brouifht life and im- Heb. ix. 27. 
BortalitT to light tbroagb the goapel. 
arim. i. 10. 

^ Hath abolished death " ; hath taken away its sting and terror, 
80 that it is no longer death, a grim and terrible monster, but 
a kind angel come to conduct the believer home to heaven. 
Alford : **^ By the death of Christ, death has lost his sting ; and 
is henceforth of no more account; consequently the act of 
natural death is evermore treated by the Lord himself and his 
apostles as of no account; and its actual and total abolition 
foretold." 

Men, immortal. God only, immortaL 

Be not aft«id of them that klH the TheKingofkingK, and Lord of lords. 
body, and after that have no more that Who onlj hath immortalitj. 1 Tim. 
thej ean do. Lake xU. 4. vi. 16, 16. 

The first text is a strong incidental proof that the soul is 
« immortal,'' since it does not die with the body. It is beyond 
the power of the persecutor. When he has killed the body his 
fury has expended itself ; he can do no more ; he cannot reach 
or harm the soul. The survival of the soul is thus plainly 
implied and assumed by our Lord. 

The second text is interpreted by ^' mortal-soulists," ^ as dei y- 

^ We nee this tenn, instead of "Thnetopsychites," the name employetV 
\/f John Damascenns (see Hagenbach's History of Doctrines, i 221), to 
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ing iromortiJity to all beings except God. llenco it would follow 
that llic angels,^ Gabriel, and Michael the archangel even,— . 
Are mnrtjd 1 Aiid if, us AlFord thinks, tlio above text refers to 
the Father exclusively, it would also follow that the Lord 
Jesus himself is mortal ! I 

By jiarity of reasoning the language employed in Rom. xri. 
i7, " Go^l only wise," warrants the inference that God b the 
only being who possesses wisdom ! 

llio meaning in both cases obviously is that only God pos- 
Besscs the given attribute, inherenlli/ and underivedlj/. Justin. 
Martyr ; " fie lias not thin through the will of another, as all 
the other immortals, but through his own essence." Theodorct: 
" Immortal by essence, not by partici])ation." 

Upon no reasonable mterpretation does the luissage collide 
witli the derived and dependent immortality of man. 

Cannot kill U. 

id fpBF nnt lli<>in ivMch kill tha 

«itli lliF cJKe vf llip Rword, mill the tndy.bul arc Qotablotfl kill Lbe Mul: 

klngtlipn'"fliptitH>rItA»trored.ili»ni, I"" railiw Ceir him which !■ able to 

JoMi'x a" """ * ' "*" ™'"' MMiTx.as. """ *" r n ■ 

And thi'F FTiiDtP nil Hie ■«iil3 that 

Blti>rlydp4tr»yli>|lMrin; ItapKivasiiot 

It 13 scarcely necessary to allude to the fact that our word 
"soul" is used in two entirely distinct senses. Thus we say, 
"The soul is immortal," and, alluding to a m.irine disaster, 
" Every soul perished." In the latter case, " soul " is synony- 
mous with " person." Tliia secondary nieaniug of the word 
may liave arisen from the fact tliat it is tlie soul of man whidi 
gives him personality. Be this as it may, the most orthodox 
theologians employ the term in these widely different senses. 

ilcEignaic thoso who Aeny Iho natural immortnllly or tbc soul or spirit of 
man. The term mu)' Ik.- cxtctidoil to iiirlude iilw the denial or coDsdoul- 
nesi (o tlie bodI in llic iiitLT%'al liclnceti dcHih and The rcsarrcction. Ap- 
parenlty Ihe first miL'mpt to Inlrodui'C Thnetopsycliism into Ihc Christiul 
chnri'li was inactc, A. v. li*, liy certain ciroriits rrom Arabia. Compu* 
EoBclilus's Ect^lcsiaatico] Histoiy, Book vi., cbap. xxxvii.; and Gncridu'i 
AucieaC Church, p. 328. 
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The oorreBpoDding Hebrew and Greek terms are used with 
nmilar latitude. Thus, according to Fuerst, the Hebrew word 
'^ nephesh " sometimes means the soul or spirit ; in other cases, 
an individual^ a person , man, Gesenius says, spirit^ $oul,mind; 
also a many person. 

In view of this fact, when one text asserts that Joshna " slew 
all the souls '^ in a city, and another affirms that man is ^ not 
able to kill the sonl," we see that here is no discrepancy. The 
term ^sonl," in one case, refers to man in his earthly make-np, 
as we see him ; in the other, to the deathless intelligence which 
nirviyes the dissolution of its tabernacle, the body. 

If, as mortal-soulists assert, the soul actually dies with the 
body, then he who ^ kills " the latter, in that very act kills the 
former alsa If the Siamese twins are so connected that the 
death of one involves that of the other, then the murderer who 
kills Chang, by that very stroke kills Eng likewise. That is, 
aooording to the theory we are criticising, man is as really " able 
to kill the soul " as God is. 

Immortaiity possessed. To he acquired. 

I will foKwmm TOO whom re ■hall Who by patient eontinaimoe in well 
Awr: Vv%x him, which after he hath doing seeic for glory and honor and 
killed, hath power to cast into hell; immortality. Eom li. 7. 
yea, I aay onto yon. Fear him. Luke 
stt.ft. 

Tlie first passage implies that there is an intelligence^ a spirit, 
in man, which outlives and is not affected by the dissolution of 
the body. Hence God, after he has killed the body, may cast 
the soul into hell. It is the immortal part which survives to 
be thus disposed of. 

As to Rom. ii. 7, a favorite inference of mortal-soulists is 
this : ^ Since man is here spoken of as seeking ^ immortality,' it 
follows that he does not possess it by nature." To this charao- 
toristic sophism, it is suffident to reply that, as every scholar is 
aware, the Greek word used here is not " athauasia," immor-' 
iahtfy bat ^ aphtharsia," incorruption} and points to that 
exemption from moral corruption which the saints are '^seeking'* 

* 8m ^h. tL 24, where the same word is translated " tiaoarify." 
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here, and whidi ibey will fully attain In heaven. The pftsaags - 
does not louch the quesLion of man's immortality at alL 
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gueat. Eccl. Ix. ll>. 

As preliminary to the dlEciusion, we repeat that Uiere is no 
proof tliut Jol) or any of liis frienda were inipired — divinelj 
commissioned as religious teachers.^ 

Itloreovcr, llic ideas of tlic ancients, particularly in tlmt earlf 
age in whicii Job lived, were very vague and obscure respecting 
the future Rlale. " Life and immortality " were not " brought 
to light " till Christ came. 

■\Vhatuly, following Warburton, says : " To the Israelites of 
old Moses liad no commission to hold out the hopes and fears 
of anotlier world, but only a ' land flowing with milk and 
honey,' and long life, and victory, and other temporal rewards. 
But ihe ' bringing in of a Ijettcr hope ' by the gospel taught 
the Christian to 'set his affection ou tilings above, not on things 
on Ihe eartli,' and to look for a heavenly Canaan, a land 
of promise bej'oad the grave. God's kingdom of old was & 
kingdom of this world ; but Christ's kingdom is ' not of this 
world."" 

Dr. Davidson ' thus sets forth the Hebrew view of the con- 

■ Prorcssor Smart, ep«akln|; of tlio imleTitnl appeals irhlch are niada 
•1 the Ohl Tesranicnt, liolti In and out of the pnlpit, and l)ie nnsaitabta 
quotations made from it, observes ; " Books or eurh a peculiar nature a* 
Jo!) and Ecrlcaiastpa, for cxumplo, ore resorled lo with as much confldeoM 
(OT pronf-lpxln, aa if tliey were nil prei^eplive, and not an accoant of dit- 
pnti^aand ttoulits about religions nmtiera." — Ulstor; of Old Test. Canon, 
p. 409 (Revised edition, p. 332). 

' Fumnj Stale, p. 150. 

• Introd. to OU TeiL, U. 200. 
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dition of the dead in ^ sheoly". the place of departed sphits : 
^ Their time is passed in a kind of sleep, whence they are only 
roosed by some uncommon occurrence. Thus they are repre- 
sented as shut up in a land of forgetfulness — dreamy shades 
almost destitute of consdousness." 

Dr. Jahn, in his Biblical Archaeology/ gives, as will be seen 
subsequently, a more attractive view than the foregoing ration- 
alistic one of Dr. Davidson. However, in the most favorable 
aspect of the case, it must be admitted that the notions of the 
ancient Israelites respecting the future life were not seldom 
quite obscure and indefinite. Nor is this strange ; for reveUh 
don %M progressive. There is an onward march of doctrine in 
the Bible, from its beginning to its dose. The great truths of 
the Divinity of the Messiah, the atonement, justification by 
faith, and human immortality, were imperfectly revealed and 
crudely held in patriarchal times. Hengstenberg : '< As far as 
the saints of the Old Testament attained in their knowledge, 
they were quite right ; they were only excluded from farther 
lighL But it is error alone which inspiration excludes, not the 
defect and imperfection of knowledge." 

Those early times were the dim dawn of revelation ; our age 
beholds the full radiance of the gospel sun at his meridian 
height. This consideration explains the apparent disagreement 
between the New Testament and the Old in regard to the 
mtermediate state. 

Just here the reader will observe that nearly all of the texts 
a^luced by mortal-soulists to prove the unconsciousness of 
the dead, are taken Jrom the Old Testament^ and particularly 
from its poetical books. Now, to go back from noonday to 
twiUghi In search of our eschatology, — to ignore the plain and 
dear teadiings of the New Testament, and adopt as a basis 
of doctrine the poetic utterances of a preliminary, rudimental, 
far less spiritual dispensation, — does not indicate the highest 
wisdom cm the part of those who pursue this course. Yet this 

1 Section 814. 
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is the policy adopted b; tho mortal ^sonlUts is advocating th^ 
theory. 

But let us piamine the foregoing testa. 

Job liv. 21 simply refers to man in his relatioD to the 
present life, niiil asserts that at death he is entirely diuoeiattd 
from the things of earth; ho has no more connection with 
them. But (lie very next verse shows that consciousiieGS b not 
denied to the dead. 

As to the next citation, Stuart and Ilengstenberg take it aa 
the statement of an objection wliich is afterwards refuted. 
The latter says : " Tlio manner of the scriptures is to lot doubts 
and murmurinj^s have free and full expression, and then to 
vanquish them in open conflict with the sword of faith." 

Job xiv. 22 is rendered by DelilKsch : "Only on his own 
account bis flesh ftuSereth pain, and on his own account is bit 
soul conscious of grief." Similarly Eicbhom, Noycs, Barnes, 
and ConanL llofmann : " The piun of his own flesh, the sad- 
ness of his own soul alone engage him. He lias therefore no 
room for rejoicing, nor docs the joyous or sorrowful estate of 
others, thougji his nearest ones, affect him." 

As to the test from Luke, if it he a parable, we may then 
say, with Bishop Bull, " It plainly belongs to the very scope 
and design of this parable to show what becomes of the souls 
of good and bad men after death." If it is not a parable ita 
tenor cannot be a matter of doubt. 

Prof. Bartleit:' " The question whether tlib is a history or 
a parable it is not necessary to discuss. In cither mode Ihe 
scripture teaches truth, important and often vital truth. The 
chief difference is that one mode asserts what has occurred; 
the other, ' what does occur.' " 

In any aspect Christ could not have lent his sanction to 
falsehood or imposture. As Alford fitly remarks, " In con- 
forming himself to the ordinary language current on thes* 

> Lift and Death Elerul, p. SI9. 
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fobjects, it 18 impossible to suppose that he whose essence is 
tnith coiild have assumed as existing anything which does not 
exist It would destroy the truth of our Lord's sayings, if we 
could conceive him to have used popular language which did 
not point at truth. And, accordingly, where such kmguage was 
cnrreut, we find him not adopting, but protesting against it." ^ 

Therefore, with Alford, Trench, Wordsworth, and the best 
commentators, we take the passage relative to the rich man 
and Lazarus as teaching, at all events, two things : Jirst, that 
the soul of man is conscious after death ; and secondli/, that, 
aooording to its moral character, it goes either into a place of 
happiness and repose or into one of disquiet and misery. 
These two thoughts not only lie upon the surface of the uar- 
ratiye ; but they also constitute its very life and essence. 

7%« dead, askqs. Awake. 

And Jeroboam slept with his fkthen, Hell (Vom ben(»ath is moved for thee 

cvot with the kings of Israel. 2 Kings to meet thte at thy coming: it stirrcth 

ziT. 20. up tho dead for thee, even all the chief 

IVnr now shonld I have lain still and ones of the earth, l^a. xiv. 9. 

been qniet, I should have slept. Job Being put to death in the flesh, but 

lii. IS. quickened by the Spirit. By which 

Onr fViend Lazarus sleepeth; but I also he went and preached unto the 

TO that I may awake him out of sleep, spirits in priiton. Which Kometime 

Then said his dimsiples. Lord, if he were disobedient. 1 IVt. iii. 18-20. 

■leep, he shall do wen. Uowbeit Jesus 1 saw under the altar the souls of 

tpaie of his death : but they thought them that were slain for tho word of 

Inai be had spoken of taking of rest God, and for the testimony which they 

in sleep. Then said Jesus unto them held. And thev cried with a loud voice, 

plainly, Lazarus is dead. John xl. saying. How long, O Lord, holy and 

11-14. true, dost thou not Judge and avenge 

And when he had said this, he fell our olood on them that dwell on the 

ActaTU.eO. earth r Bov. vi. 9, 10. 



The language which represents death as a ^ sleep ** is figura- 
tive, and is founded upon a certain resemblance of external 
phenomena. But this application of the term does not neces- 
sitate the unconsciousness of the ^ sleeper ; ** for, as even 
Whately ' concedes, " The mind, certainly for the most part, 
and probably always, continues active during sleep, though in a 
different manner." A high authority, Dunglison's Medical 
Dictionary, defines " sleep " as " temporary interruption of our 
lelationB with external objects." It is this interruption, with 

* 8m llmtt zv. 5, 6. * Future State, p. 82. 
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the attendnnl iDactioD, the iiiBosBibilily to external material 
objccis, and the repose, whieh miikes sleep the " image of 
dculh." Ill neiilicr case have we proof that the mind ceases to 
act, becomeE uriconsctcms, or extiocL 

The citation from Isiuah represents the dead as awake and 
couficious. Dclitzsch: "All hudes is overwhelmed with exctte- 
ment and wonder, now that the king of Babel, that iiivinciHe 
ruler of the world, who, if not vinexpected altogether, was not 
expected Eo soon, is actuallj apprutiehiug." 

On the next <iuotation Alford soys : " With the great ma- 
jorilf of ccmmentatorB, ancient and modem, I widoretand these 
words to eay that our Lord, in his disembodied state, did go to 
the place of doleiition of departed spirits, and did there aunoimce 
liis work of redemption, preach salvation in fact, to tho dis- 
embodied spirits of those who refnsed to obey the voice of 
God when the jndgment of the flooil wua hanging over them." 

Prot. Tayler Lewis : ' " We are taught that there was a wort 
of Chritt in hades. lie descended Into hades ; he makes 
proclamation 'ekeruscn' in liadca to those who are tliero ' in 
ward.' " This interpretation, which was almost universally 
adopted by the early Christian church,' and which is far more 
tenable tlian any other, involves, of course, the consciousness of 
departed souls. 

The text from Revelation is very explicit, represeuliug the 
souls of those who had suffered m.irtyrdom, not as insenaible, 
but as awoke iii the place of rest. 

' In Lsngo od EccI., p. 130. Compare Bib. Sacnt, Vol. It. 708; x*L 80t; 

' Profcsior Ilairlekopcr: "In the second an<l third cenCuhei, eveiy 
branch nnil division of Chrislians, so far on tticlr records enable as to 
Jud)^, t>e1icvcd that Christ prcftcheil lo tho cicpnricd." — Christ's Uiiuion 
lo Ihc l'ii<lerworlil, pp. 51, 52. Dictelmair, in his dnboralo " llistorul 
Doi:iTiBti9 lie Dcscvrisit Cliri^ti ad Inferos," enjs enipha[i(.-&lly that thli 
doctrine " in omui coctu Christiuno crcUiloia." — Sc« chapters iv. and t1., 
of tbu WOI^. 
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Tor In demth tiurt it no remembrmnoe 
of thee: in the cmre who thnU gire 
theetbankg? Pi. ri.6. 

The deed know not enj tfalnr , neither 
hare they nnr more a reward : for the 
wmmovf of them la forgotten. Also 
their lore, and their hatrad, and their 
enrjr, le now perished ; ndther have 
thej anjr more a portion for ever in anr 
flM that le done under the ran. Eccl. 
facT&G. 

for the frare eannot praise thee, 
death eannot eelebrate thee : thej that 

S> down Into the pit eannot hope for 
jrtmth. laa. xzxTlU. 18. 



Po%»es9 knowledge. 

And he said. For I will go down into 
the grave unto my son mourning. Gen. 
xxxvii. 85. 

And Samuel said to Saul, Why haat 
thou disquieted me. to bring me up? . . . 
And the Lono hath done to him, as he 
spake by me: for the Lobd hnth rent 
tne kJngdom out of thy hand, and given 
it to thy neighbour, even to David. . . . 
Moreover, the Lord will also deliver 
litrael wiUi thee into the hand of the 
Fhllistines: and to-morrow Mo// thoa 
and thy sons be with me : the Ix)rd aI«o 
shall deliver the host of Israel into the 
hand of the Philistines. 1 Sam. xxviii. 
15. 17. 19. 

But now he is dead, wherefore should 
I fast? can 1 bring him back again? 1 
shall go to him, but he shall not return 
to me. 2 Sam. xii. 28. 

1 pray thee therefbre. father, that 
thou wooldevt send him to my father's 
house: For 1 ha%-e five brethren; that 
he may testify unto them, lest they also 
oome into thii< place of torment. . . . May, 
father Abraham : but if one went unto 
them from the dead, they will repent. 
Luke xvi. 27. 28. 80. 

For for this cause was the gospel 
preached also to them that are dead, 
that they might be judged according to 
men in the flesh, but live according to 
God in the spirit. 1 Pet. iv. 6. 

David's words are highly poetical and figurative, representing 
the dead as entirely separated from earthly scenes, employments, 
and society ; and espedaUy as giving, so far as visible and 
material things are concerned, no evidence of sensation or 
ttnotion. They speak of death in its earthly aspect 

The quotation from Ecclesiastes, Ilengstenberg and Stoart 
take as the statement of an objection, with a view to refute it. 
The bald literalism which mortal-soulists apply to this passage is 
simplj soicidaL For, it is asserted of the dead, including the 
saint as. well as the sinner, and without any qualification, 
^ Neither have they any more a reward^ Now a literal exegesis 
of this language absolutely cuts off Abraham, Moses, David, 
and all the righteous dead from any future reward ! We think 
the above-named theorists would be slow to admit this logical 
resoU of their methods of exposition. Yet there is quite as 
Bmch reason for insisting upon a literal interpretation of the 
words just dtedyss of the clause, " The dead know not any thing/^ 

n 
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The trne eiplinodon of lliis and kindred leiis is the following J 
Zdckler: "Tlie uulhor now sees only ihe conditions of thk 
woHd"; he ajionks of man merely in iiis relation to the prttent -I 
Uff. This inlerpretatiOD agrees admirably with the closing I 
words, " Neiilier have they any more a portion forever in any J 
tiling that is doit^ under the 6un." Tiiat is, 80 f ar as tkit wc 
ia concerned, the dead liave no knowledge, nor reward, 
portion. Tlicy are as completely severed from earthly affun^ | 
Qfl if they had pnssed into eKtiuction. 

The quotation from laoiafa. is the language of king IleEekiall I 
of whose "inspiration" tlierc is no proof. 

Of the afiirmativo passi^^ the first should be rendered, "I 
viJl go doivo inio sheol unto my son mourning." 

Prof. Taylcr Lewis : ' " Jacob was going to his son ; he was 
still his son ; there is yet a tie between him and his father ; bo 
is etill spoken of as a personality ; he is still regarded as having 
a being somehow and somewhere," ... ''It w.ia not lo his son 
in his grave, for Joseph had no grave. His body was supposed 
to be lying somewhere in the desert, or torn in pieces, or carried 
off, by the wild beasts." 

Herder:' "Ahraliam was gathered to his fathers,* thongh ha 
was not buried with them, and Jacob wished to go down to Ihe 
realm of shades to his beloved son, although he supposed him 
to have lieen lorn in pieces by wild beasts." In a word, Jacob 
expected, as a disembodied spirit, lo meet and recogniEO Ihe 
spirit of his Bon in the underworld. The same idea pervades 
David's words in 2 Sam. zii. concerning his child. As lo 1 Sam. 
xxviii., apparently the soul of the prophet was permitted to 
return from sheol, and announce to the lerrilied Saul his im- 



:xpr?SA<on, >ner dllng Ibc mscg of Abrs- 
ii;d «iiuilarjsu£ed, ndd»: " Thrse instance! 
>e thai lo be ' enidered nnio one's falbcn,' 

means lo descend into sheol, and join tbcre ttie hoau or ttie depu-led." " 

Hilt, of Dmi. of Fut. Life, p. 1S2. 
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pen&g destmctioii. The reproof and the prediction are exactly 
in keeping with the character of Samnel, and show that he knew 
whereof he affirmed. He had not, therefore, in death parted 
with his knowledge. 

Kefl : '^ The modem orthodox commentators are nnanimoas 
in the opinion that the deceased prophet did really appear, and 
announce the destruction of Saul, not, however, in consequeuco 
of the magical arts of the witch, but through a miracle wrought 
by the omnipotence of Grod" Lord Arthur Hervey in Bible 
Commentary, and Archbishop Trench in ^ Shipwrecks of Faith." 
concur in this view. This is far the most natural and reason- 
aUe explanation. Saul's sin of '*' necromancy "^ was thus made 
the occasion and commencement of his punishment. 

We have elsewhere seen that the narrative of Dives in Luke 
xvL presupposes the retention of knowledge by departed souls. 

Alford interprets 1 Pet. iv. 6, of the souls of the antediluvians, 
ihat up in hades, to whom Christ made the proclamation 
referred to in chapter iii. 17, 18. This interpretation assumes 
the poesession of knowledge by disembodied spirits. 

Exereim no mental powers. Do exercise them. 

The dead pnise not the Lord, neither Dead thingt are fonned from under 
may thmt go down into silence. Ts. cxr. the wateiv. and the inhabitants thereof 
17. Job XX vi. 6. 

nb breath goeth forth, he retnmeth Hell from beneath is moved for thee 
to hit earth ; In that Terr dajr hla to meet thee at thy coming : it stirreth 
fbonghta perish. Pi. cxlri. L up the dead for thee. ... AH they shall 

speak and f>ay unto thee, Art thou also 
become weak as we? Art thou become 
like unto us. Isa. xir 9. 10. 

And behold, there talked with him 
two men, which were Moses and Elias. 
Who appeared in glory, and spake of 
his decease which he should accompliah 
at Jeru>alem. Luke ix. 80, 81. 

For he is not a God of the dead, hat 
of the living : for all live onto nim. 
Luke XX. 88. 

The first passage is a voice from out the twilight of the Old 
Dispensation. Life and immortality not having been fully 
revealed as yet, the author spoke according to his degree of 
knowledge and illumination. 

In the second text, the ^ thoughts that perish " are the wicked 

> See Law in Dent, xviii. 10-12. 
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Bian'i plans and purposes which come to naught at his deoeaMa 
UengEl^iilx^rg : '* Tlie thouglils nliich go to the grave with dw 
dying man are liis vain projects," ' 

In the case of the rich fool,* his " thoughts " of building 
larger burns, »ii(] of manjyeurs of ease and prosperity, — ell his 
selfi^b and worldly BchemEs, — " perished " iu tliat same nighL 

Delitzsch renders Job xxvi. 5, thus : " The shades are put to 
piun, deep under the waters and their inliabilanu." With tlui 
rendering Barnes, Conant, and Noyes sulwtantialjy agree. 

Isa. xiv. 9 is rendered by Dolllzsch, " The kingdom of tha 
dead below is uJl iii uproar on account of thee, to meet thy 
coming 1 it elirrelh up the shades for thee." Similarly Hendeiv 
son, Noyes, and oLiier critics. Now the Hebrew term " rephalm," 
rendered " dear] " in onr version of the last two texts, means 
according to the lust Hebraists, not simply the d«ad, but ** that 
part of man which survives death."* 

As to the first text from Luke, all that need be said is this; 
Moses had been dead nearly fifteen centuries. But the disdples 
now sec and recognize him, and hear him speak. It does not, 
therefore, seem probable that Moses became extinct at death, 
bat that his soul survived and contioued to exerdse ila 
faculties. Otherwise, it would seem that his identify mutt haus 
been lott at death ; and that for Aim — the original self-aam« 
Moses — there could be no after life. 

' InlRB.lT. T, " Leiihe wicked forKake his way, and tho nnricbteoos mftn 
bis thoaghti," tbotcrm" tliou|:tits" is used In aeimilarbadMnw. Accord- 
Ini; lo literallstic prinriplcs, this passage amoanu to aa cxhonatloa U> 
ibtp thinking t 

■ 6oe Luke xii. 16-30. 

' Professor Conant, In Smith's Bib. Diet., Anlrle " Dead," says the ICnn 
means " discmbitdicd eplrils scpamlcd from Iha body at death, and ran- 
Unuinjc to live in a separate exislenee." Fucrsl ; " A slmdow, ahadowj 
twin;;." Ho wlds lliat, in the two patsa;^ just referred to, these shade! 
are represented as siirrcd up out of Iheir rest, and as feclin; the adminis- 
(rulive a^ney of God. Gcsenlus : " Tbe shades, mane*, dweillng In hadca, 
Whom ibe Hebrews supposed lo be desiiiuie of blood and iDimal lilb, 
but yet not wholly without some faculties of mind." See, also, Boettcber, 
" Do Infbrta," pp. M-IOO. 
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Lake zx. 88 ; He is not a Grod of extinct or non-txitteni 
beings, therefore Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are still living. 
The soul then survives the body, and a resurrection is possible.^ 
As Lavater and Stier well say, the passage is a ^weighty 
testimooj against the ^ sleep of the soul ' in the intermediate 
state." The preceding passages dearly presuppose the con- 
sdoos activity of departed souls* 

In darknesM and $Uence. In glory and blessedness. 

There the pritonera rest togipther; Ttaon shaJt miide me with thj eooa* 

they bear not the voice of the oppresftor. sel, and afterward receire me to glorr. 

Job iii. IS. PH. Ixxiii. 24. 

Before I go whence I shall not return. The path of the Jnst is as the shining 

even, to the land of darkness, and the light, tliat shineth more and more unto 

shadow of death. Job x. 21. the perfect day. }^rov. iv. 18. 

Shall thy loving-kindneas be declared Wliilst we are at home in the body, 

la the grave r or thy fltitbfulness in we are absent fh>m the Lord. 2 Cor. 

destmenonf Shall thv wonders be ▼. 6. 

known In the dark ? and thy righteous- For to me to lire is Christ, and to die 

MM in the laud of forgetlVihiessf i's. is gidn. Phil. 1. 21. 
luzviiLll,12. 

Of Job's authority as a religious teacher we have previously 
spoken. As to the language cited from the eighty-eighth 
Psalm, it is Oriental poetry, therefore hyperbolical and intensely 
llgorative. To interpret it literally, b to do it the utmost pos- 
sible violence. For example, in the fifth verse it is said of 
the ** slain ** that God remembers them no more ; in the sixth 
verse, the Psalmist represents himself as ^^ in the lowest pit, in 
darkness, in the deeps." Upon these latter words Ilengsteuberg 
says, ^ the grave of deep places, in verse 6, is sheol deep in the 
earth, and ^the dark places' are the dark places of sheol." 
Bet was the Psalmist already in sheol, the underworld ? This 
would be the absurd conclusion to which a rigid literalism 
would lead. 

On the theory that the dead are unconscious, in darkness 
and silence, the " path of the just " instead of growing brighter 
^nnto the perfect day," is disrupted at death by a fearful chasm 
of Uack non-existence. In place of a continuous shining track 
of light, we see a yawning abyss of unfathomable gloom. Nor 
would Paul lying unconscious in the grave be ^present with 

' Goosnlt Alfoid's significant, but coudst, oomment on this text. 
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the X/ord" moro truly th&D when tie was living in the love, 
Bervioe, and fellowslijp of Chrisi- Nor iloea it appear that it 
would be " gain " for Pau] to " die," — to relinquish his loving, 
tireless, imd blcsKt'iI labor for Lho Master, uud go into uoconscioua 
hibernation or blank nonentity, iu tlio cold Kepulchre. A 
glowing heart like Paul's would liordly count a dormant stale, 
like tJiat of "The Seven Sleepers," lo be "gain," 

In tills connection, we give the views of the Hebrews, par- 
ticularly those of later and more enlightened times. 

Lightfoot:' " li wu univerMilIy believed amongst the Jews, 
that pure and holy souls when tliey left this body went into 
happiness, to Abraluun." 

Dr. Jahn : ' In sheol " the departed spirits rejoice in that 
rest so much desired by tlie Orientals ; and there the living 
hope to see once more their beloved ancestoi's and children." 

Not irith Chri/t. The riyliltoua with him. 

YeBhillKx-km?! and, uluid unto And Jhd* Hid nnto him, Verllf. I 

the Je»i. Whlllivr I no. yi- »nn;:t Hy unlulhPcTiMliygrialtthan bowltb 

S3- ' " " JO . " " Kii . y,j,pUJ|,_ cBlilnjt ui»n <.«l, and trnf 

For DiTld Ii nnt anecnded Into Uie Ini. Ijird Jeaus. r«ccivo mj aplrit. AaM 



The first text alludes to the time subsequent to Christ's 
ascension. Then he was no longer visibly and personally with 
them ; whither he had gone they could not then go. Their 
eartldy mission must first 1)0 accomplished. 

David had not been raised from llie dea<l, and his body and 
soul rc-unit«d. lie liad not yet ascended to heaven, and 
tntered vpon Mi full reward, but was in the intermediate state, 
tranquilly awaiting the resurrection. 

The opposed textd show that the rightoous are at death, in a 
certain sense with Christ, present with the Lord, in " diaen^ 
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bodied and imperfect bliss " which is a foretaste of complete 
felicitj to be awarded them at the last day. 

Together in one place. In different plaees, 

Tlw LoBD will AIM delirer Israel with And In hell he lifted np his eves, beinf 

thee into the hand of the Philistines: in torments, and seeth Abranam afar 

and to>morrow ikalt thou and thjr sons off, and Lazarus in his bosom. . . And 

be with me. 1 Sam. xxviil. 19 beside all this, between us and you 

All go unto one plaee; all are of the there is a great gulf fixed. Luke xvi. 

dust, and all torn to dust again. £ocl. 23. 26. 

Ul V. Judas bf transgression ftll, that he 

might go to his own place. Acts 1. 25. 

The first two passages teach that the good and bad, at their 
departure from this life, go alike into the intermediate state, 
bat do not assert that their condition there is the same. 

In Lake xvL we see the rich man and Lazarus both in the 
mtermediate state, bat one in misery, the other in happiness. 
In a certain sense, both went ^ to one place ** ; in another sense, 
they went to very different places. 

Acts i. 25, teaches that Judas went to " his own place," to 
the punishment appropriate to his conduct Such is the view 
of Olshaosen, DeWette, Livermore, Barnes, Hackett, Meyer, 
Alf ord, and other commentators. 

In the dust and the grctve. Saints, with God. 

\d many of them that sleep in the We are conHdent. ftaif, am 
dust of the earth shall awake. iHtn. rather to be absent from the body. an< 



And many of them that sleep in the We are conHdent. ftaff, and willing 

ost of the earth shall awake. iHtn. rather to be absent from the bodv, and 

zli. 2. to be present with the Lord. 2 Cor. 



All that are in the grares shall hear r. 8. 
hit roiee. John r. 28. Them also which sleep In Jesus will 

God bring with him. 1 Thess. iv. 14. 

The quotation from Daniel refers to man in his physical 
oiganism and relations. As to his material, bodily form, in 
wludi he 18 cognizable by our senses, he ^ sleeps in the dust," 
at death. 

The literalistic exposition of the text from John leads to the 
condosion that the unburied dead are not to be raised. If the 
phraseology ^ all that are in the graves** is to be rigidly pressed, 
then it 18 a legitimate inference that those who sleep beneath 
the waves of ocean, those who were devoured by wild beasts, 
those who were burned at the stake, as not being " in the graves,** 
will not ^ hear his voice and come forth." 

Doobtless the expression is equivalent simply to '^ all the 



Tiseth not: nil 

«. Ihcrahkll bbI 

1^ be nStcd unt of Uwlr >l«p. 

•h*n D0( lire; 
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dead." He last two teJtta imply thai the souls of departed 
saintfl are niili God, not necessarily in the highest rew&nia 
of heaven, but " in the bosom of Abraham," is paradisef joyfully 
awaitiug those rewards. 

Dco'I to he roucd. Ifoi lo be roiMd. 

TbfdrvJmrnthaiWlivt.lofftlhervUh He Ihtt gcwtll 
mj daid body tball ibsjr niaa. IH. (hiill Home up no i 

Kov thit the dud ire nli«d, npn Ihe b«TEiu bf 

KniMHieweiiLtthflmsb. Lukeix S7. iwike, 

ForilnDebTii»iirurn<rdi«U>,brn*n Job ili 

cant dIko th<r rr'rurrr?rli..n of ■hi' d»d. r'Am 

rli, and ur. Thy E.id. U Ou. llrMfa ) 
and. llie nunnvr o? lKwr4belia Utetbt 
erpn Uiey shill fUl, ud never rbsna 
■IoIb. imtw Till. H. 

Ilie quotations from Job express the opinion, or perhaps, the 
temporary duuhts, of a good, but uniuepiied, mun. They can- 
Dot counterbalance the express statements of inspiration. 

Isaiali asserta that certain foreign powers, tiie Assyrians, 
Babylonians, elc who bad oppressed the Israelitea, were de- 
ceased and should not "rise"; that is, (o reiutne their former 
ariitrary sway. Not the resurrection of individuals, but the 
restoration of fallen despotisms, is denied. 

The text from Amos has no reference to the future world. 
It predicts simply the irretrievable overthrow of certain idol* 
aters, in this world. 

Vn'mertal raumction. A partial on«. 

The hoor In oomlnic, In the which >)l And nuDy of them that ilHp >n Dm 
thalarelnthecnivHBhillhearhisvolce, duil or the earth gbal] awaka. Uma. 

According to Fucrst. the word tmnslated "many," mraiu 
likewise crowds or masses. 

Calvin: "The word many seems here clearly pnt for aff." 
Stuart regards it as "equivalent to our word mullitudet." 
Barnes : " There would be a vast or general resurrection from 
the dead ; so much so that the mind would be interested mainly 
in the contemplation of the ffreai hosts who would thus com« 

fOTtll." 
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Thmt Chrift ihonld saflter. and that 
be should be the lint that staooid rise 
from the deed. Acts xxTi. 28- 

Now to Chrtet risen fh>m the dead, 
mid become the flnt-ftvits of them that 
slept. 1 Cor. XT. 9). 



Othen raised preoiouUy. 

And the Lord heard the roioe of 
Elijah ; and the soul of the child came 
into him again, and he revived. 1 Kings 
XTll. 22. 

And they oast the man into the sep- 
ulchre of Elisha: and when the man 
was let down, and touched the bones 
of Ellsha, he revived, and stood up on 
hie feet. 2 Kings xiU. 21. 

And he that was dead sat up, and 
began to speak. And he delivered him 
to nis motner. Luke vii. 15. 

Ronmng yL 9 fdmishea the solution of the difficulty. Jesus 
was the first who rose from the dead to die no more. All others 
who were raised, passed a second time through the gates of 
death. Over him, death *^ hath no more dominion." Hence, 
he is the ^ first-hegotten of the dead," the first who was raised 
to immortal life. 



Final Judgment. 



To Christ. 



Ascribed to God. 

Shall not the Judge of all the earth For thA Father Judgeth no man, but 

4o right? Gen. xvin. 26. hath oommitted ail judgment unto the 

The heavens shall declare his right- Hon. John v. 22. 

•ewneMs: for God is Judge himself. We shall all stand before the Judg- 

Fk L ft. ment-seat of C hrist. Uom. xiv. 10. 



God will judge the world bj Jesus Christ.^ 



Disclaimed by Him. 

Ye Judge after the flesh; I Judge no 
man. John vlli. 16 

And if any man hear my words, and 
believe not, 1 Judj^e him not: for I 
came not to Judge the world, but to 
save the world. John xii. 47. 



Attributed to Christ. 

When the Son of man shall eome in 
Ms glory, and all the holy angels with 
Irim, then shall he sit upon the throne 
of hto glonr: and belbre him shall be 
gathered aO nations : and he f>ball sep- 
arate them one from another, as a shep- 
herd divideth his sheep from the goats. 
Matt. XXV. 81, 82. 

And Jesus said, For Judgment I am 
eome into this world : that they which 
pee not night see. and that they which 
■ee. mlghtbe made blind. John ix. 89. 

For we must all appear before the 
Jodgment-eeat of Christ. 2(;or. v. 10. 

These two classes of texts refer, the one to the second, the 
other to the first advent of our Lord. At his first coming, his 
object was to present himself, not as the Judge, but as the 
Savioor, of men; not to condemn but to save them. When 
he oomes the second time, it will be '^ in fiaming fire, taking 



1 Afiti ZTiL 81; Bom. iL 16. 
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e on them that know noL God, and th&t obey not ths 
gospeL"' 

Yet the "judging ot tho world," iuvolvtog the coQdemDatioii 
of die giiilty, wus not the lUtimate object of Christ's mission, but 
rather u subordinate and incidental result of that mission. 



drink at ray 
litonlhruBM 
« of Imd. 



ODeoed. Us*. XX. U. dm ihall alt udub t 

tudclDE Ih« twolve ti 

luu. xix. -a. 

lablE In nr klnKdun. u 
liidglng Ifaa iwclve b 

But he IJiHt i^ iijrltiivi jnuinui ui 
thing!, yet be taioueir la ludj^ of h 
man. 1 Cor. 11 Ifi- 

l>o le not knnw that tha nlnto rtilU 
JudM tin world! and If tbe TorldiliiU 
V indeed by you, tre ye DBwiinby to 
Judge ine HBHIlMt millenr Know y« 
mil lliat we uliall JuilKe angelaT ICur. 
<i.2,ll. 

Bamcs takes Matt. lii. 28, as ini)>!ying not. bo much an 
actual eiercbe of the [wwer of passiug judgment, as tie honor 
attached lo Die ofGce. The apostles ehould, at the last day, be 
relatively honored a.s judges are. 

In 1 Cor. ii. l.t, the Greek word employed is tbe same whidi 
in the preceding verse is translated " discerned." It has no 
reference to the final judgment, but denotes spiritual insight and 
dtsciiminatJon in the present life. 

As to the last citation, it may be taken simply aa asserting 
that ttie sainU, by their example, would "judge," i.e. eimdtmn, 
sinful mcH and angels. This interpretation is corroborated by 
Matt. xii. 41. 42, which asserts that the Ninevites and the queen 
of Shebu sliould rise up in the judgment with that generation 
and ■■condemn" it; that is, hy their example. 

( 'hrysostom : " The saints shall judge the world by their 
exemplary judgment, because by their example the perfidiotis- 
ness of the world shall bo condemned." 

WTiately : ' " Not that he meant, or was ever understood to 



I 



3 Tbeas. 1. 8. 



■ Fntore Sat«, pp. ISS-IM. 
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metta, that these persons would themselves take a share in the 
final judgment ; but that their conduct would be a condemnation 
of the unbelieving generation, who rejected one greater than 
Jonas, and than Solomon." In another paragraph, the same 
writer strongly supports this explanation, and continues: <^Any 
one who takes the right course, by so doing, condemns, — in 
the New Testament language, 'judges,' — those who, with 
equal opportunities, choose the wrong. This was the case with 
the Corinthian Christians (or saints) ; who, by embracing the 
gospel, judged (in this sense) their unbelieving neighbors, to 
whom it had been proposed, and who rejected it." 

This interpretation relieves the saints of actual participation 
in the work of judging mankind. 

Even if, with Alford and many critics, we feel constrained 
by the tenor of the passage, to admit this actual participation, 
still, since the power which the saints exercise is all derived 
from Cfody the work of judgment may properly be attributed 
wholly to him. 

Future Bunishment^— Its Nature. 

Continued misery. End of conscUmeness. 

So thaU it be at the end of tbA world : For lo, thine euemies O Lobd, for lo, 

ttM angdi thall eome forth, and sever thine enemies shall perish. Va, xcii.9. 

the wieked from among the Juvt, and And he shall bring upon them their 

tbaU east them into the ftimace of fire, own iniquity, and shall cut them olT in 

Matt. xiii. 48, 60. their own wiclcednetts. Pft. xciv. 28. 

And shall cut him asunder, and ap- All the wicked will he destroy. Ps. 

folBt him bis portion with the hypo- oxlv. 20. 

critef. Matt. xxiv. 61. They that ibrsalce the Lobd shall be 

And cait ye the unprofitable senrant consumed. Isa. i. 28. 

Into outer darlcness: there shall be The soul that sinneth, it shall die. 

weeping and gnashing of teeth. Matt EmXl. xviii. 20. 

zxr. 80. Who shall be punished with erer- 

The Mime shall drink of the wine of lasting destruction. 2 These, i. 9. 

tbe wrati^ of God. which is poured out The dav of judgment and perdition 

without mixture into the cup of his of ungodly men. 2 Pet. ill. 7. 
indignation : and he shall be tormented 
with fire and brimstone in the presence 
of tlie holy angels, and in the presence 
of the Lamb : And the smoke of their 
torment ascendeth up for erer and erer : 
and they have no rest day nor night. 
Mer. xir. 10, IL 

According to th^ r-^peived view, the texts, at the right, whfle 
nnplying ruinytrremediable overthrow, do not mean annihilaHon 
€f f^fftim^ ]5kJoft^HK>9}i8t% 9r « am^ilulfttioniBte •* aa they 
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are conunonly denignated. inlerpret these texts, on the oontniTi 
with a. hald nml rigid literaljjim, inferring from them the actual 
annihiLttioii of ttic wicked. Mr. iluiUon,' the ablest author ot 
this cliwB, observes: "The literal sense of the terms in qiiestitai 
IB manifestly the true one in most instances." Blain 
that " death " is " cxtiootion of being, soul and txKly." 

Dr. Ives ' says that death is " the cessation of existence," Oka 
first death bt'iug a temporary, the second a finul cessalioo. 
These definitions are founded upon a litcralistic, thou^ not 
•elf-consistent, exegesis of scripture. 

To show the irrelevaney and uiisounduees of llie argumcnii 
emploj»l by writers of this claes, the following examples ti 
scripture usage iire introduced. The reader will see, at a glance, 
to what absurdities literalistic interpretation, if consistentlj 
carried out, would lead its advocnies, 

Tht virted perfttt. The TigMtOtU ptrith. 

Bo let all thine eoemla perish, O ThPK Ik > JuM ■»<■ thai »ri>be1b la 

I/iBD. JudK. V. 31. his huhlpomni'ia. tccl. til. 1&. 

llul llie vicked ihill perish. !■■. Thit HeIiIwub nerbheth. and do mu 

xxx'i). ai. tavptli t/ to hparf. lu. Ivll. 1. 

Ht Ihat Bpeaketh ll« (hall perish. The gwid niax ia urlshMl uut at taw 

Pru>. xfx. W. eanh. Uloata tU. a. 

Ill all these cases, the same Hebrew term, "abadh," ie used. 
Now, if this term, in the first series of texts, necessarily im- 
plies that the wicked are to he annihilated, it is clear that, tn 
the second, it implies, for the same reasons and with the same 
force, the annihilation of tJie righteous. Such is the logical 
conclusion to which literalism conducts us. 

Shineri annihilalea. Annihilated ohjectf, stltttng. 

Ufceviie ihe fool and the brullah And with all lotithingaof Ihybroth- 
pereou perlih. I't. xUx. lOIUl.' «>. which lie hatb lo>i, and tlwB halt 

K<ir, fa. IhPT Uiat are fir from Ihee found. >halt Ihou do llLawlie. Dot. 
aha II peril h. ll. lixlil. ST. Xlll. 3. 

A tSlM wiUxM thall periah. rn». And the aatea of Kith, Saal'i blbcr 
xxl. 30. vert. lOBl And u fur (hine aiM 

tbr mlud on thum; fur ihej an found. 
1 Sam. ii. S, 30. 

Here the same word " abadh " rendered " peri^ " In the first 

series, is translated " lost " in the second series. If now in the 

> Debt and Grace, p. 182. * Bible Doctrine of ibe Son], p. 43. 

* We p]iT in |KU«nthesU the nnmMr ot the ftnta u It i« in the BtbWW. 
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oie case it implies the extinction of sinners, in the other it 
impUes the extinction of the ^ lost things " and of Eash's asses. 
It would seem that the process of annihilation, in the latter 
cases, ooold hardly have been fatal to the existence of the 
objects mentioned, for they are afterwards " found." 

Wicked cut off. 77k« Messiah cut off, 

Fdr erll doen ttaall be ent off. . . . And after thrpesoore and two ifeeki 
Wlien the wicked are eat off, thou sludt thall Measiah be cut off, but not for 
•M<«. Pa. xxjnrU. 9, S4. himaelf. 0an.lx.a8. 

In these three cases, ^ kSrath," is rendered <^ cut off." If the 
first texts teach the annihilation of the wicked, the last implies 
equally strongly that the Messiah was annihilated/ 

Wicked destroyed. Persons destroyed, yet alive, 

' Thov abalt destror them that speak He hath destroyed me on ererr side. 

kMlDK. fa. r.S. Jobxix. 10. 

All the wicked will he destroy. Fb. My people are destroyed for lack of 

«x1t. 90. knowledfle. Uosea ir. 6. 

And he shall destroy the sinnen O Israel thon hast destroyed thyself; 

Ihereof out of it. Isa. xill. 0, but In me is thine help. Hos. xiil 0. 

If the Hebrew words, and their English equivalent " destroy," 
used in these cases, imply extinction or termination of conscious 
existence, we have, in the last citation, a people who, although 
they had been annihilated, were yet in a hopeful condition. 

An odd kind of ^' annihilation" that must be, which is still 
tnsoeptible of relief ! The sense clearly is, ^ Thou hast brought 
great calamities upon thyself, but in me is thine help." 

JXnnere destroyed. Inanimate objects destroyed. 

Bat the trana gies s o ra shall be dea- And Pharaoh's senrants said vnto 

truyed together. Vs. xxxvii. SB. him, Knowest thon not yet that 

If any man defile the temple of God, Egypt Is destroyed ? Ex. x. 7. 
him shall God destroy. 1 Cor. lit 17. Am 1 now come up without the Lord 
Who ahaU be punished with ever- af^ainst this place to destroy It? The 
lasting deatmetlon. 2Thes8. L 9. ix>RD said to me. Go up ag&^nst this 

hind, and destroy It. 2 tLinga xvill. 26. 
Babvlon Is suddenly fallen and dea> 
troyed; . . . take balm for her pain. If so 
be she may be healed. Jer. li. 8. 

And shouldest destroy them whieh 
destroy the earth. Uev. xi. 18. 

It need not be said that in these cases, the literalistic inter- 
pretation of the terms ^ destroy " and ^ destruction " would land 
at in the grossest exegetical absurdities.^ 

' An example of similar kind la Aimlshed by the literaliatic exposition 
Qt MaL It. 1-8. The prophet dedans that the wicked shall be toomed, 

18 
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Kvi! doerf co'ixumed. Things wiihaai life eonaumed. 

lift the ilniiEn bi> ci>aiuBUHl out of There ahill be sn oreiiloirlDR ibnim 

the Firth. I'l. ell. 35. In mine miter, and m*i linlls 

They (hit ronalie tlie Loin ehlll be nv fUrr to consume Tt. ^awil) 

ooDiiimed. lu. I. 28. dnwn tbewiUI, KkIi, liil tS, 

ixli. to. which ihoa btxt ipokeo ■kiIihiI the 

mouulalni of line], ayiog- tit} u« 
]4hl defat]ifp» Utpy HT? iriven ni to eon- 
ftume. Kick, ]tjLXV, 12. 

Of course, a wall "consumed" by "hail-fltones," and mountnins 
" consumed " by men, would b&rdly be understood as having 
ceased to exist 

Wirted " wru net." Bnoeh " wo* not." 

Yet hs iiUHKl mFBT. iind lo, he mu And Enoeh irilked viLli God: ud 
not: Tu I Muelii httn, but be could be nu ooi; fur Oud took him. Oan. 
nutbefauiid. T'a. xxivll. IS. t. 34. 

The Hebrew for " was not," is (exactly the Bume in lieso two 
cases. Now if t)ii? first passage teaches the extinction of the 
wicked, the socoiiJ te.aches that Enoch became extincL Yet bo 
far from tliia, we know that he was " translated that he should 
not see death."' 

Wirlfd devovred. Piovi devovr^. 

And Bre eaine dawn rrnm Gnd oat If ■ man bring you Into bondage, If 



111 these three instances, kindred words of equal intensity are 
employed. Tlie inference is not diflicult 

God'i advermrin dnioured. Widowt' kouiP> devimrfil. 

Judgment and flerv Indignation, Beware of tbe «crlb« which de- 

vhkb nhM devour lh« adveraariea. Tourwidoni' bouiei. Hark xli. Be.lO. 
Heb. X. -27. 

The reader will obseri'e that the Greek verb of the first teit 
occurs in the second iu a strengthened form.' So that, if the 
first text teaches the annihilation of the wicked, the second 
teachej that " widows' bouses " were doably annihilated by tho 

scribes. 

and adda iliat tbcy shall "be a>ka," (nof'aa aslica") anderiliel^of 
tlie riuhlcoua. Tho folly or taking lacb luifciuLge tilcrallf need not bs 
pointed out. 

'Seelleb, xi.5. 

■ " itSlm " in Heb. x. ST, " KaTtetim " in Mark xli. 10; 2 Cor. xL SO. 
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Sttrntan ieoourtd. 
Bnt if ye refiue and rebel, ye shall be 



A foTe»t devoured penons. 
For the battle was there scattered 



orer the fkce of all the country: and 

ople that 



Int IT ye refuse and reoei, ye 
ronred with the sword. Isa. i. 20. 

Therefore all they that devour tliee the wood devoured more peopi 
•hall be deyoored Jer. xxx. IS day than the sword devoured. 2 Sam. 

zviii. 8. 

In all these passages, the same Hebrew verb ^ akal " is used. 
In the latter instance, literalism, it need not be remarked, would 
make nonsense of the narrative. Yet there is as much reason 
for a literal explication of the latter text as of the two former 
texts. 



Wicked torn and broken. 

Thy flight hand. O Lorb, hath dashed 
In plecpfl the enemy. Kx. xv. 6. 

The adversaries of the Lobd shall be 
broken to pieces. 1 8am. ii. 10. 

Thon Shalt break them with a rod of 
iron; thou shalt daub them in pieces 
Uke a potter's vessel. Ps ii. 0. 

Consider this, yc that foriret God, lest 
I tear yon In pieces. Ps. \.22. 



RighteauM Kkewiee. 

He teareth me in his wrath ; ... ha 
hath broken me asunder: be hath also 
taken me by my neck, and shaken me 
to pieces ; . . he cleaveth my reins 
asunder, and doth not spare; he pour- 
eth out my f^all upon the ground. He 
breaketh me with breach upon breach. 
Job xvi. 9. 12. 18, U. 

Thoy break in pieces thy people, O 
Lord. Pb. xciv. o. 



Here language equally strong and intense is applied to the 
calamities befalling the righteous and the wicked. If in the 
former case extinction of existence is intended, why not in the 
latter case? 

Wicked broker$ in pieces. 



TiU 



Associate vonrselres, O ve people, 
be broken In pieces. Isa. 



and ye shall 



I' 



Objects broken, yet still existing. 

The sacriflces of God are a broken 
spirit: a broken and a contrite heart. 
Ps. Ii. 17. 

And shall devour the whole earth, 
and shall tread it down, and break it 
in pieces. Dtn. vii.28. 

To show the complete absurdity of insisting upon the literal 
interpretation of these and similar expressions, it need only be 
mentioned that Ps. Ii. 17, ^A broken and a contrite heart," 
is, when rendered literally, ^a heart broken in pieces and 
shiveredT^ 



Wicked blotted out. 

And the Lord said, I will destroy 
whom I have created fh)m the 
fisoe of the earth : both man and beast, 
and the creeping thinf(. Gen vi. 7. 

Whosoever hath sinned against me, 
tin will I blot out of my book. Ex. 
zxzll. 88. 

Let them be blotted ontof the book 
cfttMUvinc. Ps. Ixlx. 28 (29). 



Things blotted out, yet existing. 

I will utterly put out the remem* 
branceof Amaiek from under heaven. 
Ex. xvii. 14. 

Blot out all mine iniqnitlfls. Ps. a 

• (U). 

I have blotted out. as a thick olond, 
thy transgressions. Isa. xliv. 22. 

Blotting out the hand-writing of or> 
dinances that was against as. CoL 
ILH. 



^ Froftuor BaiHett, " lift and Death Etemia/' p. 08. 
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In all the cases cited hero from the Old Testament the ex- 
pressions "destroy," *'bIot out," "utterly put out," are traiu- 
laliona of the IKibrew term '■ raachiih." 

But this word does not imply anniliilation ; for when "sina* 
are " blottcil out" they are not aiiniliilalcd. A fact, a detd, ta 
not Buaceptihle of unnihilatioa. It may be forgiven, perclianoe 
forgotten, but not recalled or undone. 

When the " ordinances " of the Mosaic law were " blotted 
out," tliey did not cease to eiast ; they merely became inopera- 
tive. Nor does the declaration that God would " utterly put 
out the remembrance of Anuiiek " imply tlie extinction of that 
remembrance ; for tht declaration itttlf perpetaatet that n- 
membrance. 

WKied haee an end. TTie righleou* alio. 

Amaleli wtu the Qnt of the nalloni. Let me dif- the dolh of the rt|{hl«iD^ 

bDl hit latUT (nd lAu'lbcibMhsperiib and let mv lut eod bellluliit. Hum. 

forevpr. Num. xxlv. 2U. xxlii, )0. 

The tnil of thP wirked ili*U bo ent Sn Ihp ljfSX< bl™eil Ihe Imller end 

Whine end m deslnutloD. Phil. HI. xll'i. 1^ 
U. For the end of Utal mu it peaoe. 

T». ixxvii. 37, 

Does the word "end" necessarily imply termination ofbeingi 

If so, the fate of the righteous would not be an enviable one. 

Wieied die, art dead. Righleota die, art dead. 

And joQha/Ahe^uickentd, who were LI kew lite reckon ye aUo Taunvlmfo 

deidJn trespasses and >ini. Kpli. II. 1. be drwdjiidepd unlaalo. butnliTeaato 

Dut^helhiil livelh lnpleL«ur« lidead '' ^ 

Duue that thgu llvest, *ai art de*d. < 

Her. 111. 1. Kor re are dead, ana your ilifl I* ma 

with Chriat iu Uud. C'ul.lil.ll. 

From these texU it is perfectly clear that persona may "die," 
and be " dead," yet all the while be physicjilly alive and 
conscious. It follows tliat tlie phrase " living death," though 
scouted by certain writers, conveys, nevertheless, a perfectly 
reasonable and scriptural idea. 

We have now passed rapidly ui review the strongest, and 
apparently the most conclusive, proof-texts* adduced by aiuu* 
hilationists, and we reach the following results : 

' Onr present limit* allow out; a bastygluiceu the (Uluect. Tbeantbot 
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(1) Those persons who undertake to build a doctrine upon 
ibe figures of poetry and of Oriental idiom are expending their 
labor just as wisely as they would be in endeavoring to make a 
pyramid stand upon its apex. Their foundation is inadequate^ 
and their efforts nugatory. 

(2) As to the Hebrew terms rendered in our version, " con- 
sume," ** cut off," ** die," " destroy," " devour,*' " perish," and the 
like, neither in the original terms, nor in their English equiva- 
lents, nor in the connection in which they stand, is there 
inherent force or aught else which necessitates, or even warrants, 
the interpretation of them as implying annihilation, extinction 
of consciousness, or cessation of existence. 

(3) On the literalistic hypothesis these words prove too 
much, and so prove nothing. For they would prove that the 
Messiah was annihilated at his crucifixion ; that the ri^teous 
are annihilated at death ; that after the Israelites had annihi- 
lated themselves there was still ^help" for them; with all 
manner of similar absurdities. 

Instruments* 



Shame and disgrace. 

Let them be eonfoonded and tronblcd 
fmrerer ; jea, let them be put to shame. 
A. IxuQI. 17. 

Some to shame cnui ererlasting oon- 
tnpt. Dan. xH. 2. 

friend, how earnest thou In hither, 
■ot harhiif a wcddinff-irarmentf And 
1m was speechless. Matt. xxil. 12. 

Of him also shall the Son of man be 
•Aamed, when he eometh In the gloiy 
«f hla ■•'ather with the holr angeU. 
llarkriU.8S. 



A whirlwind, 

A whirlwind of the Lobd is eone 
forth In nirv, even a grievous wnirl- 
wind: it shall fall arleyously upon the 
head of the wickea. Jer. xxiii. 19. 

For they have sown the wind, and 
thev shall reap the whirlwind. Uoa. 
Tiii. 7. 



These and the subsequent texts illustrate different aspects or 
relations of the punishment which will overtake the wickecL 



A worm. 

Where their worm dleth not, and the 
Art is not qoenebed. Marie ix. 44 (also 
«^48). 



A tempest. 

Upon thp wicked he shall rain snares, 
Hre and brimstone, and a horrible tem- 
pest. Ps. xi. 6. 

8o persecute them with thy tempest, 
and make them afhdd with thr storm. 
Ps. Ixxxiii. 15. 



eootemplates publishing hereafter a work in which the history of Thne> 
topqrchism, and the argnments addnced in its faTor, will be more ftilly 

18» 
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Fin. 
The San of mm rhall Hod tbrth hk 

id Ihcr ehal] nlher ont of hia 



<ea»t out Into ouvi'r diirlilimi; ihPre nniii'lJi, and Ihcr ehall ■ralher ontof hia 

lislltwivi.-pplngiuid iniulilniof tHiUi klujidnm alJ ILliijfii Uikt oE^od. uill 

DmtLTiK. 12. thPm which da hil<]ultr: And Oita 

Bind lilm hand nnd foat, and Uka cant Ihcm laM afuinaseer d>«. "-" 

ilmawiy.andeaslAijnLataonMrdai^- xUI.11. 13. 

iHw. Halt, sxU.13 Dr'ptintravimp.ytmnei.VB.t 

And Rui vc tho unproniablo urvuit laKUnR Bk. nipparcd for tbe dei 

□loonier cfarknisB. MatE.sxT.80 hlsaoirli. ItaX xxi, 41. 

AniTwhcMorrn- v'u duI foam 



" Darkness " is, in one respect, and '• fire " in another respect, 
a fit emblem of ihc punishroenl. 

Dr. J. P. Tliompsoa:' "The laws of language require m to 
niiderstanil from these very metaphors, tliat the future slate of 
the ungodly will lie one of conscious and irrcmediaUe misety — 
the * dai'kucsR ' of banUhment from God, the ' nnquendiaUfi 
fires ' of memoi y. the ' undying wonn ' of remorse — a state of 
menlul anguish ]ire(jgured by physical emblems." 

It seems impossible to weigh carefully the foregoing words 
of scripture, without the resulting conviction that the ruin and 
overthrow which are threatened to tlie incorrigible, will be swift, 
terrible, and remedUfSs. 

Degrees. 

Saint Jor alt. Different oradaiiont. 

And when Ihry camp thai <rtre himi II •hull be inon- tnlpnbli'ror Uwlani 
ipvr«Piv ^ °udp^,;;" nianfoMhlrtcliyVitt.?!*, 







■ppnny. llul'wh 


pn the 1 
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>up|lurKd that tl 




havprw 






«cclv«l 








irh™ 11 




hud nwlvlHi ", 


, fhPV n 




n>t III" |!<..;il mmi \'t 


ba««?: ""'' 


<ayii 


iK.TIi.'wlaatba' 




bHt.mo 




r.andlhotihiuti 


made 11 






III. which have 


bnri». 


&1 


ladheatoTtbedar. 


Malt, 



iprdld a«<-rdm);t« bin will, ahali 
■Bipn with miinv tiripr$. Bat ba 
linPH i>i>l. nnd did commit Ihinn 
h; iif Birlpcv. ohall be beatm irltb 

losayalM nnto them on Whnwill iCTidirt^pverrmaBiocord- 
d, ifptart from mi', yi- Ini In hl< iIpimIii. Koia. il S 

'uki bb'augi-U!'"'Wt. dmiriii'^ifi dT. acbiirdiDR to that"!!* 
hull diiiip. whetbcr II it good or bad. 

TVMwati not found writ- 2 (or. v. Ifl. 

k or Ufa was cut inio U>o And ch«ih and bril delinivd up tba 

Ito. m. IG. dpnd nhlch were In them: and Iber 

wcTi. JudEed i>riT7 man accordlnE ta 
Ibplrwurki. Itev. ix. 18. 

t series of passages sets forth the general fact of 
' TbeoloET of Christ, p. 2M. 
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f aiore awairds, without going into details ; the second specifies 
the degree* or differences of retribution. Some have supposed 
that the parable in Matt xx. is designed to teach '^ the equality 
of rewards," and, by implication, that of punbhments. Trench 
interprets it better, as intended to ^ rebuke the spirit of self* 
exalting comparison of ourselves with others, and to emphasize 
the fact that the saints' reward is to be of grace, not of works*" 
Alford takes a similar view. 

May not, however, the teaching of the para'ble be simply 
this: In cases where the opportunity to act is wanting, God 
rewards the disposition in the same manner as he would have 
done the action itself. 

The absolute equality of rewards or of punishments is not 
implied in this parable. As Whately * observes : " We may be 
tore there will be no want of mansions, or of suitable variety 
of mansions, either in the place of reward or of punishment" 

IHsraUon. 

Unending. Will terminate. 

WboM Iko i9 in his hand, aiid he I hare sworn by myself, the word is 
will throughly purge his floor, and gone out of my mouth in righteoasness, 
catherhis wheat into the gamer; bat and shall not return, That unto me 
ne will bam up the chaff with un- every knee shall bow, every tongue 
qnenehable Are. Matt. iii. 12. shall swear. I^a. xlv. 28. 

Whosoever speaketh against the iloly And thon be cast into prison. Verily 
Gboat, it shall not be forgiven him, I say unto thee. Thou shalt by no means 
■either in this world, neither in the come out thence, till thou hastpaid the 
worid to eome. Matt. xil. 82. nttermost farthing. Matt. ▼. &, 26. 

And these shall go away into ever- That at the name of Jesus eveiy knee 
lasting panishment: bat the righteous should bow, . . . and that every tongue 
teto life eternal. Matt. xxv. 46. should confiws that Jetos Christ to 

Bat ha that shall bUwpheme against Lord. I'hil. U. 10, 11. 
the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, 
Int is in danger of eternal damnation.* 
Mark iii. 29. 

He that belleveth not the Son, shall 
won see lift; bat the wrath of God 
•Mdeth on him. John iii. 86. 

And he shall be tormented with Are 

* Fmure State, p. 171. 

' Griesboch, Lachroann, Alford, Tregelles, Tischendorf, and Meyer ap- 
parently, read " eternal sin" This readinc:, sustained as it is by the best 
critical authorities, affords a very strong incidental proof of the endless 
dnration of fatnre punishment. Eternal sin is eternal punishment. In 
this riew, Mark iii. 29 is one of the most fcarAilly significant passages in 
tlie New Teatament. " Eternal sin I " Who can fathom the meaning of 
tiMMWOcda? 
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nraphpt arr. and shall be tonumtrd 
day ludDlibt for ever uul aver. Iter. 
XX. 10. 

That iLe tcvM at the left fajrly imply the endless dnratioa 
oF future puiilttliment, we have no doubL The queBtloa U: 
Do those at the right militate sg^ist the doctrine ? Sach ex- 
pressious as "unqucDchablc' f]re,"*'uot forgiven, neither in ihii 
world, npither in ilie world to come," " everlasting pitoisliment)''* 

iThe Greek term SirfltrTDt i« denood b; LfdJcll and Scotl tbm: "Un- 
qoGnchFcI, inexiiniinlatiabla, cndlees. ccoselesB," Upon this point annl- 
hilationlst irriten usert that the Are will b« " nnqoenohftble " mttUU 
haa conmmed (he ehaff, nnd will then go mil, of ittflfl We refrain 
ttora comment. Tbe an;ument derived hy annlhitationuli (Vom Matt. 
111. \% Is peculiarlf suicidal. Front itic fact thai tbe wiclied an ■jrmtnl- 
lied by " cliaff," it is inferred Ibol llicy will be literatly bvrned to athei, u 
chaff is. An equally valid Inrerence fbom the race that the righteoni an 
nprctcnied by " wheat," would be that they are stored up in the gamer, 
to lie diipoied of exactly at lehtai ill 

' In Matt. xK-r. 4S, the same Greek adjective, alAnot, it applied both 
to " pani&hinonl " and to " life." Hence it seema a reasonable inference 
tlial the " panlsbmcnt," and the life are o( parallel dnraliott. Am to the 
words auif and oii^viai, which, in their varions mod I Seal ions and combiiM- 
tions, are, in our version, rendered "eternal," "everlasting," "(brever," 
" forever and ever," a vei^r Inleresiing discmsion may be found Id Pro- 
fessor Stuart's Essay on Fatnre Punishment, pp. SS, Sfl (new edition). 
He, rollowinj; Knapp'a Greek text, finds aliir ninety-foar timei In tb* 
New Testament. In flfly-flve of these instances, ho aays the word " cer- 
tainly means an unlimiteit period of dunirion either fuiare or past, mer, 
^baayt" ir wo include those cases In which the term refers to fatni« 
pDnlshmenl, and to the dominion of the Messiah, we hare, says Stuart, 
gixty-four cases out of nlneiy.four in which the word means " nnUmited 
period, l>oun<lle3s duration." The some author finds aJtfrwt lixly-tlz 
times. Of these, flrty.one are used in relation to tbe happineu of ttaa 
rlk^bteous; iwo, in relation to Uod or his glory; \\j. are of • mlMcUa- 
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^ in danger of eternal un," the ^ wrath of God al»deth on him,^ 
* the smoke of their torment asoendeth up forever and ever,!' 
Btrongly imply unending misery. Such is their fair, legitimate 
meaning. It may be added, as the subjoined note evinces, that, 
if these expressions do not legitimately convey this idea, then 
it would seem impossible to prove from the scriptures the eter- 
nity of anything; impossible, also, to express in the Greek 
language the notion itself of endless duration. 

The quotations from Isaiah and Philippians simply assert 
that all men shall, sooner or later, acknowledge the sovereignty 
of Grod. But while some do this in love, others may do it in 
wrath and terror. The subjugation of rebels neither invariably 
removes their inward hostility, nor transforms them into loyal 
subjects. 

The text from Matt v. is a caution against litigation, an 
exhortation to settle difficulties previous to legal process, when- 
e?er practicable. There is probably in this place no direct 
reference to future punishment. 

Att Israel saved. Only a portion saved. 

Ab4 to an Isnel shall be sayed : as it Bat the children of the Idngdom shaU 

ii W flU w i , There shall eome oat of Sioa be cast out into outer darknew : there 

ttM DeilTerer, and shall tarn away on- shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, 

■ninif ftnw Tinnh Kob.xI.28. MaU.Tiii.l2. i 



Alford, De Wette, Meyer, Tholuck, and others take the first 
text as implying a *^ future national restoration of Israel to 
€iod*s favor." Or it may be taken as referring to the spiritucd 
lanel ; for '^ he is a Jew which is one inwardly." ^ AU of the 

Ocmeoidanoev latest edition, giires oiiftr one bondred and six times, and 
flMvMf seroity-one times. Probably, however, the proportion remains 
tiM same]. In view of these fscta, we may conclude with Professor 
8taart» that. If these expressions do not fairly imply the eternity of future 
ponishnient, " then the scriptures do not decide that God is eternal, nor 
AtL the happiness of the righteous is without end, nor that his coTenant 
^giace win always remain, a conclusion which would forever t>last the 
llopes of Christians, and shroud in more than midnight darkness all the 
glories of tho gospel." 
>BoiiB.li.8f. 
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true Israel will be nved, while many of the nominal i 



AH men Mved. Eamt nal lai-ed. 

Until the tlmfli of raitltallaB of ill The vioked •h*Il bt tomod Into bell, 

thinn, which (iod luth nwlESD by tha and nil the uUuni Ihit furni Uod. 

niDDTb of all hU U.,1)- propheU. Aou njx 17. 

U1. 31. SalvalloD ii ftr from tbe wicked. V. 

KorGodhith ooncludcdthcra ill in sxli lU 

■mbnliff. Ihit he mlitat biTe merer The wicked Is driieo iwu In bU 

upon all. Kom xl. s£ wiokidnou. fror. xiT.32. 

Far u in Adftm *ll die, eren to In TAcrc ji no paw«, uilb nj God, (o 

Christ iliiil] all be inula allTS. ICor. tbp wicked. In ItU.21. 

ZT. 33. All Ihe pruud. Ten, ud all that da 

UodoDrSaTlonr. Whowlllhaireall wKikinll]'.>(iBtl betMbble: andtbeda* 

knowlfdtieoribeirLiih. lTlm.UB,4. tbe LoitD pf host*. Hal. fv. 1. 
ThB llrlnK Cnd, nho !• tiw Hatlour The Sun of man aiiall Mnd foitb hli 
, epeeially uf tb<MB tint be- ingfU, ud UuT (ball Mther ont of hli 
m. Iv. ]i). klnidom alt Ihlnat that oAod. and 
. .._. . -. ... . . aoj^qn[^_^ And "hall 

Xlll.tl. » 

3 i-et. 111. S. ' But tliP ^oHOI, und nDbollrvlDr, ind 

the abominable, and munteren, and 
whon.inanitiT', and ><>n:i>rcn, and idoi- 
alors, Hnd nil lUr^. shall liavi' tlielt 
pirt Id iho UkP which buniclh with 
Hre andbrlnulone: which U the ■eoond 
dcalb. Ubi. 1X1. a.. 

Let us examine the texts at the left, and a.scertain whether 
they t«acli the actual salvation of all maokinil. Ilackett, 
with Meyer and De IVette, inierpreta the first citation of the 
restoiMtion of all thing,'! to a " sUte of primeval order, purity, 
and happiness, such as will exist for those who have part in 
tlie kingdom of Christ at his second coming." 

Murdock's version of the Syriac gives the passage a different 
turn, thus : " Until the completion of the times of those things 
which God hath spokeu." The Arabic has, " Until the times 
which establish the perfection or completion of all the predic- 
^ons of the prophets." 

Adam Clarke, Barnea, Dr. Jonathan Edwards,' and othen 
concur in this latter explanation. Obviously, neither this nor 
the former one implies the salvation of ail men. 

On Kom. xi. S2 Alfortl says that it brings to view God's 
Hct, and not man's. The ultimate difference between the " all 

' Works, i. 29*. 
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men* abut up under disobedience and the ''all men'' npon 
whom mercy is shown, lies in the fact that by some men this 
mercy is not accepted, and so they become self-excluded from 
the salvation of God. ' 

The text from 1 Cor. refers simply to physical death and 
resorrection. ''As Adam caused the physical death of all 
men, so Christ will effect the resurrection of all.'' This is the 
Tiew of Alford, Barnes, De Wette, Meyer, and others. 

The citations from 1 Tim. ii. and 2 Peter assert the " wish " or 
'^will" of God that all men should be saved. But this by no 
means proves that all will be saved. For some things which 
would be pUanng to God, agreeahle to his willy do not take 
place. For example, he "now oommandeth all men every- 
where to repent" ^ Need it be said that universal obedience 
to this command, though it would be agreeable to the divine 
will, does not exist? Hence, the texts in question, while 
aelting forth the benevolent "wish " or " will " of God, do not 
hitimate that all men will comply with that " will." 

1 Tim. iv. 10 terms God "the Saviour of all men." He is 
iocfa, in that he preserves their lives, and grants them the day 
and means of grace. 

Titos ii. 11 asserts, indeed, that the grace of God bringeth, 
pioffereth, salvation to all men, but does not imply that this 
'salvation" is farced upon them. 

It 18 dear that none of the foregoing texts, fairly interpreted, 
anpport the doctrine of universal salvation. 

Earth, — I>e9tructian. 

Indestructible. WiU be destroyed. 

The emrth which he hath ettahlished Of old hMt thoa laid the foundation 

for cfrer. Pa. Ixxriii. 60. of the earth : and the hearens are the 

Who laid the foundationB of the earth, work of thy hands. They shall perish, 

tktti it should not be removed for ever, but then shalt endure : yea, all of th«;m 

ft. dr. a. shall wax old like a garment Ps. eii. 

Bw snrth nUdath for ever. Eocl. i. 4. 25. 26. 

Heaven and earth shall pass away: 
bot my words shaU not pass awa/^ 
Lake xxi. 83. 
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IndatrurA^, Will br deifroftd. 

Tbr earth tlno and the irDrkii that tn 
thPrflD Blitli be burned up. S Pel, III, 10. 
Thp earth and the beireo Bed anaj; 
and lUetv wm found no place tut thea 

llST. XX. 11. 

As to the first texts, the Hebrew word "olara" readcred 
" forever," does not imply the metaphjBica] idea of ahsolutfl 
endlessness, but a period of indefinite length, as RomlKich sajs, 
"a very long lime, the end of wliich is hi'lden from us." Thoee 
testa do not necessarily teach the al>solute perpetuity of the 

Of the opposed texts, that from Ps. cii. is a. kind of com- 
parison between the eternity of God and the dependent exi^tenM 
of muterial objects ; " Though they should perisli, thou shalt 
Btanii." Similarly Luke: "Though heaven and earth should 
pass away, my words shall not pass away," That is, my words 
are more endiiriiig than even heaien niid e.irth. 

The quotations from Peter and KevelatJou imply that tlie 
present constitution of things will be changed ; that " IIm 
cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples, 
and 'he great globe itself" will bo subjected to the action of 
fire, rhis opinion prevailed among the ancjent philosophen, 
especially the Greek stoics.' 

The passages which speak of the destruction of the earth 
may therefore be taken as referring to the change or passing 
away of its present form ; tliose which speak of its dorabili^, 
as implying the permanence of its comlituettt eUmvntt. 

Heaven, — Occupants. 

Chrisl only. El^ah alto. 

And no man hath awrndpd op to Et|)iih npnl up bj a wUHwlnd lata 
bnven, but he that came dnwn iVnra heareo. 3 Klngi U. 11. 

la beav'sD. Jabnli). 11 

In the first text Jesus, setting forth his own superior authori^, 
says, substantially, " No human being can speak /rom pertonid 
ktwicUdge, as I do, who came down from heaven." " No mao 

' See WetiteiD, on 2 Pet UJ. T. 
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hath ascended up to heayen to bring hack tidings/' So we, 
speaking of the secrets of the future world, should very natu- 
rally say : '' No man has been there to tell us about them." 
In saying this, we do not deny that any one has actually 
entered the eternal world, but merely that any one has gone 
thither, and returned to unfold its mysteries. 

Alford applies, however, the words ^hath ascended" to 
Christ's ^ exaltation to be a Prince and a Saviour." 

The former explanation seems the most natural. 

Flesh and blood ezchided. Enoch there. 

Fletb and blood eannot Inherit the Enoch waa translated that he should 
kingdom of God; neither doth cormp- not see death. Ueb. xi. 6. 
tion inherit inoormption. ICor.xv.oO. 

A late sceptical writer adduces this and the preceding as 
cases of discrepancy. It need only be said that, beyond question, 
Enoch and Elijah, before entering the heavenly world, passed 
through a change equivalent to death. Their corruptible put 
on incomiption, and their mortal put on immortality. 

PuhUoaau and harlots enter. Impure not there. 

The pablioftns and the harlots go into Neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor 
the kingdom of tiod before jou. Matt, adulterers, nor effbminate. nor abusers 
zzl. 8L of themselves with mankind, nor 

thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, 
nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall in- 
herit the kingdom of Uod. 1 Cor. ri. 
9,10. 
^^ ^ 

The first text does not say that publicans and harlots as suchy 
bat merely that some who had been such, and had afterwards 
repented, should enter heaven. Paul, in the verse succeeding 
the quotation from Corinthians, observes: '^And such were 
some of you, but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye 
are justified." They had been corrupt and wicked, but were so 
no longer. Observe, also, that our Saviour's assertion amounts 
simply to this, ^^ The publicans and harlots are more likely to 
be saved, stand a better chance for salvation, than do you, chief 
priests and elders." 

Neither this passage, nor any other, sanctions the idea of 

impurity tolerated in heaven. 

19 
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Bmpiaifinenis. 

Jncesiaini prai$e. Rest and quiet. 

There rmaincth therelbre ft r«at to 



And ther reet not dar and nicht. There rmaincth therelbre « rw 
•aiinc, Hoij, bolj, holj. Lord Goa Al- the people of God. Heb. ir. 9. 
mlffhtj, which was, and la, and is to Bieased are the dead which die hi 
come. BoT. !▼. 8. Lord from henceforth : Yea. laith the 

Spirit, that ther maj rest mm. thalr 
labon. Uer. xir. 18. 

The two cases are quite different ; the former is that of the 
four wonderful ^ living creatures^'' the latter that of departed 
believers. Moreover, the ''rest" attributed to departed saints 
is ^ rest from their labored — from every thing painful and 
wearisome, — but not a ^ rest ** of dormant inactivity, precluding 
enjoyment, praise, and gbrified service. 



CHAPTER II. 

ETHICAL DISCREPANCIES.^ 

JOUTT OF MAN. — Toward €MU 

Blessing gained. 

By tho9e who see. Tkose who tee not, 

Blcned an the eyes which see the Thomas, hecause thon hast seen me, 
things tlut je see. Luke x. 28. thou bast believed: blessed ore thej 

that have not seen, and yet hare be- 
lieved. John XX. 2d. 

The word ^ blessed," in the first case seems to mean " highly 
favored," ^ enjoying peculiar privileges ; " in the latter, " worthy 
of commendation." 

Andrew Fuller: •* There is a wide difference between re- 
quiring tight cu the ground of faith, which Thomas did, and 
obtaining it as the completion of faith, which those who saw 
the coming and kingdom of the Messiah did. The one was a 
species of unbelief, the other was faith terminating in vision." 

Blaodf ^disposal* 

Poured vpon altar. Sprinkled upon it. 

The blood of thr saeriflces shall be The priests shall sprinkle the blood 
povrcd out upon the altar. Dent. xli. npon the altar round about. Let, 

Maimonides, whose knowledge of Hebrew customs and tra- 
ditions was unsurpassed, says that a part of the blood was 
sprinkled upon the altar, and the remainder poured out at the 
bottom of it 

The Septuagint and Vulgate render the Hebrew word in Le- 

* The reader nood not be reminded that no ri^i^id and precise dassiflcatkm 
haf been attempted. That arrangemeDt which seemed meet natural and 
obrioafl has generally been adopted. The mere classification of diacrep* 
Is a trivial matter in comparison with their solution. 

219 
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TiticDB "pour" and "pour ouL"' A part of (he blood was dj*- 
posed of in one way and the reat in another. Smith's Bib. Diet 
Baya that the priest, after be had sprinkled ihe altar of incenw 
71111 tlic Ij1oo<1. ** poured out wh&C remained at the foot of the 
altar of burnt-offering." Oulram:' "The blood of the paschal 
lamb, of the male firstlings, and of the tithea, was considered as 
rightlj sprinkled, if it were only poured out at either comer ot 
the Hilar." 



Strange that a recent author who deems this a discrepancjt 
could not see that the blood might bo " poured upon the earth,* 
and af terwanl " covered with dusL" 

Chrtmt'a eawowMvM. 

La-it/al. Unlin^fid. 

We hiT<< a law, and br onr law ho t( i« nol lawful for at to pat ut mui 
ought [o die. Jobo ili. I. to dMLh. John xvlil. 31. 

The first text refers to the Mosaic code, the second to the 
restrictions impose<l by the liomau goTernment. The meaning 
of the combined passages is, " By our code of laws he ought to 
die, but it is not lawful for ua (not permitted us by the Boman 
government) to put any man to death." 

Alford : " From the time when Archelaus was deposed (aj>. 
6 or 7) and Judea became a Roman province, it would follow 
by the Roman law, that the Jews lost the power of life and 
death." From Joscphus,' we Icam that it was not permitted 
the high-priest even to assemble a sanhedrim without the consent 
of the Roman procurator. 

Covenant basis. 

ReligioM lau>». Civil lava 

Anl bs mid, Behold 1 Bi*ke a core. Howg came and told the pmpls all 

naat. . . . Write thnii these word? : for Ibu words of the Lobd, and all the 

afUr the tenor of IheK words I have JudjnoenU. . . . The cnrenant. which 



brael. Ex. ixili. 10-27. ing 

' Facrtt aayo the word means, to mouti 
' On 8acrifi[:es, cbup. ivi. 
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The discrepancy which a late writer finds here, has no ex- 
istence, except in his imagination. The .first passage clearly 
makes the decalogue the foundation of the '^ covenant'' ^ The 
** words " and ^ judgments " o| the second passage begin with 
the decalogue in the twentieth chapter, so that both passages 
concur in making that decalogue the '* basis " of the ^ covenant" 

Covering of Hn. 

Approved, Denounced, 

BICMid it he who§e trantgression U lie that eorereth hia sini shall not 
fbrgfTm, whoM ilii i» oorered. Pn. prosper. Pror. xxriil. 18. 
xxxiLl. 

In the first text, the parallelism shows that the ^ covering of 
sin" means its remission or atonement The second, as the 
context evinces, refers to its unjustifiable concealment 

The first text alludes to God's gracious act in forgiving sin ; 
the second to man's wicked act in conniving at it, and hiding it 



Crimes specified. 

One Hst A different list. 

Cursed be the man that maketh tmff And God spake all these wordn, saj- 

snraTen or molten imaire, an abominar ing, I am the Lord thy God. which 

ttoa onto the Lord, the woric of the have brought thee oat of the land of 

haads of the craftsman, and puttcth it Ksypt, out of the house of bondage. 

in a seeret place: and all the people Thou shalt have no other gods before 

shall answer and sar, Amen, etc. Dent, me, etc. Ex. xx. 1-xxiil. ^> 
xxtU. 16-26. 

Keil, on Deut xxvii 26 : ^ From this last curse, which applies 
to every breach of the law, it evidently follows, that the different 
sins and transgressions already mentioned were only selectefl 
by way of example, and for the most part were such as could 
be easily concealed from the judicial authorides." 

Similarly Le Clerc and Michaelis. 

I>avid^s conduct. 

Strayedfnm God Did not strap, 

I hare gone astray lUce a lost sheep. Yet I erred not fh>m thr preoepti. 
Fs. exiz.176. Ps. cxix. 110. 

David does not charge himself with any moral obliquity, but 

Beta forth his desolate and perilous condition. The Hebrew of 

^ See Ex. xxxiv. 2S, last daase. 

* PMragoi abridged here, and In sererd 
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" haya goae astray " means, accordiug to Gesenlus, " to be dunat 

hither and tliiiher." Surely tlus was David's experience. 

Menasseli ben Israel takta the first t«rt as alluding to the 
" Iroublea and misfortunes which David esperieiici>i in ihia 
world, — couGtuiiily peraeeuted, and fleeing from (me plaoe to 
another to cscajit from Siuil and his own sou." 



A man 0/ per/eel btart. 


Committed tin. 


Hi. h«irt wu not ptrfe* iritti tlie 


DiTldV Imrt '•mcio hlmariprUial lia 


LOKD hit (iod. U Ihp hMrt Of taTiU 




bli father. Ifa^»u» UmrM did IMai 


•■Id uDlo tlw LAno. I h*ve «lnii«I 


uililchmuiiKMlalhi'r-imttlhalJiBD. 
BDd turned not ■L-idt IVom xaj Mug 


gmitlir In tlul 1 liavo di.DA. %Stm. 




" Thun ■»«! ttm ■ m.n nf w»t. •■i4 


hb lift. »ve only i.. thB nullvr ot 


but (bed blood. 1 Cbrun. xzilll. 3. 


i;rbh the mitlte. I KlnK^XT. 8.S. 




I h»e fcund IHrld [he »■ of Jcho. 




> nan iftpr n>1i>e nwn bssrl. wlilcti 




(h^l futul lUl my «[][. AotixlU.a. 





I 



Tlie quotation from Acta refers to David tatlg in &/e,' 
before ho hoA fullcD into those great sins which cast such a 
shadow upon liis administration. 

Again, the praise bestowed upon David contemplates him in 
relation to his predecessor and successors in the kingly office. 
In comparison witli them, his heart was " perfect with the Lord 
his God." Ilackett : ' '■ This commendation is not absolute, but 
describes the character of David in comparison with tliat o( 
Saul." Smith's Bib. Diet, says, the commendation has been 
made too much of. " It merely indicates a man whom God 
will approve, in distinction from Saul, who was rejected," 

Besides, David's ropcDtancc was as deep and thorough as hia 
Bins were flagrant and aggravated. On thissiihject Mr. Carlyle* 
fitly and forcibly remarks : " Who is called ' the man after 
God's own heart'? David, the Hebrew king, had fallen into 
BiDH enough — blackest crimes — there was no want of sin. 
And, therefore, unbelievers sneer, and ask, ' Is this your man 
according to God's heart ' ? Tlic sneer, I must say, seems to me 
but a sliallow one. 'WTiat are faults, what are the outward 
details of a life, if the inner secret of it, the remorse, temptations, 
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the oftea-baffleid, never-ended struggle of it, be forgotten ? 

David's life and history, as written for us in those Psalms of 
his, I consider to be the truest emblem ever given us of a man's 
moral progress and warfare here below. All earnest souls will 
ever discover in it the faithful struggle of an earnest human 
soul towards what is good and best Struggle often baffled — 
sore baffled — driven as into entire wreck ; yet a struggle never 
ended, ever with tears, repentance, true unconquerable purpose, 
begun anew." 

In this his constant attitude as a moral hero '^ striving against 
sin/* who when " cast down is not destroyed," but springs up, 
Antaeus-like, to renew the conflict, David challenges our 
admiration. 

Faatf — observance. 

Enjoined. Disregarded. 

On the tenth dav of this neventh And at that time Solomon held * 
month there ihall be a day of atone* ibaAt. and all Israel with him. . . . be- 



ment; it ihall be a holr convocation fure the Lord our God, seven days and 

11 do no work in seven da; 

latsoever soul eiji^hth dav 

U be that shall not be afflicted in that Klnprs viii. 66. 66. 



nnto yoa. . . . And ye shall do no work in seven days, eveii fourteen davs. On the 
that same day : ... for whatsoever soul eiji^hth day he sent the people away. 1 



tame day, he shall be cat of! fVom And on the three and twentieth day 
among his people. Lev. xxiii. 27-29. of the seventh month he sent the peo- 
ple away into their tents. 2 Chron. 
vii 10. 

It cannot be proved that Solomon did not keep the day of 
atonement according to the law in Leviticus. The feast of 
tabernacles began on the fifteenth and ended on the twenty- 
second of the month ; closing with a ^* holy convocation " the 
^ eighth day," ' at the end of which Solomon dismissed the people ; 
the dismission taking effect the next morning, the twenty-third. 
In this manner the accounts in Kings and Chronicles harmonize 
perfectly. 

We may suppose that the first series of seven days was not 
entirely consecutive, but began with the seventh, and included 
three days before and four days after the tenth, or "day of 
atonement," which was fitly observed. Or it may be that this 
•eries began with the eighth day of the month, while the " day 

^ Lev. xxUi. 8»-89. 
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of atonement," being lUelf a religious solenutily of high im- 
portancc, and from the brevity of the narrative, is reckoned ia 
as one of the dnys of festivity, althougli it was kept aceordin^ 
to the law. 

The latter seems to be the opinion of eminent Jewish critics.' 
Balir: " Old commentators say that the dediealion renditred 
it unu^^uaUj Bolomn ; others, tlmt, as it was a fast-day, its ob> 
scrvaiice was for the time omitted." 

Firxt-bom stm». 

Dedienfed. Urdeemed. 

The Hnl.born of Iliv aOM tbalt Ihou All the flnt-lwn> of mui tmoBjr tlrr 

gl*e unto DiF. Ex. liLI. ». chlldreg ihall lliuu redwin. Ex. viQ.U. 

Keil: "The adoptioD of the lirsubom on the jmrt of Jehovah 
was a perpclua! ;ruaraotee lo the whole nation of the right of 
covenant fellow- hi p." The first-lwrn sons, though spetinlly 
consecrated (o Gmi, were allowed to be redeemed, and Levite* 
aubstituted in their stead.* 

Firstling animals. 

SedeemabU. Not Te^eerni^h. 

Thon thiU thou turn it Into mon*y. The flmiliiia uf a «i>w, or thp flnllinc 
■te. l>eut. xlv. 22-20. at a xhiop. or Ihf Urilllnn of ■ lott, 

tbcm Shalt not redwin. Kum. xrllf IT. 

The tirst passage docs not, as some pretend, sanction the 
redemption of firstlings. It merely allows them, for con- 
venience' sake, to be " turned into money " ; but the money 
must be taken to the prescribed place, and there expended for 
articles of food and drink to be consumed in the same manner 
ns the original firstlings would Have been. It was simply an 
arrangement for the accommodation of the offerer. 

Redeemtd tcith money. Wilh an auimal, or itabi. 

Hie Hnttlnit of unelnii b«st> ehBit Thn firtlllnn of id au than >tl*lt n- 
thoD redeem. ... Accnrdinfr In thine di^m nrllh ftlsinb: ind Ifthon r»d»<m 
MtiiBilliin, for the money ut five iih«- Ai'nnot. then iiha1tthotlbl««kllUaMk. 
kela. Kum. xvili. lb. K. Ex. xxxlr. 20. 

Keil thinks that " the earlier law, which commanded that an 

ass should be redeemed with a sheep, or else be put to death, 

was modified in favor of the revenues of the sanctuary and iti 

• Conciliator, i. 285. ' Ntun. iU. 13, IS. 
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•eirants." Money would be more serviceable than numeroiui 
animals, bj way of commutation. 

Sanctified. Not sanctified. 

All the flraUing malM that eome of The flratllnf of the beasts, which 
thy herd and of thy flock thou shalt should bo the ix>rd'8 firstling, no man 
sanctify nnto the Lou> thy God. Deut. shall nanotify it. Ler. xxvii. 26. 
XT. 19. 

Keil: ''What belonged to the Lord by law could not be 
dedicated to him by a vow." It would be mockery to give 
him what was already his. 

IdoUUry. 

God only, toonhipped. Other beings adored. 

Them shalt hare no other gods before Grod, before whom my fkthers Abra- 
Be. . . .Thon shalt not bow down thrself ham and I^aac did wallc, the God which 
to them, nor serve them. £x. xx. 8, 6. fed me all my life long unto this day. 

The Angel which redeemed me from all 
evil, blens the lads. Gen. xlviii. 15, 16. 
Behold, there stood a man over 
against him with his sword drawn in 
his hand. ... And Joshua f^ll on his 
face to the earth, and did worship. 
Josh. V. 18, 14. 

^ God before whom my fathers walked," ** God who fed me 
aU my life," and the ** Angel who redeemed me " are three 
appellations of one and the same Being. Lange : '^ A three- 
fold naming of God." Murphy : ^ Jacob's threefold periphrasis 
18 intended to describe the one God who wills, works, and 
wards." 

On Josh. V. 14 Keil says the Hebrew word employed here 
"does not always mean divine worship, but very frequently 
means nothing more than the deep Oriental reverence paid by 
a dependant to his superior or king." ^ Gesenius: ^^This honor 
was paid not only to superiors, as to kings and princes, but 
also to equals." ' There is, then, no idolatry in either case. 

Capitally punished. Punishment undesired. 

If there be fband among yon, . . . man For I have no pleasure in the death 
or'woman that hath wrought wicked- of him that dieth, saith the Lord God 
BOSS in the sight of the Loud thy God. Eoek. xriii. S2. 
In transgrcasing his cor'mant. Ana 
bath gone and served other gods, and 
worshipped them. . . . The hands of the 
witnesses shall be first upon him to put 
hfana to dcftth, and afterward the hands 
or all the people. Dent. x\li. 2, 8, 7.* 

> 8 Sam. ix. 6; xiv.SS. * Gen. xxiil. 7; Ex. xriiL 7; 1 Kings U. 19 

• 8«6 Dent zliL e-11. 
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The capilAl puiiLshmeiit of idolaters was cot a thing deairatila 
ptr tr, but it w:is enjfuned oat of r«^iird to the welfare of the 
people and the secnritj' of tlie govemmcDL Under the the- 
ocracy, in wliicli God was the sole Lawgiver iind King, idolatry 
was simply higli Ireaton, and must be seYcrely puniahed, or the 
very exiateriL-e of ilie government would be endangered. 

Uichaelis ' : -As the only true God was the dvil le^slator 
of the people of Israel, and accepted by thero as their King, 
idolatry was a crime ag^nsl the state, and therefore just U 
deserveilly puni^iii^ with d«tth as high treiiison is with as. 
Wlioever wonihippod strange gods shooii, at the same time, Ui8 
wliole Iiibric of the laws, atid rebelled against him in wbow 
oatne the government was carried on." 

Dr. Jahn': " \Thoover m the Hebrew nation, over which 
Jebovali was King, wonthipped anotlier god. or practbed any 
supetiititiotLS, by lliis very aet rcnoiiiicwl his ulk'giance to his king, 
aa<I deserted to another. lie committed high treason, and was 
properly considered a public criminal. Whoever incited others 
to idolatry incited tliem to rebellion, and was a mover of sedi- 
tion. Tliercfore deuth was justly awarded as the punishment 
of idolatry and its kindred arts, magic, necromancy, and sooth- 
saying ; and also of inciting to idolatry." 



a/'Kold.n/beaiPiiwurkiihulKhrmraiike univtn iinii«i'. or my likenw qT «■» 

tiipm, ill )lif )wn MKiK <if tlip iiu'rcy. thing. . . . Thou «1iBlt not bow down 

•Mit,...AiiiltlwclHruUmrtniJI Btmleh tbyeBlf to Uiem. nor tenc theu. Ks. 

r.vih fAfIr Winn on I>l,i1i. Duvcrliip rhp xx. 4. 5. 

mcrey-ani villi Ihplr *in«. ... And Take hmd unlo rnnnolTet. >«t n 
In tliF cundlfKlick tktdl he four li.'wla tomct tlir covenant of tli? Loku Tour 
mado like uiili> Hlmi'nd". •rilh llipir (iuil, wliicH lic^ mitle irllh yiiu. >nd 
kniHH and thtir llowen. tlx. xk«. make you ■ eraven lma([p, or tin like- 
IB, zn. 31. np» of any ihinr/ irliich the I«SD tliT 

And thP Lord raid nntoUfws.Mnko Uod bathfurbldden thn. Deot It Si. 

tlicK' a livrv neriioiil, aud set it upoa * Cursed be ihn man that msketh mf 

pule. Xiiin. ixi. «. praven or molleii lma((e, an ■booiln*- 

Tlm tlironp iiod fix etfvi. ... And liim aatn ihp UiitD, the work nflhe 

tu-elve lioni Hood iWre an thu imi: liar.da of IlK^craA-'iniTi. and pnllcthil 

aldn and "n the other unon llii' iiK la a tecrvt place. Ueui. xxtI]. U. 
McRi: tliere nas nol ilip like made Id 
aoykiDgdom, 1 Kingi x. 19, 20. 

' CommentBiy on Laws of Moks, iv. 11, 

■ Uiiiorr of Hetiiew Comraonweolili, p. 19 (Engliih odltlon). 
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Some interpret the prohibitions as referring to images in- 
tended to repre&ent the Divine Being. 

Michaelis ^ : It is evident that images of the Deity are alone 
spoken of in all these passages, and that, if we infer the pro- 
hibition of painting and sculpture from these texts, wc might 
with equal reason from the words that follow, '^ Thou shalt not 
lift up thine eyes to heaven, to behold the sun, moon, and 
stars," infer that we are never to r^se our eyes to heaven, 
and contemplate the sun, moon, and stars, but rather to walk 
upon all fours forever. 

Josephus' and Menasseh ben Israel' ^PP^y ^^ prohibition to 
images made far purpose* of idolcUry, The latter, with rabbi 
Isaac Arama, also restricts it to the likeness of existing, and 
not of imaginary things. 

Further, the cherubim were not '^ graven images," but were 
of ** beaten work," as Murphy says, " formed by the hammer, 
of malleable gold." Nor were they made " in the likeness " of 
any created thing whatever. Their form was purely ideal. 

Hengstenberg:* The cherubim is a representative of creation 
in its highest grade, an ideal creature. The vital powers com- 
municated to the most elevated existences in the visible creation 
are collected and individualized in it. 

In this view Josephus, Bochart, .Stuart,' and Fairbaim* 
subetantially agree. Thus it is clear that neither the making 
of the cherubim nor the other cases of sculpture or image- 
making was a violation of the second commandment. The 
idolatrous purpose at which the prohibition is aimed was 
wanting in all of the foregoing instances. 

Israel ^8 transgression. 

Ineradicable, To be removed. 

For thoncb thoa wash thee with nitre, O Jera(>alein. wash thine hoart from 
and take thee much soap, yet thine in- wickedness, that thou maypst he saved. 
Iqnity ia marked betbre me. Jer. Ii.22. Uow loner shall thy vain thought* 

lodge within thee? Jer. iv. 14. 

' Com. on Laws of Moses, It. 52. * Antiq. iii. v. 5. 

' Conciliator, i. 154-157. * ^gypt and Books of Moses, 168. 

* Ob B0T. iv. 6-6. • Typok«7, L 261, 262 (4th edition). 
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Aberbuie] : " Altbon^ yon wasfa and ctcaiise yoortelf Mit- 
waidly, your iniquity is marked." Tliat is. by no external 
riles and ceremonies cui you be deaased; your bearls most be 
purified by penitence. 

A dtlight to God. 
TIm Lokd loTMh the aim of Zloa For Uil* cIit bu b»ii to OM oi ■ 

' ' • ■ - nlM mwFr ud or mr 

l>T iIhi ilwr bnlH ii. 



I 



dirofucid. J|?v'^»";'- *>. 



LoKD huh chD«BZIoB: ba nan ii Ihim bcVura mj- (ia. Jcr. 
Biui DMlml It r»r Ma bibitaUon. 1^. xxxii. SI. 
cuxli.13. 

Ill the first pn^sagei there vi, as Tholuck ssy&, " no referenoa 
to Jerusalem acixirdiug to her earthly aspei^ wiih her atreeU 
and walla and palaces." It is the church, which is fignraljvdy 
Btyled " Zion " ami "city of God." 

Calvin ; " Christ has by bis advent extended Monnt Zion to 
the ends of the earth." Jeremiah referx to the liienU Jerusalem. 

tfudging of David. 

Detirtd. Dtprecaled. 

JuAgemr.O l-oKD-teeoTaint: to my Enter not Into Jurtjnnent with Oij 
Integrity Uof'ii In me. 11. vll, 8. liilug twJugtlSed. IV uliil. 3. 

The first text has retereuce to one particular case, the con- 
troversy between David and"Cush' llie Benjamite." David 
knew liimseH to be guiltless of the crimes alleged against him 
by this enemy ; lience his appeal : " As to t/tit charge, God 
Ifoows that I am innocent." But, ou a retrospect of his whole 
life, he acknowledges his ill-desert in general, and exclaims: 
" Enter not into judgment with thy servant." A man may be 
absolutely innocent, even in God's sight, n'ith reference to * 
oartain accusation, yet not sinless in respect to his whole life. 

i7u«( man's life. 

By faith. By rfeerf*. 

Tbe J<ut alull llie tj hla f&llli. Hib. iri rnun be Jual.und do Ihml vhl<>. k 
uiCh lbs Lord doi>'. Eiek itIU.'&, S. 

' The Jewlab eipotitorsimderitood Sanl to t>o meant; olhen uj ShimeL 



I 
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Tbe faith is sach as prodaoes good works; the deeds are 
aucfa as BpriDg from living faith. One text speaks of tlie 
subject in one relation; the other, in a different, yet not inoon^ 
padble one. 

Monarchy. 

Sanctioned by Ood, Qffimsive to llim. 

When thou art come nnto the land Make us a king to Judge as Uke all 
whieh the Lord thj God gireth tht^, the nations. ... And the Lobd taid nn- 



and thalt WMuem it, and shalt dwell 1o Samuel, Hearken unto the roioe of 
theidn, ana ihalt mj, I will aet a king the people in all that thej aar unto 
orer me, like as all the nations that are thee : for they have not refected thee. 



aboat me; thou shalt in anjr wise set but they have reiected me, that 1 should 
Mas king over thee, whom the Ix>rd not reign over them. 1 Sam. vlii. 6, 7. 
thj God shall ehoose. Deut. zvii. 14, 16. la U not wheat-harvest to day? I 

will call unto the Lord, and he shall 
send thunder and rain ; that ve may 
Mrceive and Me that your wickedness 
h great, which ye have done in the 
sight of the Ijokd, in asking you a king. 
1 Sam xU. 17. 

The rationalistic objection is, that the monarchy was con- 
templated and provided for in the law, yet was afterwards 
declared to be offensive in the sight of Grod. To this objection 
Jewish interpreters ^ reply as follows. It is said, in Tosaphoth, 
that the sin lay ^ not in demanding a king, but in the mode of 
■o doing, * like all the nations,' " virtually equivalent to a wish 
to become like surrounding idolaters. Maimonides and Nach- 
manides: In making their demand in the s&ape of a com- 
plaint, as if they were tired of Samuel's administration, and 
wished to be rid of him. The Calmlists: In acting prema^ 
tnrely, or asking impatiently and at an improper time. 

Abarbanel : ^ The divine will was not that they should elect 
a king, for God was the true King of Israel." That is, Deut 
zviL was not a command, nor even a permission, to choose a 
king, bat a mere prophetic statement of what Grod foresaw 
they would do. It is not said, ^^ When you enter the land, 
place a king over you," but, " When thou art come unto the 
land, and shalt say, /will set," etc. 

Professor Keil finds the wrong in their overlooking their 
own misconduct, and in distrusting God and his guidance. '^In 

1 8«6 Henaiseh ben Isrsel'i Conciliator, L 28»-289. 
20 
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Bocb a state of mind as this, t&eir desire for tt king was a i 
contempt anil rcjectioD of tlie kjogly government of Jehovi 
and wiLS uothiiig more than forsaking liim to seire other godi." i 




Motherhood, 



ThT oift iltnll brmtfr 
tb* (Ida of Uiy bauw. f 



j»r for I 

the ■iDnjtnfni<"n 



n Uw prJBit ; Irha 
' UT.\il. <,J. 

Michaelis thinks thai Mos«s, by such laws, intended to 
" repreflent theological truths in afigtirative manner." 

Abarlwinel ' : "As do one bears pains aud troubles in this 
world wichuut guilt; and as there h no chasIiEcmetit wtthont 
sin ; and Eastl)'. as every woman bears children with pain and 
danger, hence every one is commanded, aft«r ctUldbirth, to o&er 
an expiatory sacrifice." 

Lcyrer' says that this and all the other rites of purification 
were intended " to foster the constant humiliation of fallen man ; 
to remind him in oil the leading processes of natural life — 
generation, birth, eating, disease, death — how everything, even 
his own iMKlily nature, lies under the curse of sin, tliat so the 
law might become a schoolmaster to bring unto Christ, and 
awaken and sustain the longing for a Redeemer from the curse 
which had fallen upon his body." 

Mr. Clark, in Bible Commentary : " The conclusion, then, 
appears to be reasonable that all the rites of purification were 
intetuled to remind the Israelite that he belonged to a fallen 
race, and that he needed a purification and atonement which 
In could not effect for himself." 



Paul 's 



Nothing goad ii, 
I know (hut tn mi 
-h,| dnoUelli nu 



' Oa Lev. xll.; qnotcd Id Ontrani i 



Id me. OU.il. 20. 

D SacriSccs, p. 145. 
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In these passages Paul speaks in two distinct relations. ^ In 
me, that is, in mj flesh," — in my lower, carnal self. ^ Christ 
liveth in me," — in my higher, spiritual self, in my renewed 
heart in which Christ is enthroned. This is A]ford*s view. 
Hodge takes substantially the same view. Some interpret the 
first text as describing Paul previous to his conversion; the 
latter, as applying to him after that event 



I^ieiy evinced. 



By prftfestion. 

Vo man aui mt that Jams is the 
Lord, but Iqr the Holj Ghost. 1 Cor. 
ziLS. 



Profession useless. 



Not every one that saith unto me, 
Ix>rd, Lord, shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. Matt. Tii. 21. 

And why call ye ine Lord, I>ord. and 
do not the things which 1 say ? Lake 
vi.4C. 

The word " say," in the first text, does not imply the mere 
utterance of the words, but the hearty and spontaneous con- 
fession of belief in the Messiahship of Jesus. In the last texts 
the calling of him '* Lord," '* Lord," is mere lip-service. 



Brayer. 



May he in public. 



Should be in private. 



And Solonion stood befbre the altar 
of the lx>RD in the presence of all the 
eoBgr^eation of Israel, and 8pread forth 
hi« hands toward heaven. And he said, 
LoBD God of Israel, there is no God 
Uketbee. 1 Kingn viii. 22. 23. 

His windows boing open in his chani- 
ber toward Jerusalem, he kneeled upon 
bis knees three times a day, and prayed, 
and gave thanks before hin Goo, as he 
did afon^timp. Then the^e men assem- 
bled, and found Daniel praying. Dan. 
Ti. 10. IL 

I will therefore that men pray every 
wbete. 1 Tim. 11. 8. 



He went in fherefore, and shut the 
door upon them twain, and prayed 
unto the Lord 2 K ings Iv. &3. 

When thou prayest, thou shalt not be 
as the hypocrites art : for they love to 

fray standing in the synagoguofl and in 
he corners of the streets, that they 
may be seen of men. Verily I ray unto 
you, they have their reward. But thou, 
when thou prayext, enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast 8hut thy 
door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret. Matt, vi 5, 6. 

He went out into a mountain to 
pray, and continued all night in prayer 
to God. Luke vi. 12. 

Teter went up upon the hon^e-top to 
pray, about the sixth hour. Acts x. 9. 



It is not publicity^ but ostentcUion in prayer, which is pro- 
hibited; not praying in public, but praying in conspicuous 
places to " be seen of meu." The motive, not the place, is the 
thing in question. Chrysostom and Augustine both caution us 
•gaiDst a merely literal interpretation of Alatt. vi. 6. 
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Ineeaaitt. Brirf, 

B«o>iua ff hl< ImpurtiiDltr ba will Whim je pnr. on Dal nin rmetl- 

riHud rive lilm u inur ■• ba need- tinni on tfae liraih(>n da ; for ihEr tnlak 

ctta. LuEc Hi. n lliat Ib>-]r >baJl be hnrd far their Buoh 

UpnaDKhtalwBTEMpMiT.anilnot to tp>»l(Iii)(, He nut ye HiereTUm lika 

fttni: ....SliillnuTl.odii'ijDnliltoiTn unbi them: for your F^aibcr knonrMli 

el«t. which cry day aud nlcht uoln what Chlun r^ liare need of, before r* 

him. Luku ivlll. 1, 7. nk him. ^att. vl. 7. S. 

Thure are abundaot examples of the " vain repctiliong " 
which J<?sua pruliibits. Lightfool adduces a Jewifib ""■'""■, 
" He- who multiplies prayer ia heard." 

Tlie priests of Baal, in their frantic orgies before their idtd'i 
sacrifices, cried from morning even until uoon saying, "O Baal, 
hear us ; O Biuil, hear us-"* Another instance is that of tba 
mob at Ephesut. who for about two hours cried out, " Greit 
is Diana of tlie Ephesians."* 

The IMohanioicdau monks in India often practise theso 
" vain ropclitioiis " for days together. They have been known 
to repeat a single syllalJe of suppoKod religious effieaey until 
their strength was exhausted, and they could no longer speak.* 
A missionary writes that in Orissa some heatlien worshippers 
sit for many hours of the day and nigbt pronouncing the namo 
of Krisnu on a string of beads. 

Alford, with great fitness, adduces the " Paternosters " and 
" Ave Marias " of the Romish church as examples in point. 

It is such idle, empty " repetitions " as the above which the 
Greek term " baltalogeo " designates, and which Chrbt coa- 
demns, and not fervent, importunate supplication. 



I 





Itepentam 


;c 


Emu unable t 


orepeid. 


Ou'jhl (0 hai-e rtpented. 


e fuund no i>la« 
iJi(hhe«c»ightiii»i 






TsfulLyniihlean! whp. 


ewrepcol. Aci.xvil.«(. 



Most modem commentators, as Stuart, Tholuck, Ebrard, 
Barnes, interpret the first text, " found no place for a change 
of mind in his father." But Alford, BIcck, Delilzsch, De Wette, 

> 1 Kings xvlii. 36-29. 

• Acts xix. SI. 

■ Uackett on Acts, p. 122. See, also, Morier'B Second Jounmr, p. ITt. 
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Ebfinann, and others take it as meaning that he found no way 

open to reverse what had been done. ^ He might change ; 

bat the penalty could not, from the very nature of the drcum- 

fffanr^ be taken off.** He might secure the salvation cf his 

soul ; bot he could not regain the forfeited birthright, nor 

secure the revocaUon of the blessing pronounced prophetically 

upon Jacob. 

Itighieausness. 

Perilous, Want of it, perihtu. 

Be not rlirhteous orer mneh ; neither Be not orer maeb wicked, neither be 
Btke tbynelf over wise : whyphouldest thoa foolish: why Khoaldest thoa die 
tlioa destroy thytelfr Eocl. Yli. 16. before thy time? Eecl. rii. 17. 

The first text is a caution against pharisaic self -righteousness, 
laying dium to superior wisdom and sanctity, and incurring 
the penalty which God sends upon arrogance and hypocrisy. 

The second admonishes us to be on our guard ag^nst crossing 
the border-line which separates the righteous, who is still 
sabject to weakness and error, from the wilful transgressor. 
Zdckler, referring to these texts, says : ^ A recommendation 
to avoid the two extremes of false righteousness and bold 
widLedness.** 

The gist of the whole is ; Avoid extremes in all things. 

SanctUmed, Hepudiated, 

Remember the Mbbeth-day to keep it The new-moont mnd smbbaths, the 
iMrfy. Kx. XX. 8. eslling of asseroblies. I cannot mwmy 

BleMed is the man ikcU doeth this, witli ; it i» iniuuity, even the solemn 
■ad the aon of man that layeth hold on meeting. Isa. 1. 13. 
it; thatkeepeth the sabbath flrom pol- One man entecmeth one day abore 
hitlBg It. IsiL Ivi. S. another: another esteemeth every day 

€Uike. Let every man be fhlly per- 
suaded in hiK own miud. Knm. xIt. 6. 
Let no man therefore Judge you in 
meat, or in drink, or in respect of a 
holy-day, or of the new-moon, or of 
the sabbath-cfays. Col. ii. 16. 

The reason why the Sabbath keeping and other observances 
of the Israelites were not acceptable to God, is set forth by 
Isaiah, in a subsequent verse, thus : *^ Your hands are full of 

Uood.** 

Ab to the text from Romans, Stuart, Barnes, Hodge, and 
odien think that Paul is not here speaking of the " Lord's 
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day " ni nil, but of certain Jewish festJTals, the pttssover, feast 
of Libei-Docles, aiul the like, which a man might observe or not, 
AS be saw fiL 

Col, iL IC. is interpreted by Gilfillan' as referring to the 
Jewish sabbiith, or "seventh day," which had been BU|ier9eded by 
" the Lor'l's diLy " ; the latter being, at the time of Paul's wridug, 
acknowledged aad obeervod by the whole Christlaa church. 

OtherB, from the fact that the term ''eahbath" Is upphed, in 
the OM Tentauient, not only to the eeventh day, but to all 
tie days of holy rest observed by the Hebrews, and pftrticularly 
to the liegiiKiiiig and dose of iheir grea.t festivals, miderstaud 
the last text aa not intended to include tlie letetly day of resL 
Inalituted/or one muon. For a differtTil ratuoii. 

For InilK diyi Iho LOBDnildB IHST- And rHiaembcr llial then trul ■•«■■ 

tliFm i>, indrf-ti-d Ihe VTenih diiT* Louu Ihy (iiidbraucht Ui' 
vhfTvCuie liiP U^iil biHud U« Mb- 1' '■ - - - - 



trwtohHl-' 



uigbtj buid. 



L U. ctrwtohfNl-or 

This is an example of two concurrent reasons for the eame 
observance. Tlie primary reason why all mankind should 
keej tl c Stbiiath is that the Creator restcil on that day. An 
add t oral .1 d special reason why the hraelites should keep 
it was tie fact that they liad been delivered from Egyptian 
boudj{,c by the Author of the Sabbath, 

If It were said to the frcedmcn of this country, "You should 
ohsen-e the first day of January, because it is the beginning of 
a new year " ; and a little after : " You should observe the first 
day of January, because it is the anniversary of your emanci- 
pation by President Lincoln," there would be no discrepancy. 

Sabbath deseci-atlon. 

Prohibited. Counlenanr^ed. 

Vfhnraevfr aiifi\> anff work In tbe At thit time Jpsuh went on Uenb- 

■sbbatli-day lie frmJI •uri'ly be put la bst)i-dny lliruueli the enni. and hit 

doBlh. Kx. xxxi. IS. discipl,^ niTc ■ bunjreiwi. and began 

Thpy found a man Ibnt ealhpivd lo uluck (be ean ot curn. and lo ML 

illcka upon the i«bbalb.duj-.,.. And C1C. Matt. xii. 1-&. 

1 "The Sabliatli," pp, 30S-S18. Seo, also, Joslia Edwurda'i "3^)bMb 
Uuiiial," pp. 11T-13T. 
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ProhSfitetL Ccuntenanced, 

All tiie oongreg a tlon broof^ht him with- And therefore did the Jews perseonta 

out the camp, and stoned him with Jesus, and sought to slay him, because 

stones, and he died : as the Lord com- he Iiad done thc^^e things on the sab- 

Manded Hoses. Kum. xt. 32, 86. bath-day. John v. 16. 

Deeds of necessity and mercy were not forbidden by Moses. 
Eating, drinking, caring for the sick, and like needful acts 
were not interdicted. Our Saviour did not " break " the Sab- 
bath. He did, indeed, disregard the foolish traditions of the 
Bcribes and pharisees relative to that day, but neither by precept 
nor example did he sanction its real desecration. 



8acriflee». 

Appointed, Disavowed. 

Thoo Shalt bom the whole ram upon Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink 
the altar: it is a bumt-ofl^ring unto the blood of goats F Ofler unto God 
the LoBD. . . . And thou shalt ofl^r erery thanksgiving ; and pay thy tows unto 
day a buUook /br a sin-oifering for the Most Mi/rh. I's. 1. 13. 14. 
atooeDent. £z. zxix. 18, 86. For thou desirest not sacrifice, else 

would I give it : thuu delightest not in 
burnt onering. Ps. H. 16. 

To what purpose is the multitude of 
your sacrillces unto me? saith the 
X>ord: I am full of the bumt-oflbrings 
of rams and the fat of fed beasts : and 
I delight not in the blood of bullocks, 
or of Iambs, or of he-goats. When yo 
come to appear before me, who bath 
required this at your hand, to tread my 
courts 1^ Bring no more vain oblations : 
incensie is an abomination unto me. 
Jsa. i. 11-13. 

Your burnt-ofiV>rings are not accept- 
able, nor your sacrillces sweet unto me. 
Jcr. vl. 20. 

For I spake not unto your fathers, 
nor commanded them in the day that 
I brought them out of the land of 
Egypt concerning burnt-ofi*erings or 
■acrilices: but this thing commanded I 
them, saying, Obey my voice, and I 
will be your God, and ye shall be my 
people. Jer. vii. 22, 23. 

For 1 deoired mercy, and not sacri- 
fice; and the knowledge of God more 
than bumt-ofibrings. llos. vl. 6. 

^e first quotation from Psalms sets forth God's spirituality, 
as a result of which ^ the outward sacrifices, as such, can yield 
him no satisfaction." 

The second contrasts mere external sacrifices with that 
obedience in default of which all sacrifices are worthless. The 
oBBrings spoken of by Isaiah and Jeremiah (sixth chapter) 
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were rejected because of the wicketluess of the offerers. Their 
lianda were " full of hlood," and they had " rejected " God'a 
law. Reason enough for the uou-acceptaucc of tlieir obhitiout. 
Jer. vii. 22, 23 ia suBctptible of two icterpreialioiiB.' 

FiT$t. It muy be taken as a Hebraistic way of saying, " At 
that time, I laiU no stress upon mere socrificeB in comparison 
with true obedience. Tliis eiplunation ia given by Calvin and 
Stu.irt, also by Dr. Priestley and Prof. Norton.' Tliis inter- 
pretation is ill harmony with tloe. vi. 6, also with Samuel's 
language to Saul : " Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt- 
offerings and sacrificea as in obeying the voice of the Lord ? 
llehold, to obey is better than sacrilicc, and to hearken than 
the fat of nuns."' 

Seemidty. The (luotation may mean, "I gave the commaod 
relative to obedience previovi to that concerning sacrifices." 
This interpretation, i)ro[>ouiidod by tlio Jewiali critics, agrees 
with the facta in the case. The command respecting obedience 
was given at Klarah,* just afl«r the Hebrews left the Red Sea; 
those pertaining to sacrifJces were mainly given at Mount SinaL' 
at a later period of the history. 

It is clear that none of the foregoing texts disparage sac- 
rifices offered aright. Heartless offerings are ever rejected. 
Expiatory. Sot eepiatorg, 

m^pt for hini. u con cc ruin); bia sin, of bulla >nd of gaua should tmke anT 

■nd it thtll be forgiven blm. LeT, tlni. . .. Ttao nm« ucriflos wbkh Ota 

It. %. neier Uke aff*y iln*. Heb. x. 1, U. 
Tlic Ute or Ihe flesh i* In (he blood : 

•odI>! t^y. .wU. II. 

Ud» kid of the Koals/or k ain-oO^r- 
inK, to nnke an atonement tor yon. 
ham. xxi«.6. 

Dr. Davidson * says that sin and trespass offerings ** wen 



I. 25, 28. 

kIx; Le». i. to ■rill. 
.loOUTMt.,Litn. 
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regarded as possessing an atoning, expiatory power — that they 
were iuhfHtuied in place of the sinner who brought them, 
bearing the punishment of his transgression, and so procuring 
its pardon from Grod. By their means sins were taken away 
and covered. The Deity was appeased." Of the sprinkling 
of the blood, he adds, " The act of sprinkling was symbolical, 
implying that the person who offered the sacrifice had forfeited 
his life, and the life of the animal was forfeited instead." So 
Kalisch ^ : ^ It is impossible to doubt that the doctrine of 
Ticarious sacrifice was entertained by the Hebrews. . . . The 
animal dies to symbolize the death deserved by the offerer on 
account of his sins." 

It does not, however, appear that these sacrifices were 
deemed to have, per se, the power to remove sin. They were 
a condition, but not the cause, of pardon. As Alford and 
Ebrard say, they were ^ not the instrument of complete vicarious 
prc^tiatioiiy but an exhibition of the postulate of such pro- 
pitiation.'' 

Oatram also r^ards them merely as a ^condition of pardon." 

These sacrifices, being a ^ yearly remembrance " of sin, since 

they could not make the offerer ^ perfect as pertaining to the 

OQDfldence/' pointed him to the great Sacrifice, which ^ taketh 

away the sin of the world." 

Byman eaerifictB ectnetUmed. Stringently prohibifed. 

TBk9 BOW thj son, thine only ton And thon sbalt not let any of thj 
lanae, whom thon lorett, and ffet thee seed pass through the fire to Holech. 
faito the land of Horish ; and oflbr him Lev. xvlii. 21. 
there fur a bnmt-ofltering. Gen. xxii. 2. Whosoever he he <3t the ohildrpn of 

Joshna, and all Israel with him, took Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn 
Aehan thieson of Zerah,and the silver, in Israel, thft giveth cmy of his seed 
■ad the garment, and the wedge of unto Molech, he shall sorelj be pat to 
goldi and nls sons, and his daughters, death. Lev. xx. 2. 
■ad his oxen, and his asses, and his 
•beep, and his tent, and all that he 
had; and tbcr brought them onto the 
▼alley c^ Acnor. ... And all Israel 
itonra him with stones, and burned 
them with Are, after thry had stoned 
them with stonee. Josh. vii. 21, 26. 

And Jephthah vowed a vow unto the 
LOBD. . . . Whatsoever oometh forth of 
the do<H« of my house to meet me, 
I retwA In peace from the chll- 



> On Leriticttfl. Part i. pp. 193, IM. 
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Human Meriflea mnetiorud. Etringently prokOyUti, 

drpn of Ammon, vhilJ nafXj oe tb* 
LonD'B, Knd I will nflhr It on lof * 
bumt-oirtrlni. . . . Ih'liuld hti dviiihUT 

■ndnrithdiTiOiT an'IfliBHwAUaiily 
child. . , . Hi>r nitli.-r, Hha did irilh Imu- 
aceontlnff to hit von wbiab he iHd 
towpdTBad thokncwtiDmUi. Jndb 
xi. KMO. 
Tlio klnit toolc (hp Iwo Mini nf Bla- 

Sb, . . . ud the lire aoiu of ItMu) thf 
uRbUrofHiul Andllcdellrerai 

tbem Inlo tbe hundj or Un UlbimriHt. 
■ndtbrrbuiKCilOK'ni [n th« bUI belbM 

tbi^ Lord And itler Owl (tod m* 

pniriutfd fur the tsod. S Bun. Kxl. 

e,s. H. 

As to the case of Abraham, God's desi|;n was not to ei 
a certain outward act, but a certain itaie of mind, a wQliDgneM 
to give up the beloved object to Jehovali. "Tlie principle of 
this great trial," says Dr. Thomas Arnold,' " was the same 
which has been applied to God's servants in every age, — 
whctlicr they wore williuEr to part wilh what they loved lx?st 
on earth when God's service called (or it" Hengstenberg*: 
"Verse 12 shows that satisfaction was rendered to the Lord's 
command when the spiritual aaerijice was completed." In this 
view concur TV'arburlon, Keil, Murphy, Laoge,' Bush, Words- 
worth, and other authorities. 

Kurtz * says : " It is true that God did not seek the Aiying 
of Isaac in facto, but only the implicit surrender of the lad in 
mittd and heart." The command, in the original, ia somewhat 
ambiguous : " Make him ascend for a bum toff ering." Tlua 
Abraham interpreted literally, as implying the actual slaying 
of his son. This his mistake was the means of developing and 
testing his faith. 

The assumed slaughter of Achan's children a recent author 
terms "a cruel and unjust thing, forbidden in Deat. xxiv. 16, 
yet afterwards perpetrated with the Divine sanction." 

This case has been already discussed under "Justice of God.' 
It is sufficient lo say here that the case furnishes no sanction of 
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the abominable custom of slanghtermg human beings in sacrifioe. 
As has been elsewhere suggested, for anything that we know 
to the contrary, Achan's sons and daughters may all have been 
foil-grown, and may have encouraged and participated in the 
sacrilege in which he took the lead. This is Keil*s view of the 



In reference to Jephthah's supposed sacrifioe of his daughter, 
it may be said, First. It cannot he proved that he did offer her 
OM a humt'offering. The Bible does not say that he did this. 
If, through ignorance and a misguided fanaticism, he actually 
committed the cruel deed, it does not appear that God in any 
mamner scmeHoned it. The sacred historian expresses no 
i^nnion in regard to it. The apparent commendation of 
Jephthah, in Heb. zi. 32, applies to the general tenor of his 
life, and not, necessarily, to every act performed by him in 
that remote age. 

Stcandly. There are good reasons for holding, with Auberlen, 
Bosh, Cassel, Delitzsch, Grotius, Hengstenberg, Houbigant, 
Eeil, the Elmchis, Lange, LeClerc, Lilienthal, Saalschtitz, 
Sdmdt, Waterland, and other critics, that, instead of being 
offered as a burnt-sacrifice, she was simply devoted to perpetual 
ediba<7 in the service of the tabernacle.^ 

(a) The literal sacrifice of human beings was strictly for- 
Udden in the Mosaic law ; and Jephthah was doubtless fully 
sware of this f act^ 

(&) The Hebrew of Jephthah's vow may be correctly trans* 
ktod, ^ Shall surely be the Lord's,' ^ ^ will offer it up for a 
homt-offering.'' Dr. Davidson*: ^It cannot be denied that the 
eoojunction ^ vav ' may be rendered or. The Hebrew language 
had very few conjunctions, and therefore one had to fulfil the 
ofllce of severat in other languages." Dr. Randolph, J. Eimchi, 

* See anmlon to something similar; Ex. xxxviii. 8 and 1 Sam. ii. 22. 
' Compare 1 Sam. i. 11. " I will give him onto the Lord all the days of 

•Intiod. to Old Test, i. 476. 
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and Auberlen render, " Shall surely be the Lord's, and I wfll 
offor to him a bunil-offoring," Dr. Daviuson says : •• Wa 
aiiniit thai the conalructisn is graminatioilly posGihlc ; for 
examples justify it, as Geseiiiua shows." Eitlier of these 
tnuiGlatiana removes the difSculty. 

(c) During the " iwo months" which intervened between 
Jephthaii'a return and tlio supposed sitcrilice, it ib scaret^ly 
credible that llic priests would not have mterfered to pre- 
vent the barlKirotia deed, or that Jephtbah himself would not 
\\a\e. " inquired of the Lord " respecting a release from his 

TOW. 

(rf) As she was Jephthah's only child, to devote her to per- 
petual virginity would prcdndo him from all hope of posteriiy, 
— in the eitimalion of a Jew^ a moil humiliating and caiamitout 
deprivation. 

(e) llie phraseology of verses 87-40 points dearly to a life 
of perpetual and enforced celibacy. On any other hypothesis 
the language seems irrelevant and unmeaning. As Keil ex- 
presses it, to bewail one's virginity does not mean to mourn 
because one has to die a virgin, but because one has to live 
and remain a virgin. Inasmuch as the history lays special 
emphasis upon her bewailing her virginity, this must have stood 
in some peculiar relation to the nature of the vow. Observe, 
too, that this lamentation takes place " upon the monntains." 
Cassel observes that if life Iiad been in question her tears might 
have been sited at home. But lamentations of thit character 
could not be uttered in the town and ui the presence of men. 
For such plaints, modesty required the solitude of the monntains. 
The words of the thirty-ninth verse are very explidu They 
assert that her fatlier fulfilled his vow through the fact that 
"she knew no man." That is, the vow was fulfilled in the 
dedication of her life to tlie Lord, as a spiritual bumt4>£[erin^ 
in a life-long chastity. 

" Completeness of consecration as a spiritual sacrifice " seemi 
the pervading idea in the case of Jepbthah's sacrifice. 
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In 2 Sam- zzL 1 the designation, Saul's ^ Uoody house," inti- 
mates strongly that the men whom a recent writer patheticallj 
deplores as ** innocent grandchildren " were really participants 
in the crime of their departed progenitor. He had gone 
beyond the reach of earthly justice; hence the penalty fell 
upon his surviving partners in treachery and blood. David 
Kimchi^ tentatively, and Dr. Jahn' confidently propose this 
▼ery reasonable explanation of the case. 

On the whole, none of the foregoing cases represents human 
sacrifices as sanctioned by the Almighty. 

Service of Ctod. 

With fear. With gladness. 

S«nre the Lord withfesr, and irjoioe Serve the Lord with gladness. Fs. 
with trembling. Fs. U. U. e.2. 

Reverential fear and devout gladness are quite compatible. 

Sin forgiven, 

AU sin pardonabie. Some unpardonable. 



And by him nil that believe are Jus- Whosoever upeaketh against the Holj 
tilied flrom all things fW>m which ye Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, 
eonld not be Justified by the law of neither in this world, neither in the 



Aets xiil. 89. world to come. Matt. xii. 82. 

Where sin abounded, grace did much He that shall blaspheme against the 
Bore abound. Rum. v. 20. Holy Ohost hath never forgiveness, bni 

If any man sin, we have an advocate is in danger of eternal damnation. 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the Mark ill. S». 

righteous. 1 John iL 1. There is a sin unto death : I do not 

say that he shall pray for it. 1 John 
V. 16. 

The texts at the left by no means assert that every sin, 
wherever and by whomsoever committed, will be forgiven. 
Ttie general rule is that sim repented of will be forgiven. 
Matthew and Mark speak of sins which will never be repented of, 
consequently never forgiven ; hence they are sins " unto death." 

Sin-offering. 

One kind, A different kind. 

When tlje sin which they hare sinned If aught be committed by ignorance 

afidiist it is known, then the congre- without the knowledge of the congre- 

Ktion shall oflHr a yonng bnllock for gation, that all the congregation shall 

sain. ..When a ruler nath sinned, ofier one yonng bullocK for a burnt* 

... if his tin wherein he hath sinned, oflfering, . . . and one kid of the goats for 

eone to his knowledae ; he shall bring a sin-oflbring. Num. xr. 24. 
Ida otMng. a kid of the goats. Lev. 

> Menasseh ben Israers Conciliator, 1. 167. 

' Blstoiy of HebTBw OommoDwealth, p. 48 (Ward's edittai). 
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We think the difference here is due to oondensatiMi ohQm 
part of the later wril«r. In the fiTHt cose, the offering for the 
congregation and that for the ruler are Bpecificd srparattly ; id 
the second case, for brevity's sake, the congregation and the 
rulers are considered as one, and tUeir respective offerings are 
spoken of as constituting but one offering. 

]yir. Espin, in Bible Commentary, says that, in the dtatioD 
from LeviiJciis, the reference is to sins of commission ; in tliat 
from Numbers, to Bins of omission. Hence there ia a slight 
difference in. the ritual. 

dinner*' feeling. 

Feared ffreatlg. No fear in tft« com. 

There were ttioy ia KTMt ftw. Fi. When bb Hna wn. ra.UU. C 

" The wicked fleo when no man purvoeth." Fror. xxriu. 1. 

Ftartd the Lord. Feared nol the Lord. 



Both 

sTli. U. 



s nation 






ing.,vU.8*, 



mple of the use of the same word in dif- 



An instrucUve 
ferent senses. 

Staves of ark. 

3b remain. Might b« 

The(tiT« ihitll bein Iherlnrtorthe Airon ahall eom< 
irk; tbfr 'tii^ DOI ba taken trom it. thi7*liktl Ukr daw 
Ex. xxT. U. ud envor the irk D 

> ihill pt - ' 



idbliM 



'I.^.: 



w.bTo.'*'" """■ 
Eeil renders Num. iv. 6, " Adjust its bearing-poles." Simi- 
larly Bush, Nacbmanides, Abarbanel, and RashL Bible Com- 
mentary, " Put the staTes thereof in order." 

Swearing and oaths. 

Cmintenaiuxd. Prohibittd. 

And Abnfaim wld, I ifIH iireu. Br swpirtni, ind Irlnc, ud kOlliia, 

Gen. mi. ». uid tteailni:. Hoa. lo. 2. 

And Jieob iwire !>; tlie Feir of hia It hath brcn nld bj tbem of old 

fklher laaio. tien. xxil. 63, ' lime, Thou ahilt nm fonwiv thraetf, 

Tbou ahalt feir the Lnan Q\y God, but shilt perform unlo the Jxird ihJot 

■nd aerve him, and ahilt awearbr tiis aaths; but I uy uatu fon, SwHrDot 

Mlnfi. Pi'Ut. vl. 13. at all; neither by heaven i for II It 

1 adjure theebr theliyinp Uod, th»l Uod'> throne: norbv the earth; for It 

tkoD tell ua wbetBer Ihou be Ibe tbrlal. ia bla fooUlool : neither by Jenuilem; 

Hut. xiTl. ea. for it ia the cltr of the ciemt Klu. 

1 HJ tlw tntli Id Cbrttt,! lie not, Meltber alult thou >WMr b; tlir bMdi 
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Cfomntmaneed. ProhibUed, 

waj ooaseieBee also bearing me witnets because thon canst not make one balr 

tai the Holy Ghost. Kom. ix. 1. wbite or black. But let Tonr commn- 

Wben Ood made promise to Abra- nicatlon be Yea, yea: Nay, nay: for 

luuB, becaose he could swear by no whatfloerer is more than these cometh 

irreatcr, he aware by himself. Heb. of eril. Matt. t. 83-87. 

▼i. 18w But above all things, my brethren, 

The angel whJch I taw . . . lilted up swear not, neither by heaven, neither 

btohand to heaven, and swarebyhim by the earth, neither by any other 

that liveth for ever and ever. Itev. x. oath : but let your yea be yea, and pottr 

t, S. nay, nay ; lest ye fall into condemna> 

tlon. James v. 12. 

The context puts it beyond doubt that Hosea speaks otfaUe 
^swearing." It is equally dear that our Lord, in Matthew, 
does not refer to judicial oaths^ but to profane swearing^ or 
oaths in common conversation. In proof, observe : 

J*%r$i. The Jews in that age were in the habit of using vain 
and frivolous oaths in their ordinary talk. They swore by the 
temple, by the earth, by heaven, by the head, etc So long as 
they did not use the name of God in these oaths, they did not 
deem them particularly binding. This practice is alluded to in 
Matt zxiii. 16-22. 

. 3laimonides ^: ^11 any one swears by heaven, by the earth, 
by the sun, and so forth, although it is the intention of him 
who swears in these words to swear by him who created these 
things, yet this is not an oath. Or, if one swears by one of 
tlie prophets or by one of the books of scripture, although it be 
tlie purpose of the swearer to swear by him who sent that 
prophet or who gave that book, nevertheless this is not an 
OAth." liiGchaelis ' says that such oaths were *^ at that time so 
eommoQ and so frequently and basely abused as to have become 
perfectly disgraceful to the Jews, even in the eyes of the less 
treacherous heathen around them, and justly distinguished by 
the name of Jewish oaths" Against this abuse of language 
the Lord cautioned his disciples: ^*Let your speech, or con- 
versation * logos,' be yea, yea ; nay, nay.** " Do not attempt 
to bolster up your veracity by frivolous oaths.** 

Seeondfy. So far from condemning judicial oaths, Jesus 

^ Qnoted by Lightfoot, Hor. Heb., p. 280 (Corpzor'B edition). 
* Oommentaries on Laws of Moeea, ir. 857. 
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recognized ihcir raliditj, and allowed himEelf to be put under 
oath. When the hjgh-priest said t« liim, " I adjure thee [put 
thee under oath, uiuse thee to Bweiu-] bj Uio living God that 
thou tell as" Jesiu submitted to be thus BTCom, and responded 
to tho solemn obligation. We find, also, that good men, an 
angel, even God himself, employed the'-oalh" for conlirmalion.' 

James V. 12 evidently refers lo tlie frivolous oaths we have 
mentioned. Iluther: " It is to be noticed that imearing by th« 
name of God' is not mentioned : for we must not imagine that 
this is included in the last member of the clause ; tlie apostle 
intending, evidently, by ' neither any other oath," to point only at 
similar formulae, of wluch several are mentioned In Matthew." 

The iuiereuco from these facts we leave to the reader. 

Times obaervtd.. 

ttag be obtentd. Matt not b« obttrvtd. 

Ho that regsrdelh the d«T, nvBrdeth Thpre ihsU not bt) found (maair «■ 

It imtolbeLoti. Kom. xir. 6. .. . ui obwrvi^r uf tim«. l>eut. xtIU. 



Michaelis and Aben Ezra take the expression, " observer of 
times," in Deuteronomy, as implying " divination from the 
course of the eloudt." Gesenius regards it as denoting " some 
kind of divination connected with idolatry"; Fuerst: "It is 
better to set out with the fundamental signiScaUon, lo cover, 
to vrrap up." Hence the meaning would be, " to practise 
enchantment covertly or lecretly." Keil,' with certain rabtnes, 
derives the Hebrew term from " ayin," an eye ; hence, literally, 
" to ogle, to bewitch with the evil eye." The passage hat no 
reference to the keeping of the Mosaic feasts. 

The texts from Romans and Galatians refer to entirely dif- 
ferent classes of persons. Andrew Fuller ' says tliat the former 
text refers to Jewiih converts, who, having from their joutli 

' Corapare Gen. xxi. 23, 21 ; I Ssm. xx. 43; Heb. vi.lT.lS; Bev. x.9,e. 
' Of coarse, for jadlciat purposes only, 
• On Lot. xix. 26. 
t Works, 1. 680, S81. 
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observed the Mosaic festivals as instituted by Divine authority, 
were permitted to continue this observance, and treated as 
'^r^arding these days unto the Lord." The latter text has 
respect to Gentile converts, who, having previously done service 
to idols,^ showed some inclination to cling to their former 
unauthorized and superstitious observances; and hence were 
reproved. 

Trespass rectnnpensefL 

7\> the Lord, To tfie priest. 

He than brinf^ for bii treipMt nnto He ihall briiifr a ram . . . for a tree- 
the LOKD a ram. her, y. 16. pau-ofll^ring onto the priest. L^w, t. 18. 

Baahi : ^ To the Lord for the priest" The latter was the 
Lord's deputy. 

A tax paid to the officer appointed by the government may 
be said to be paid either to the officer or to the government. 

II. DUTY OF MAX. — To himself. 

Anger, 

approved* Condefnned. 

Be je tMgrj, and tin not: let not the Make no f^iend«hlp with an ani^rf 
m CO down upon your wrath. £ph. man : and with a ftirlous man thoa 
It. a Shalt not go. Proy. xxli. 24. 

Uenot hasty in thy spirit to be angnr; 
for anger restetli in tlie bosom of fools. 
Keel. vii. 9. 

Slow to wrath : for the wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of (iod. 
Jas i. 19, 20. 

Paul, says Alford, ^' speaks of anger which is an infirmity, 
bat by being cherished may become a sin." 

Bishop Butler': ^The first text is by no means to be under- 
stood as an encouragement to indulge ourselves in anger ; the 
sense being certainly this, * Though ye be angry, sin not ' ; yet 
here is evidently a distinction made between anger and sin — 
between the natural passion and sinful anger." 

The last clause hits the point precisely. There is a normal 
faidignation, which is evoked by exhibitions of meanness^ 
treachery, and injustice, and which may, within certain limits, 
be indulged without sin. This emotion is to be distinguished 
from those furious and unreasonable ebullitions of wrath which 
diaracterLEe a passionate man. 

> 8es GsL iv. a-ll. •Sennoaviil. 
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Animal Food. 

nreslrleted. Ratrtettd. 

iliinfi ihBl llreth th»ll NevmhelpM tliue jt ahall vi 



tdeoaa' iftke. 1 Cor. x. 3Ik 

The first tliroc paxsag^a refer to men not under the Mosaifl 
law. Deut. xiv. wa» addressed to the Israelites whom God, 
for wise reasons, wished to keep a distinct race 

Dr. Davidson ' : ■* It is apparent tliaC the effect of these 
enaL'tmenis respecting different beasts as proper for food or 
otherwise, must have been to keep the Hebrews apart from 
other nations ; tliat, as a distinct people, they might be pre- 
served from idolatry. If certain articles of food common 
among other races were interdicted, the effect wonld be to 
break up social intercourse between them ; by which means 
the Jews would not be in so much danger of learning their 
barbarous customs, and falling into their superstitions. Thiu 
the separatioD of meats into clean and uuclean was most 
salutary to a monotheistic people, set apart as the chosen de- 
positaries of the knowledge of God, and exposed oa every side 
to polytheistic tribes,"' 

Seane attoictd, 

I Th«e mar 7^ '"■^- "f r^rrj Bjlnf 

I cnvplncfhlngihittoctb upon a/( Amr, 

irhicli liave Ir^ above Itii^lr ter\. M 

'WP S'thal "po 



£eil : " The edible kinds of locusts e 



SnK Ihlnm. which hart 
an mboinfoAUoD UDta 
. xi. 21, Z3. 

passed over, in DeuL 



■ Introd. 10 Old Teat., I. S58. 

• Difference of national cnatom* furnishes ibo solullon of serenl klleced 
"disrrepBncics," For example, tbe wcarin); of lont; hair liv men ii ftllowed 
In Nam. ri. 5, and rcpudiaicit in 1 Cor. xi. 14. But, then, the Ant patuge 
rclbn lo Jews, iho second la addressed lo Greeks at Corinth. Among tba 
former, the wearin;; of long hair v>m connlcd honoralile, oven ornamental, 
rather than otherwise; among the latter, tt Indieaied cffeoiinBc? and tba 
Indulgence of nnnatnral Tlcea. See Smart, Ulit. of Canon of OldTertit 
p. tli {BflTisod adltloD, p. til). 
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xiT^ because it was not the intention of Moses to repeat every 
particular of the earlier laws in these addresses." In the rapid 
outline given in Deuteronomy it was not practicable to notice 
unimportant exceptions. 

Bo€isHng. 

Tolerated, Repudiated, 

1 libored more abandaotl j than thej Let another man praiM thee, and not 
•U: jet not I, bat the gnoe of God thine own mouth, l^or. xxrii. 2. 
whieli was with me. 1 Cor. xv. Id. That no flesh thould glorj in hia 

That which I speak, I speaic it not praeenee. 1 Cor. i. 20. 
after the Lord, bat as it were foolishlj. 
In tills eonfldenoe of boastins. Seelnc 
that manj glory after the ilesh, I wiU 
glorj also. It Cor. xi. 17, 18. 

In nothing am I behind the rery 
ehlefest apostles, though I be nothing. 
aCor.xU.U. 

Tlie limiting clauses, ^ not I, but the grace of God," ^though 
I be nothing," and the like, show that it was not self-conceit 
whidi impelled Paul to " boast " or ^ glory." 

Andrew Fuller,' comparing the texts from ProTerbs and 
Corinthians, says : ^ The motive in the one case is the desire 
of applause ; in the other, justice to an injured character and 
to the gospel which suffered in his reproaches." His apparent 
boasting was in self-vindication. 

^No flesh should glory," — none should find in the gospel 
occasion for pride and self-exaltation. Paul did not ^ glory " 
thus carnally. 

Paul unsurpassed. Humblest of apostles. 

For I suppose I was not a whit be- For 1 am the least of the apostles, 
bind the verj ehlefest apostles. 2 Cor. that am not meet to be called an apos- 

" jhof 



zl. 6. tie, because I peraeeated the charoh of 

For he that wrought efltetuallj in God. 1 Cor. xr. 9. 
F»ler to the apostleship of the circum- Unto mo, who am less than the least 



dskm, the same was mightr in me to- of all saints, is this grace given, that I 
want the Gentiles. GaL 11.8. should preach among the uentiles the 

unsearcoable riches of Christ. Eph. 

iU.8. 

These passages present the apostle in two distinct aspects. 

In respect to his talents, his education, and his missionary 
teal and labors he was unmistakably primus inter pares^ first 
among his equals of the apostolic rank. But he, unlike the 
other apostles, had been, before his conversion, a fierce and 

> Woiks, L 878. 
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Stff-praUe unworlhj/. 
Terr /(if nnlcood tn nt raiioh Jidiiht: M 
Hfht ytir mm lo MKh Ihfir 
ilgbt glorj. I'rar. xxr.Sn. 



oh honn: • 



bloody enemy of Cliristiaiiity, wlio " beyond ineasuro pet- 
secui^d the churcii of Goil and wueted it." ' In bta deep 
soiTon, ehami% and humiliation at the retnembi'ance at his 
former deeds of cruelly, he expresses himself m the language 
of the second series of texts. The two eeriea contemplate iba 
aposile in entirely different relations. 
Moiei' Klf-praat. 
UoreoTPr, (he Riiin Uo>n 
irrMt tn th^ liiid of KjiTP^ }« 

or (liv pnoplf . S.\. tl' 8. 
Now Ihe Riin Hoxt inu tetj nit^Pii, 

ftco'S'lhoMrtii" "Kum.^a!'"" 

The quotation from Kxodua iB the statement of a simple 
historical fact. It says nothing of Moses' greatness in respect 
to personal qualifl cations, hut simply asserts — what ia beyond 
tlie sjiadrjw of doubt — that his miracles had produced a great 
effect, and had made a deep impression upoD the Egyptians. 
And this statement is introduced not to glorify Kfoses, but to 
nccoupt in part for the ready compliance of the Egyptians in 
bestowing upon the Israelites the *■ jewels " and " raiment " 
which the latter demanded. 

The text from Numbers has by M>me critics been deemed an 
interpolation. Others give a different translation of the Hebrew 
term rendered •' meek." Luther says, '• harassed or annoyed " j 
Dr. A. Clarke, '■depressed"; Palfrey, "miserable"; Dean 
Stanley, "enduring, afllicted, heedless of self"; Smith's Bible 
Dictionary, "disinterested." 

There is, however, no need of recourse to these definitions. 
Moses, under the impulse of the Holy Spirit, was writing 
history " objectively." Hence he speaks of himself as freely 
as he would of any other person. It is also to be observed 
that he reeordt kit own faults and tins ' with the same fidelity 
and impartiality. It is remarkeil by Calmet: "As he praises 
himself here without pride, so he will btame himself elsewhere 



I 
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with hnznilitj.'' The objectionable words were inserted to 
explain why it was that Moses took no steps in the case to 
▼indicate himself, and why, consequently, the Lord so promptly 
intervened. 

CoveHng. 

Enjoined, Forbidden, 

CoTet esrnettlj the best gifts. 1 Cor. Thou shalt not covet . . . anTthloc 
zli.a. that <« thy neighbor's. Ez.xx.17. 

Wherefbre, brethren, eoret to proph- 
1 Cor. xiv. SB. 



^ Covet," in the first two texts, implies an earnest desire for 
that which is legitimately within our reach; in the last, it 
denotes au unlawful craving for that which properly belongs to 
another. 

Hunum effort. 

Sjieouraged, Depredated. 

8o mil, that J9 mmjr obtain. 1 Cor. So then, it is not of him that wineth. 
iz. SA. nor of hira that runneth, but of Goa 

tliat sheweth mercy. Rom. ix. 16. 

The latter text teaches that the providing of salvation was 
God's act, and not attributable to man's *^ willing " nor ^^ run- 
ning" — the act of sovereign grace, and not of the creature. 
The former teaches that the securing of this salvation to the 
individual depends upon his own exertion. God*s merc^ in 
famishing redemption and man's effort in availing himself of 
that redemption are the cardinal ideas presented in the two 
texts. 

Idol'-meats. 

Kim-esHntial, To be avoided. 

Bat mtmt eommendeth us not to God : The things which the Gentiles saerl* 

fbr neither if we eat are we the better; floe, they sacrifice to devils, and not to 

neither if we eat not. are we the worse* God : and 1 would not that ve should 

1 Cor. riii. 8. have fvllowship with devils. Ve cannot 

What say 1 then? that the idol is anr drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup 

thing, or that which is offered in sacrl- of devils: >e cannot tx) partakers of 

Aee to Idob Is any thing? 1 Cor. x. 19. the Lord's tabic, and of the tal>le of 

devils. 1 Cor. X. 20. 21. 

In the first s'mesj Paul concedes that meat is not affected 
by being offered in sacrifice to idols, and that the eating of it is 
in itself J a matter of indifference. But he argues, in the eighth 
duipter,^ that Christians should refrain from this food, because 

1 See renes ^18. 
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tlieir p3rtici|iation would be misconstrued by other powmi 
SD<I ill the tenth chapter,' because the participant ebares, to 
some extent, in tho sin of idolatry. 

Andrew Fuller': Tour course is inexpedient, because it 
It^da olhere iuto actual idolatry ; it is also positively sinful, 
because it involves a ])artidpation in idol-worship, on ths 
general principle that he who voluntarily ossociatea with othen 
in any act is a partaker of that act. 
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The first texts speak approvingly of a cheerful spirit or a 
seasonable and rational merriment; the second condemn sense- 
less and riotous hilarity. Ilengstenberg ; " Mirtb considered 
as the highest good, as the end of life, and tlic too great eager- 
ness displayed ia its pursuiL" Not laughter in the abstract, 
but laughter under certain ctrcumttancea, is condemned. 

Man's otcn way. 

Mutt not be/ollouicd. May befollowtd. 

B^Ri^nibFr III the cnmnundmenti of RPlQlcf, O younK mui.ln tbjr jronthi 

■he Lokh, and do them; end Ihit ye and let thy heart chwrlhrain Uieday* 

■oclE nut after ;uur awn heart ind your of Ihy youih. and walk In Uie wit* of 

owncy». Num. xr. 89. Ihy hrarl.and InlheilghtoftbinaejM. 

Menasseh ben Israel, Aben Ezra, and Kashi take the second 
text as ironical : " Well, go your own way, but remember," etc. 
Ginsburg, Ilengstenberg, and Zockler deem it an injunction to 
enjoy cheerfully the blessings of life, and, at the same time, to 
bear in mind man's accountability to the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift. 

' TeiMt 20, 21. • Works, L 68S, >8L 
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Mourning, 

Commended. IHaeountenaneed, 

Btaned ore ther that mourn : for ther Bcjoioe in the Lord al wftjt : and sgala 
ihaU be oomforted. Matt. v. 4. I say, R^oloe. Thll. ir.4. 

The ^ moimiiiig'* is that attendant upon true penitence ; the 
'^ rejoicing" results from the assurance of salvation. The 
•orrow precedes, the joy follows, pardon. 

rurity* 

In a preceding part of this work * we have discussed at some 
length, and at one view, the all^;ed discrepancies which would 
properly come under this head. 



CMPBVDcrk, 



Salvation. 

Man's V)ork. 

For €k>d If mjr King of old, working Work out rour own salvation with 
Miration in the midst of the earth. Fs. flear and trembling. For it is God which 
IzziT. 12. worketh in you both to will and to do 

of hU good pleasure. Phil. ii. 18, 13. 

Tlie last verse at the right represents God as the prime 
mover in the work of salvation. Alford : ^ We owe both the 
will to do good and the power to his indwelling Spirit** As 
has been previously said, the divine and human agencies co- 
operate to a certain extent* 

Strong drink. 

Um reccmmended. Discountenanced. 



And thon shalt bestow tliat money 
for whataoerer thy soul lusteth after. 
for oxen, or tor sheep, or for wine, or 
fbr strong drink. Deut. xir. *M. 

And the vine said unto them, Should 
I leaTe mjr wine, which cheereth God 

nd BsaB. Jttdg. ix. 18. 

Wine tika<niaketh glad the heart of 

lan. Ps. eir. 15. 

Give strong drink unto him that is 
ready to periin, and wine to those that 
be of beatrr liearts. Let him drink, 
and forget nis porertr, and remember 
his mis«7 no more. Vrow, xxxi. 6, 7. 

Drink no longer water, but use a little 
wine for thy stomach's sake, and thine 
oflcB Inflrmities. lllm. t.28. 



Wine U a mocker, strong drink it 
raging: and whosoever is deceived 
thi^reby is not wise. Prov. xx. 1. 

Who hath wo? who hath sorrow f 
who hath contentions? who hath bab- 
bling? who hath wounds without 
cauee? who hath redness of eyes? They 
that tarry long at the wine; they that 
go to seek mixed wine. Look not thou 
upon the wine when it is red, when it 
giveth h\% color in the cup. when it 
moveth itself aright. At the last it 
biteth like a serpent, and sttngeth like 
an adder. Prov. xxiii. 2^-92. 

W boredom and vrine and new wine 
take away the heart. Hos. iv. 11. 

Hot drunkards, nor revilers, nor ex- 
tortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of 
God. ICor. vi.lO. 



For an extended discussion of this point the reader Is referred 
to the literature of the subject It should, however, be said 



> 8ee pp. 14i-146. 



I Compare pp. IM, 167 of prpient ma^ 
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that the general tenor of the BibU i 
against intemperance. 

Noah's intosication' — a sad blot upon a diarocter otherwiu 
without reproach — is related merely as a matter of liistory, and 
without comment. 

As to tho miracle at Cana,' there is oothlng ia tlie act of 
our Saviour, nor in the circumstances of the oise, wliich goes 
to sanction dninkcnneGS. 

Certain authors majutain, with some plausibility, that in all 
cases nhere strong drinks are coupled with terms of oom- 
mendatioD, the oiiginal word properly means either unfer- 
menled tains or else fruit ; and thut the notices jf fermented 
iriue are restricted to passages of a condemnatory character. 
This position, if tenable, is one of great importance. For the 
discussion of this point, we have alreatly referred to the lit- 
erature of the BubjecL' 

In the quotation from Deuteronomy the words rendered 
•wine" and "strong diink" may not imply here fermented or 
intoxicating liquors. Even if such be their meaning, the 
passage docs not sanetion the use of these drinks to the extent 
of ebriety. 

Judges iz. 13 appears in the sacred record, as a mere fable, 
with which the uninspired speaker embellished his harangue. 

The text in Psalms speaks of " wine " which " maketb glad " 
the heart o£ man, and of " bread " which " strengtheneth " it. 
These two terms apparently stand, by metonymy, for food and 

' Gen ix. 21, 

'John i). 1-11. 

■ Compare Smith'i Bib. Diet., "Wine"; also, Lees and Burns' "Teoi- 
perence Bible Commentar; " (Amerimn editiou. New Yorii, 1970). A 
wHier In Fairt»im'a Imperial Bible Diet, says, thai ci^^pi properly meaat 
vintage fruit, t, sollit, iaelead of b liqDid; that "l^d mean* a/rHp (nm 
TBrioiu rroita not lncoxicB(in|{ wlien new. Fucrst lakes y^-i wiih V^, 
Jer. xl. ID, as denoting buncha of graptt. Csascll's Bible Diet. Mya ibat 
with ihe exception of y^^ , -ird , and perhupa of {tsb, Iho oilieT orlgiiuU 
terms are not used In connection with dmukenness. But we ^j' ||,i la 
Ho«.W.ll,al>OTe. 
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drink* Hengstenberg: ^What appeases hunger and thirsf 
It is not an intoxicating drink which is contemplated here. 

The passage in Proverbs xxxi. points to a medicinal use of 
the articles in question. In verses 4 and 5 of the same chapter 
the use of '^wine" and ^strong drink" is forbidden, for a 
specified reason, to ^ kings " and ^ princes." It is then added : 
^ Give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish [Zockler : 
/who is on the point of perishing, who is just expiring'], and 
wine onto those that be of heavy hearts." The language indi* 
catea persons in a state of great depression and exhaustion. 

That Paul's direction to Timothy also contemplates a strietfy 
medical use of wine is beyond a shadow of doubt The con- 
dosion is that the sacred writers are not apologists for drunken* 
xiesSy and neither directly nor indirectly countenance it* 

Temptation. 

Desirable, Undeeirable, 

Vt lireChren, count it all Joj when jre Lead as not into temptation. Matt. 
ftU Into dlren temptations. J as. i. 2. vl, 13. 

The word rendered " temptations," says Alf ord, means " not 
only what we properly call temptations^ but any kind of 
distresses which happen to us, from without or from within, 
which in Grod's purpose serve as trials of us." Matthew incul* 
cates ^ a humble self-distrust and shrinking from such trials in 
the prospect " ; James teaches that when they do providentially 
overtake us, we are to rejoice that even these things shall work 
together for our good. 

WedUh. 

Not to he retained. May he retained. 

If thon wilt be perf^t, gp and sell Charge them that are rich in this 
tiiat then hast, and give to the poor, world, that they bo not high-minded. 
and then shalt have treasure in heaven, nor trust in uncertain riches. . . . Thai 
Matt. xlx. 21. they do good, that thev be rich in good 

As many as were possessors of lands works, ready to distribute, willing to 
or houses sold them, and brought the communicate. 1 Tim. vi. 17, IS. 
prioea of tlie things tJiatwere sold, and 
laid them down at the apostles' feet. 
Acts iv. 84, S5. 

Tbey that will be rich fkll into tempta- 
tion, and a snare, and into many (bolish 
and bnrtfhl lusts, which drown men in 
destruetlon and perdition. For the 
lov« of money is the root of all evil. 
lIlm.TL9,10. 

22 
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The yonng ruler's was an exceptional case. His "great 
possessions " were his idol ; love of money was his great stn 
Jesus shaped the injunction lo meet this special case ; aiming, 
as always, at the beietling sin of the individual. The only 
legitimate inference is that every sin, even llie most cherished, 
must be given up, if wa would bo disciples of Christ. 

Of the esample in Acts, Alford says that it was a voluntary 
one, was enforced nowhere by any nile, and that it prevailed 
only at Jerusalem. Hackett: '■ The community of goods, as it 
existed in the church at Jerusalem, was purely a volnatary 
thing, and not required hy the apostles." 

Not those who "are rich," but those who "wi'/C be rich," 
those who make riches the great object of life, are admonished 
by the apostle in 1 Tim. vi. The eicesaive love, rather than 
the mere possession, of wealth, is the object of reprimand. The 
Bible forbids neither the acquisition nor the possession of 
wealth, provided we hold it as God's stewards, and use it for 
his glory. 

Wisdom, 
Unjirojitablt. Of great eahie. 

For in mnch •rlHlom U much grttt: WLtdom exwlleth follr. u Ikr H 
■nd he thit inoiwueDi knowledge Id- llilit excelleth darkneu. Eccl. II. 13. 
emuclh lorroir. EmI. i. IB, "■ppj' It ihe man tkiU flndeUi wlfc 

Ab It hilppen?lli lo llic fuol so it hip- dom. and tbn man Hint gctteth undn^ 
penetheven tome^ lod why wu 1 Itaen ilindLng. . . . Shell mow pneloni Una 
more wine' ICccl. li. is. rutiH: and all the thiiiKi thou cuut 

Kor what haih the wise mote Ihao duBtreafennl to becompired nntolwr. 

Thla wisdom dncendeth not Itom The witdam (hat linvni abore lalrrt 
above, but la eiuthl]>, aeuual, deTUlah. pare, (lien peaceable. . , . full of merer 
Jaa. Lil. 15. and good frulta. Jaa. 111. 17. 

The term " wisdom " is applied, in the scriptures, to at least 
three things: 1. Worldly craft, cunning, or policy; 2. Mere 
human knowledge or learning; 3. Enlightened piety. Hie 
first is always disapproved ; the second, having in itself no 
moral quality, is not condemned save when it usurps the plaoo 
of the third kind, or enlightened piety. The latter is invaiiablf 
commended. In the case before us ethical wisdom is oontnistsd 
with carnal wisdom. 
'Afford tninci oat tbo (brce of the oitgiuBl word, thus: "Tb^ triM 
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HI. BUTT OF MAN.-- To his feUmo-men. 

AduUery. 

ToUrated. JProhibited. 

AH the women ebfldren . . . keep Thou thalt not commit adnlteiy. Ex. 
•live Ibr xonnelvet. Kum. xxxi. 18. xx. 14. 

The Ijobd said to Hoteft, Go, take Whoremongers and adalteren God 
vnto thee a wifb of whoredoms, and wilijadge. Meh. xiii.4. 
children of whoredoms, for the land 
hath committed creat whoredom, da- 
partimg from the lord. Hotea i. 2. 

Of the case in Nambers Eeil says all the females wei;^ put 
to death who might possibly have been engaged in the licentious 
worship of Peor,* so that the Israelites might be preserved 
from contamination by that abominable idolatry. The young 
mudens were reserved to be employed as servants, or, in case 
they became proselytes, to be married. 

With reference to Hosea, Dclitzsch takes the prophet's 
marriages simply as ^ internal events, Le. as merely carried out 
in that inward and spiritual intuition in which the word of Grod 
was addressed to him." In this view concur Bleek,' Davidson,* 
Hengstenberg, Kimchi, and Knobel ; the first of whom dwells 
upon the unsuitableness of the outward acts to make the 
desired moral impression, while the last pronounces these acts 
peculiarly inconsistent with a character so severely moral as 
that of Hosea. Moreover, the word ^ whoredom," in the first 
part of the verse may mean, as it certainly does in the last 
party simply spiritual whoredom, or idolatry.^ 

AssiMsintUian, 

Sanctioned, Forbidden, 

Ehnd said, I hare a message fW>m Thon shalt not kill. £x. xx. 18. 
Ood onto thee. And he arose out of If a man come presnmptnonsly apoQ 
Ms teat. And Ehnd put forth his left his neighbor to slay him with gmle; 
hand,'- and took the dagger. . . . and thon shalt take him from mine altar, 
thnist it into his belly. . . . And Ehnd that he may die. Ex. xxi. 14. 
flMaped. Jndff. lii. 20, 21. 28. 

Then Jael, Ueber's wife, took a nail 
cf the tent, and took a hammer in her 
hand, and went softly unto him, and 
■mote the nail into bis temples, and 
ftftened it into the ground : for he was 
tut asleep, and weary. So lie died. 
Jadf. ir. SL 

1 See Nam. xzr. 1-8. > Intxod. to Old Test, ii. 124. 

* Introd. to Old Test, iii. 287. * Compaie p. 79, present wock. 
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The cases of Ebud and Jael are reconied nitliout comment, 
•imply 03 matters of history. It does not appear that God 
xmctioned their acta, although ho ovemiled them for tho 
welfare of his people. Keil u'lmoniiiheg us against supposiog 
that Ehud acted under the impulse of tlie Spirit of God ; aJso 
that, though he actually delivered Israel, there is no warrant for 
assumicg that the means he selected were either commanded 
or approved by Jt-hovah. 

The cases of Joab and Sliimcl ' are sometimes adduced as 
examples of the sanction of assaecinatioD. The former was a 
" man of blood," a deliberate murderer. When the reasons of 
state, on account of which his punishmeDt liad been defexred, 
ceased to exist, that punishment was justly inflicted. Shimd 
was guilty of aggravated treason and rebellion. Being re- 
prieved upon a certain condition, he wilfully violated that 
condition, and met tlie consequences of his temerity. 

Assassination is nowhere sanctioned in Uie Bible. 

Aveiigina of blood. 

Provided for. Virtuatig prohibited. 

TlH rcTcnp^ of t>Jiwil himsFlf »)iii1l Thnu ilult not kill. D*ul. r. 17. 
him, heihillBliy him. Kum. xxxv, lU. 

The practice of blood-revenge, being one of long sUndin^ 
and founded upon " au imaginai'j sense of honor," ' was tolerated 
by Moses ; but he took measures to prevent il» abuse. 

According to the original custom, as Burckliardt' says, '■ the 
riglit of blood-revenge is never lost ; it descends, on both sides, 
to the latest generation." Moses restricted Uic avenging of blood 
to ike nearest mate relative of the dcceascil, and to the actual 
offender. These two, and no more, were concerned in the affair. 

Then, strange as it may seem, such competent witnessei u 
Bm-ckhardt, Mr. Layard,' and Prof. Palmer* bear uneqmvoal 

■ 1 Kln)(s li. (-a. 

■ MIctiaclis, Com. on Uosnic Lawi, i. 19, 16. 

* Qaot«(l by Mncdonuld, IntroJ. to I'cnt. II. S2S, S21. 

• Ninaveh and Babylon, p. 360 ( New York edliion). 

■ OCMit or the Exodus, p. la (lUtpon' edltiim). 
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testimoD J to the sahUofy influence of the costom upon the tribes 
among whom it obtains. The latter traveller says : '^ Thanks 
to the terrible rigor of the ' vendetta,* or blood-feud, homicide 
is far rarer in the desert than in civilized lands." The ^ killing** 
forlndden in Deuteronomy is the crime of murder; the "blood- 
levenge" of Numbers is the recognized punishment of that crime. 

BapUstn. 

Er^cined. NegUeUd, 

Oo y therefore and teteh aU nations, I thank Ood that 1 baptised none of 



baptlnng them in the name of the joa, but Crispua and Gaiiui. . . . For 
Father,andof the8on«andof theHoly Christ sent me not to baptise, ba' ' 
ti^hoet. Matt, xxviii. 19. preach the gospel. 1 Cor. 1. 14. 17. 



Obviously, ^ Christ sent me not so much to baptize, as to 
preach the gospel." Paul did not neglect or undervalue bap- 
tism, but gave himself to the work of teaching, leaving his 
associates to administer baptism. 

Burdens. 

Must bectr others' burdens. Bear our own burdens. 

Bear je one another's burdens, and For every msn shall bear his own 
■olhim the law of Christ. Gal. vi. 2. burden. Gal. vi. 6. 

The ori^al word for ^ burden " is not the same in the two 
cases. The different sense is indicated in accurate versions. 

The first text means, "• Be sympathetic and helpful to each 
other in the midst of infirmities and sorrows"; the second, 
** Every man must bear his own responsibility, under the 
Divine government*' 

CtMing men ** Father.^ ^ 

Forbidden. Exemplified. 

And ean no man yonr father npon the And Elfsha saw it, and he cried, Iff/ 

earth : for one is your Father, which is fkther, my father. 2 Kings ii. 12. 

In heaven. Meitner be ye called mas- Yet have ye not many fkthers: for 

ters; for one is your Master, even Christ, in Christ Jesus 1 have begotten yoa 

llattxxiU.9,10. through the gospel. lCor.lv. 16. 

The texts at the left simply forbid us to take any man as an 
infaUible guide. We are to pay to no human being the 
homage and obedience which rightfully belong to Christ 

Alford : ^ The prohibition is against loving, and, in any re 

ligious matter, using such titles, signifying dominion over the 

faith of others." 

83* 
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Capital puniahfneni, 

■vr atcuied. Bportd. 



Ide Lord, Sdy pvnltbramt it grwier 
tlum I CUD bnr. Uen. 1*. H U. 

By Bome imacconnlable freak of exegesis, a well-known 
critic makes the first text llie proliibilion of capital punUkauta, 
iDstcad. il is a most explicit commaDd, sanctioning it. 

The case of Cain occurred some fifteen hundred yean btfut 
this command waa given to Noah. 

Captives. ' 

To bt rpared. Fvt tO dtalk. 

All the peoplu Hal U ttmai Uuvtia, Bat of (be cilin of tbcw peopli, 

■hkll be InbuUrlH unio thte, mud thcj (rhich the Ijmo Hit God dolh glra 

■hill tetit tbee Ttiiu ihili Uiou da tbM/br Bn InheHunw, thaa ihuli m* 

nntuill the i:\l\nicliKhanvlrrTfkroS altve nothing tbsl bmlliFth: ...Ttait 

rr".!!! till*, which an- nnl of Itae eiUei thPV lOMh Ton nol tu do dipr nil Ihdr 

ofllieeoDiiUoiu. ItcuL zx. U. Ifi. abomhiolloiis. whtch Ihry have doiw 

tbeLOBOfuurUDd. Ueut. xx.Ts, IB. 

The general rule was to make captives ; the exception wa» 
in tlie case of the "seven nations" of Canaan, to whom, on 
account of their " abominations," no quarter was to bo given.' 

ChaatUy fe«ted. 

By on* melhod. A differtnl method. 

And Ihr Ix>nD (niks unto Uoh^. If mnjr rnin Uk« n wjft, and fo !■ 

raying, gpHk uQio tlic chitdren of In- onto hvr. and hate her. and cl*« (MC» 
np\,...k iny man'i wife (to ulde, elonaof >po«h leainit h«r. . . . and •«• 

Kum. r. 11-ai. ' ' la her, I found lier Dot a maid, Ma. 

Deut. xxll. 13-!1. 

A late writer says that, in one case, " great latitude is nffordei 
to the suspicious husband, while the woman's protection against 
him is only a superstitious appeal to Jehovali; in the othert 
a judicial investigatiuu is iDstituled, giving the wife a more 
reasonable chance of justice." 

But the two cases are quite different The first text reiat 
to unchastity of which the woman waa supposed to have been 
guilty afitr marriage ; the other, to similar nusconduct of ben 

> See ftutlier nndeT " Eaemiei, -~ tnatmBnt.'* 
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hefcr€ that event Hence different modes of investigation were 
adopted. In the first case the way prescribed — the ovdy way 
to arrive at the truth in the matter — was, as Eeil says, ^to 
let the thing be dedded by the verdict of God himself." In 
the other case, this would not be true. 

Christians hearing weapons. 

Permitted. Forbidden, 

But now, b« that hath a pane* let Pat up acain thj tword into his 

him take il, and likewiae Mt wnlp : and place : for all ther that take the tword, 

be that hatii no aword, let him tell hit thall perish with the tword. Matt, 

garnkent* and buy one. Lake xxli. 86. zxvi. 62. 

Some critics take the Greek word ' machaira ' as denoting, in 
the first text, not a ^ sword," but a ^ knife." Unquestionably, 
the word occasionally has this meaning in classical Greek and 
in the Septnagint^ This is a possible, but not probable, 
interpretadon. 

The first text may be only another way of saying, ''You 
must henceforth use such precautions, and make such provision 
for your needs, as men generally do." Wordsworth : " A pro- 
verbial expression, intimating that they would now be reduced 
to a condition in which the men of this world resort to such 
means of defence. Alf ord : "^ The saying is both a description 
to them of their altered situation with reference to the world 
inthont, and a declaration that self-defence and self-provision 
would henceforward be necessary." Similarly Oosterzee, and 
many others. 

The second quotation may have been a warning to Peter 
against a seditious or rebellious use of the sword against rulers. 
Or it may have been a dissuasive against his attempting to 
avenge the wrongs inflicted upon Jesus, coupled with the 
assurance that the latter's persecutors should speedily perish — 
as they did^ in the destruction of their city. That is, rebellion 

* IJddeU and Scott Kive, as one definition, a knife for snigical, sacrifidal, 
•ad other parposes. In Gen. xxii. 6, 10; Judges xix. 29, snch a knife is 
deailj intended. In«the last instance, however, Tischendoif adopts a 
diflteent leadhig. 
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ag^uDst regularly cooElituted autliortties, together wilL private^ 
extra- judicial revenge, may Iw all that is contemplated and 
proliibited here. 

Ctrcvtnci»ioH, 
iJiStiluted. DiMarded. 

Thii if niT Bormant, which yt iliill I- n^ cikllpd [n uDCircuracttioaF M 
Ilwii. twined m? IID<P you. ind Ihy liim not bcelKumci>Ml. 1 Cur. vil. IS. 
mil irmthH: Every naiHablliltinonr U^hotil, 1 lunl. uy onIo tob. tliUll 
jou fhsll be cirvuindMd. U«a. ivll. id: re be elniuidcl«4, tliriil (iisll pnU 

And Ibe Loud uid aBto Hum and joa noUilng. Ual. T. 1 
Airun, Tbli i< llie ordlniDce ot Van 
pa^Bover: .. . No uuclnHBifltml pvnon 
aldtl rat Ibereor. tlx. xll. «% 48. 

The rites and ceremonies of tho Mosaic law, among which 
was circumcision, were intended to serve a temporary purpose. 
When Christ came the Alosatc ritual ceased to have any binding 
force. It hud fulHlled the designed end. 

The first passages were addressed to Abraham and his seed. 
The second series was written after the rite o£ drcurndsion had 
been set aside by Divine authority. 

Not to be omilled. Negltettd /or fortg ytart. 

AndtbenncireuRicLvdnian-cbild All the pMple IkU vrrc born In th* 



IncircumcLwd nij 


in-child... 


All the p»ple UuU fen bar 




cm III! p« 


- wUd-m™ by Ihc waj- a> (he 
t. fnnh out of tlgyM, . . . ibtm 


Bih brukeu mj 














cMTp^«^u^^r\7S"«"t^ 



Era X 

clJied Ihem by Ibe way. Jmb. i 

Mr. Perowne, in Smith's Bible Dictionary, maintalua that 
" the nation, while bearing the punishment of disobedience in 
its forty years' wandering, was regarded as under a temponuy 
rejection by God, and was therefore prohibited from using the 
sign of the covenanL" 

This explanation is adopted by Calvin. Eeil, and Hengsten- 
berg,' and ia probably the true one. On the same prindpls 
the parallel omission of the passover ia to be expluned. 
Frqfitablf. TJKlrtt. 



n dlfclcle wu IbtTC, ntmrd _ Nplthor Titnt. i 



impelled t 



forth w«h him; and Iwk and elrcumflwd. And IhatDMauworMM ' 
ncl.ied him, Ijhmuk of the .leng brrlhren unawam brauf:hl In. who 
1 were in tlioae quarlcn. AeU ramp In privUy to ipr out onr llbertt 
, S. whiob we have In ttiHit Jenu, thai 

ther nliiht bring ni Into bo»JM* 

Ual. II. a, 4. 

■ On Gcnnineaes* of Pentatcnch, U. IS-IS, 
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Ccmybeare: The two cases were entirely different In the 
latter, there was an attempt to enforce drcnmcision as neces- 
eary to salyation ; in the former, it was performed as a volmi* 
tarj act, and simply on prudential grounds. 

Similarly Hackett and Alford. The principle iuTolved is 
that we may sometimes make concessions to expediency which 
it would be wrong to make to arbitrary authority seeking to 
^rannize over the conscience. 

Catntnuiatian far murder* 

Not aUowed, Permitted. 

Te dudl take no latiiiflustf on for the If the ox were wont to push with hit 
life of A murderer, which is gniltr of horn in time past, and it nath been tea- 
death: bat he shall be torely pat to tlfied to hin owner, and he hath not 
death. Nam. xzxt. 81. kept htm in, but that he hath killed a 

man or a woman; the ox shall be 
stoned, and his owner also shall be put 
to death. If there be laid on him a sum 
of monej, then be shall give for the 
ransom of his life whatsoever is laid 
upon him. £x. xxi. 29, 80. 

In the case of wilful murder, as Abarbanel and Aben Ezra 
say, absolutely no commutation of the death-penalty was 
allowed. But the second quotation does not refer to a case of 
''murder," properly so called. The element of malice was 
wanting. Gross and criminal carelessness, although resulting 
in the death of a human being, was yet less heinous than 
deliberate murder. Hence the judges might, if they saw fit, 
pvmish the offender by a heavy fine, instead of death. 

This iSi substantially, Keil's opinion. 

Contention and strife. 

Enjoined. Forbidden. 

Btrlre to enter in at the strait gate. A fbol's lips enter into eontentioii. 

Lake xiU. 21. Prov. xvili. 6. 

Yea, to hare I ttrived to preach the Charging ihem before the Lord that 

gospel. . . . Now I beseech you. breth- they strive not about words to no profit. 

i«B, that je strive together with me in ... The servant of the Lord most not 

four prajren to God for me. Horn. xv. strive. 2 Tim. ii. 14, 24. 

». SO. For where envying and strife it, there 

It was needAil for me to write onto is confusion and every evil work. Jas. 

joa, and exhort vou that ye should iii. 16. 
•amattl/ eontend for the faith. J ude 8. 

These are interesting examples of the use of the same word 
In widely different senses. In the first series the words in 
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qaestion imply merely tamest effort; in tho Becond, qvtam^ 
tome collision. We Lave elsewhere Been that tho dtaljon from 
Luke would be properly rendered, " Agooiie to eater in at ths 
etrait gale." 

Conversion of men. 
Itan conterli hU/sUoui, ConoerM himitlf. 

In dalnc Ihit thou ehalt both unve I-tqt Ihoy sh wttb Ibflr mi, md 
thyMl^aad tbeniditCbcarlluM. ITlm. bear nlili Ihplr nr>. uid andeniuii 
It, is. with lUcLr tu'irt. and oonvcn, uid b« 

it any of yoa do err rroim Ib« truth, bcaled. la*, il. ID. 
knd we convirt him: I«I him knoo, 
that ha which cunierlelh the ninnpr 
froin Ihfl error uf liii o'sr ihill utb ■ 
■QuJ [rum iJLiltU. Jui. t.lS.a). 

The first text brings to vievr the lafloence of another ta 
causing a man lo turn ; the second, the man's own act in 
toruing from the error of his way. Here Is no cootradtctioD. 

Dlatnut. 

SnJoiTuxL Preluded. 



T>k«Teh<«devcrronsof hli opiRh- Bftreth 111 tbinn, 
bar, and iruit ye not la kij brother: Ihinj^, hopetb all ihlni. . 

ijhMrHj uavw Aillatb- 



idutelh all 

„. ^j»rili luver blla 

iiil.I,S. 



CurM'd be (he man that tniitpth la 
man. and maketh flesh hli una, and 
whoK licart dcparteih from the Loaa. 
Jer. x'». 6. 

TruBl ya not In a Mend, nut ye not 
ooDfldehce la ■ guide. Micnb vil. t. 

The first and last texts at the left imply a state of the "moat 
wretched perfidious a ess, anarchy, and confusion, in which the 
most intimate could have no confidence in each other, and the 
closest ties of relationship were violated and contemned." These 
two tests are not com mantel, but advice — equivalent to saying 
" Such is the state of public morals that if you trust any man 
you will bo deceived aod betrayed." 

Jer. xvii. 5 simply denounces that undue "trust in man' 
which causes one to '• depart from (he Lord." None of theee 
passages countenance uncharitable suspicion and distrust- 

The first three texts graphically depict the workings and 
results of human depravity ; the last citation sets forth the work- 
ings of Christian love. The demoralizing effects of sin aro 
oontrasted with the loving, trusting purity arising from the goepeL 
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lHtH>ree» 

XoiveJ^ allowed. BetirietecU 

Aad Mert among the capttres a bean- Let none deal treaeberonaly acalnal 

' tUtal womaBf uid hast a desire unto her, the wife of his youth. For the LoaVt 

thai thou wouldest hare her to thy the God of larael, saith, that he hatetb 

ntfb. Tlien thou shalt bring her home putting away. Mai. ii. 15, 16. 

to thy boiite, . . . And after that, thou Whosoerer shall put awar his wife, 

thalt go la onto her, and be her bus- saring for the cause of fornication. 

band, and aba shall m thy wife. And eauseth her to oommit adultery ; and 

It shall be. If thou hare no delight in whosoerer shall marrv her that is 

her, then thou shalt let her go whither divorced oommitteth adultery. Matt. 

abe wUL Deut. xzl. 11-14. t. 82. 

When, a man hath taken a wif^, and Why did Moses then command to 

Bttrrfed her, and it come to pass that giro a writing of divorcement, and to 

abe And no favor in bis eyes, because put her away? He saith unto them, 

iM bath fbnad some uneleanncss in her ; Moses, because of the hardness of your 

then let him write her a bill of divorce- hearts, sufllbred you to put away your 

■N&t, and give U in her hand, and send wives : but fh>m the beginning it waa 

bear out ofnis house. And when she not so. Matt. xix. 7, 8. 

la departed out of his house, she mav Whosoever putteth away his wiflB, 

go and be another man's wj[/k. Deui and marrieth another, oommitteth 

jDdT. 1« S. adultery; and whosoever marrieth her 

that is put awav fh>m her husband* 
oommitteth adultery. Luke xvl. 18. 

Between these two series of announcements a period of some 
Afteen hundred years intervened. 

Gody in the early ages of the Jewish nation, and with a view 
Ic prevent greater evils, allowed a limited freedom of divorce, 
this '^putting away,*' being opposed to the ori^al, divine 
of marriage, was suffered solely on account of the hardness 
of men's hearts, and in comparatively rude and unenlightened 
times. We see here the wisdom of God in adapting his statutes 
imd requirements to man's knowledge and position in the scale 
cf civilization. 

Besides, as Dr. Ginsburg^ has observed, '^the Mosaic law 
does not ingtitute divorce, but, as in other matters, recognizes 
and most humanely regulates the prevailing patriarchal practice." 
Tlie law, moreover, is shaped with a view to mitigate the evils 
of the practice, and tdtimately to restrict it within the proper 
Usiits. At our Saviour's coming, he, addressing himself to a 
more enlightened age, set the matter in the normal light, 
allowing divorce but for one cause.' 

^ Kitto's Qjdopacdia, ili. 82. 

*8ae, fknther, ProHsasor Hovey, "Scriptural Doctrine of Divorce" 
(Boftooy 18M). Pnsideot Woolsej, "New Englaoder" (Jsniiaiy, April» 
ladJaibr.lMT). 
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Enemte», — ti-eatment. 

Ammonitei tortured. Cruelty pn>h3>itad. 

And he broufihl forlh tha pMple Ibit Bat Imp Tn Taor moaln. and da 

wen therein, aud jml (AcH DDderuTi good, uid [eaa. hoping for notblu 

■nd under hinovs of Irm. and ander mgliui (nd Tavrrcintrd (hill be rrPii. 

uiM al Iron, (nd aide Ibem pua and jt ibmll b« Ibe ctalldnn of ihe 

(hrouch Ihp brlgk-kUn; and thu* dU UlKhot: for be ia klDd unio ibc un- 

hg niiloall Ibe c<Ii?> of Um dUldnn of lb«nkAil and to Ibaertl, ltd ye ih«»- 

AmmuB. ISam. xll. SI. foie merciful, a* jour Falher alio li 

And be brouf^ht ont lb* pmpl* that merclAil. Luke ri. Ki. 8S. 



If OUT version of the test from Cbronicleo u correct, David 
merely punished the Amiiioiul«s for iho terriblii cruellies which 
at a previous poriod his fuUow-coimtrymcu had auHcred at tbeir 
hands.' HeodcrsOD, referring- lo these cruelties, says: "Tha 
object of the Ammonites was to effect an utter bxtcrminntioa 
of tlie Israelites iuliabiting the iDOUDlainouH regions of GiJead, 
ia order that they might extend their owo territory ia that 
direction." 

According to a Jewish tradition, David slew the Moabites,' 
because they had treacherously murdered his parents who had 
been confided to their care.* Waliner, however, gives three 
explanations "according to which none of the vanquished 
Moabicca were put to death."* 

Tlie probability 'i that ow venion of both texts of the fint 
series, as well as ti.e original of the second of those texts, ia 
incorrect. Dr. Davidson says: "According to the preeent 
reading of Samuel, the meaning could not be he pttt them to. 
Not could it be ht put ikem under, but only he put them among 
or hettoeen." 

Chandler,* Dantz, and others, take the meaning to be that 
David enslaved the Ammonites, putting them to seirile labot, 
in the midst of suitable implements, — saws, harrows, axes, and 
the like. The word "vayyiisar," "he sawed," in ChronicUa, 
may be a mere copyist's blucder for " vayjiisem," " he put," ai 

> Gimp. 1 Sam. xi. 2; Amos i. 13. ■ 1 Sam. vili. 3. 
■ 1 Bam. xidl. 3,4. < See Uicbnellj, Hoi. Laws, Lnt,mt. 

' USt at David, il. 32T-S3S (Oxfonl, 18U). 
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in SamueL The latter word is found in seven of the mss. col- 
lated hy Dr. Kennicott The dose resemblance of the two 
words, espedallj if the final letter, Mem, were imperfectly 
formed, accounts for the error of the transcriber. 

We, therefore, submit that there is no evidence that David 
put the Ammonites to the torture. The meaning may be that, 
he put them to menial service, of the lowest and most laborious 
kind. If he kiUed any, it may have been, as Eeil suggests, 
nmply the ^ fighting men that were taken prisoners." 

Finally, these passages are mere hutory, and the sacred writer 
makes himself responsible for nothing more in the case than 
the simple accuracy of the narrative. 

Boat* propheti slain. Conciliatory measures enjoined. 

And EIU«h said unto them, Take the In meelmess Instractlng thom that 
prophets m BuU; let not one of them oppoee tbemselres. 2TiOL ii. 25. 
And thef took them; and 



joyah broiupbt them down to the brook 
Kuhoii, and slew them there. 1 Kings 

lliese ^ prophets " were engaged in promoting treason and 
rebellion against the theocracy. Leniency shown to them, 
imder these circumstances, would be nothing less than cruelty 
and treachery toward the highest welfare of the nation. 

Keil : "^ To infer from tins act of Elijah the right to institute 
A Uoody persecution of heretics, would not only indicate a com- 
plete oversight of the difference between heathen idolaters and 
CSluristian heretics, but the same reprehensible confounding of 
the evangelical standpoint of the New Testament with the 
legal standpoint of the Old, which Christ condemned in his own 
disciples, in Luke ix. 55, 56." 

BawUnson: "Elijah's act is to be justified by the express 
command of the law, that idolatrous Israelites were to be put 
to death ; and by the right of a prophet under the theocracy to 
step in and execute the law when the king failed in his duty.** 

CanaanUes extirpated. Killing forhidden. 

Bat of the cities of these people. Then shalt not kill. Dent. ▼. 17. 
which the Lord thj God doth jpre 
theeybr an inheritance, thou shalt sare 
■liTe aotliiog tbatbreatheth; batthoa 
dMli ulterlj dastroj than ; namely ^ tbs 
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CanaanUa extirpated. Killing /orbiddvK. 

BIttltM. »nd Ibf AmorltM, theranue- 
im, itidlhi^l-vrliiltn.IheHlTilca.BiMl 
tbe il«biu<Ji»; u ibc LoBD ihr U^ 
hmthcommiDdedlhpc: tint tbnipuh 
TDB nnl <n do Uler ill Ibelr mb«mlns- 

*odi^ aanbould yoetn ininit tbe Lqbd 
jour Uod- Ueul. xi. ft-18, 

Tho precept in DeuL v. does not prohibit the pnnishmeot 
of crime. It is to be noted tbal extmordinnry severity wu 
enjoincsl only in the cases above specified. To other Datioos 
the Ismelites might propose coDditions of peace, and enter into 
leagues witli them. . 

The reasons for this unerampled severity are the following: 

1, The excessive wiekedneu of these seven tribes, the hor- 
rible " abomination a " of which they were guilty. They buroed 
their children in honor of their goda ; ' they praclbed sodomy, 
bestiality, and all loathsome vices,' Such was their muniiigated 
depravity, that the land is represented as " vomiting out her 
inhabitants," and " spewing them forth," as the stomach dis- 
gorges a deadly poison.' On account of their loathsome vile- 
ness God cut them off by the sword of the Israelites. 

2. Their contaminating example. This is the reason auigned 
in the text above (]uot«d. For the same reason, "covenants" 
and " marriages " between the Israelites and these seven tribes 
were strictly prohibited.* The disastrous consequences of tha 
intercourse of the Israelites with Itloab evince the wisdom ot 
this prohibition.' It was utterly impossible to live near theM 
degraded idolaters without being defiled by the assodation. 

This fact indicates to us the reason why the Israelites wen 
instructed to "save alive nothing that hreatheth." Absoluto 
extermination of the idolaters was the only safeguard of the 
Hebrews. Any ot the former who should be spared, would, 
owing to their perverie proelivitiei, prove a most undesirable 
and intractable element in the Hebrew theocracy.* It wa« 
better for all coacemed, that these idolatrous tribes should be 
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laid under the ban ; that is, altogether exterminated, that thej 
might not teach the Israelites their abominations and sins. 

As to the reflex influence, upon the Hebrews themselves, of 
their extermination of the Cauaanites, Prof. Norton ^ bluntlj 
observes : ^ There is no good moral discipline in the butchery 
of women and infants. It is not thus that men are to be 
formed to the service of Grod." To this, we may reply : 

1. The positive and explicit conunand of Jehovah entirely 
dianged the aspect of the case, and invested the Israelites, while 
executing this command with a solemn official responsibility as 
th$ instruments of divine justice. 

2. The execution of this command may have been, in that 
eomparatively rude and unenlightened age, the most effectual 
means of impressing upon the Hebrews the '^ exceeding sinful-' 
ness ** of nn, together with God's abhorrence ' of the same, 
eq>ecially, in the form of " idolatry." As the Hebrews looked 
forth upon the devastated habitations, the slain animals, the 
dead bodies of the Canaanites, they could not but hear the 
solemn warning, ^ nese are the consequences of sin. Behold 
hew Jehovah hates iniquity!* 

This view of the case is vigorously presented by Dr. Fair- 
bairn,* in words like the following : ^ What could be conceived 
so thoroughly fitted to implant in their hearts an abiding con- 
viction of the evil of idolatry and its foul abominations — to 
ooDvert their abhorrence of these into a national, permanent 
diaracteristic, as their being obliged to enter on their settled 
inheritance by a terrible infliction of judgment upon its former 
occupants for polluting it with such enormities? Thus the 
very foundations of their national existence raised a solemn 
warning against defection from the pure worship of €rod ; and 
the visitaUon of divine wrath against the ungodliness of men 
aeocnnplished by their own hands, and interwoven with the 
records of their history at its most eventful period, stood aa a 

1 Gcmiiiieiieis of Gospels, ii. p. oexx. ■ Lev. zx. 28. 

* Typology, iL 465-471. 
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perpeluaj witness against them, if they should ever tnm asids 
to folly. Happy had it been for tbcm, if they bud been as 
careful to reiui-mber the lesson, as God was to have it suitably 
impressed upon their minds." 

The language in nhich Mr, Carlyle ' characterizes the Bevero 
and bloody me.isures employed by Cromwell against the Irish 
insurgents, may be applied lo the Israelites in their executing 
the divine commission against the Canaanites, — "An armed 
Goldier, solemnly conscious to himself that he is the soldier of 
God, the Just, — a couscioiuoess which it well beseems all 
soldiers and all men to have always, — armed soldier, terrible 
as dcatti, relentless as doom; doing God's judgments on the 
enemies of God! It is a phenomcaou not of joyful uatare; 
no, but of awful ; to be looked at with pious terror and awe." 

Viewing the Israelites iu this aspect, as the consciously com- 
missioned ministers of heaven's vengeance upon an utterly 
corrupt and imbnited race, their case is lifted completely out 
of tho common range of warfare, and becomes entirely unxqui, 
• — no loDger to be judged of by the ordinary ethical standards. 

A late author, who could not be charged with fanaticism, — 
Dr. Thomas Arnold,* — has the following emphatic defence 
of the Israelites, and of their warfare of extermination: 
" And U we are inclined to think that God dealt hardly with 
the people of Canaan in commanding them to be eo utteriy 
destroyed, let us but think what might have been our fate, and 
the fate of every other nation under heaven, at this hour, had 
the sword of the Israelites done it^ work more sparingly. 
Even as it was, the small portions of the Canaanites who were 
left and the nations around them so tempted the Israelites by 
their idolatrous practices that we read continually of the whole 
people of God turning away from his BerTic«. But had the 
heathen lived in the land in equal numbers, and still mora, had 

' Croiawell's Letters and Spccchw, li. 58 (Second edition). 
■ Sermon It. " Wan of the IsraelliM," Se«, abo, Btanlej'i JawU 
Chnrcb. Part 1. Led. xi. 
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fliej intermarried largely with the Israelites, how was it pos- 
aible, humanlj speaking, that any sparks of the light of God's 
truth should have survived to the comiDg of Christ . . . The 
whcde earth would have been sunk in darkness ; and if Mes- 
siah had come he would not have found one single ear prepared 
to listen to his doctrine nor one single heart that longed in 
•ecret for the kingdom of Grod. 

^Bnt this was not to be, and therefore the nations of Canaan 
were to be cut o£E utterly. Tbe Israelites' sword, in its 
bloodiest executions, wrought a work of mercy for all the 
ooimtries of the earth to the very end of the world. ... In these 
contests on the fate of one of these nations of Palestine the 
hapimiess of the human race depended. The Israelites fought 
not for themselves only, but for us. Whatever were the faults 
of Jephthah or of Samson, never yet were any men engaged 
m a cause more important to the whole world's welfare. . . • 
Stin they did God's work; still they preserved unhurt the 
•eed of eternal life, and were the ministers of blessing to all 
Other nations, even though they themselves failed to enjoy it." 

That these words of an eminent scholar aud profound thinker 
are based upon sound philosophical principles no penetrating 
mmd can fail to perceive. Nor is Dr. Arnold alone in his 
opinion. Others, of a different creed, and looking from a 
^Bffer^it point of view, have reached substantially the same 
eonchnions. 

That great German critic, Ewald,* treating upon this topic, 
has impressively said : " It is an eternal necessity that a nation 
wach, as the great majority of the Canaanites then were, sinking 
deeper and deeper into a slough of discord and moral perversity, 
must foil before a people roused to a higher life by the newly- 
wakened energy of unanimous trust in Divine power." And Dr. 
Davidson': ^ In a certain sense, the Spirit of Grod is a spirit of 
revenge, casting down and destroying everything opposed to 

«Hiii.ofIsndi,iLS87. «" • Introd. to Old "tat, L 444. 
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the progress of man's educadon in the knowledge and fear of 
the Lord," 

Chiltirm italn. Same loved. 

And be wiml up from thpnes auto And IhpT tiruojrbt jomg chlMnv ta 

Bpth-«1; uiil u ho niigiriu upbir iha Mm. thu B* ehnuld louen then ! utd 

tmr.thpre anu fonb Utib chlldriB Jki« diMinleirebukHliboMiluibtaMlit 

out ot ihe ell;, and ranetrd him. and Ihrm Bat wbpD Jniu tmwil, ha mt 

eu up, thau bold-lind. And linturnrd HuO^rtlii! liltio childmi to eona uiiK 
back. and looked on (hmi. and eurwd mr.and forbid ihcra not; far of inch 

tbe wood, and tare ti>rly and two stail- upon Ihnn. and bloiied them. Hark 
drenofitaem. IKIngB ll.»,M. x, la, lllC 

1. Id the prreon of Elbho, God liiioself, \rbo&e servant tlie 
prophet was, was most waiitonly and wickedly insulted, 

2. Tlie word ■■ nearitn," rendered ■' children " in Kings, may, 
as n late rationalistic commentalor admits, denote a "■ tfovA 
nearli/ Itcenly years old," Gesenius eaya predsely the Bome ; 
adding that it is also applied to " common Boldiera," just as we 
in Knglisli style tliora, the " boys." tlie '■ boys in blue," etc 

Fuerst gives, among other definitions, a person who is twenty 
years of age, a youth, a young prophet ; generally a servant of 
any kind, a shepherd, a youtig warrior. The same combination 
of words as above, "naar qiiton," is applied to Solomon' after 
he began to reign at some twenty years of age. Krummadier 
and Cossel translate the expression in the text, " young people." 
Hence the theory that these young scoffers were really " littlo 
children " at their play is untenable. They were old enough, 
and depraved enough, to merit the terrible fate which overtocA: 

3. Elisha did not slay the young reprobatea, nor did bo 
caute the bears to come forth. God sent them. The aams 
Being who sometimea cuU off wild, wicked youth by diaea&e 
or accident, in the present instance punished sinful parents bj 
the violent death of their reprobate children. Prof. Rawlinsoo 
suggests that a signal example may have been greatly needed 

■ 1 Kinss 111. T. See also tho word "j) applied to Uaac, Qen, xxii. S; 
to JoBcpb, compare Gen. xxtx. 1-6 and xli. 12 
xtIU. 9, aod to tba prophet Jenmiali, Jer. i. S. 
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at this time to check the growth of irreligion; and that, as 
above mtimated, the wicked parents were punished by depriva- 
tion of offspring. 

Edomite hated. Not to be hated. 

He slew of Edom In the rallef of Salt Thoa shtlt not abhor an Edomite, for 
ten thofuand. . . . And he did that which he m thy brother. Deut. xxiii. 7. 
W€u right in the sight of the Lord, yet 
not like David his father. 2Kingsxiy. 

As to this characteristically ^ profound " discrepancy, alleged 
by an infidel pamphleteer, it may be observed : 1. Not every 
act of Amaziah's life is commended above. He did, in the 
main, that which was right, but less uniformly or zealously 
than David. 2. It does not follow that because Amaziah 
chastised and reconquered the rebellious Edomites he neces- 
^ abhorred " them. 

ShouXdhe loved, 

"Love your enemies, bless them that 
enrse you, do srood to them that hate 
yon, and pray for them which despite- 
rally use yon, and persecute yon. Matt. 
T. 44. 

Then said Jesus, Father, forgire 
them : for they know not what they do. 
Lnke xxiii. 84. 

And he kneeled down and cried, with 
a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge. Acts vil. 60. 



EnenUee cureed. 

Let their way be dark and slippery : 
•ad let the angel of the Lord persecute 
tiiem. . . . Let destruction come upon 
hlai at nnawares; and let his net tiiat 
he hath hid catch himself: into that 
very destmetlon let him fall. Fi.xxxr. 

Let death seise upon them, and let 
them go down quick into hell. Ps. It.15. 

Four out thine indignation upon 
them, and let thy wrathful anger take 
bold of them. . . . Add iniquity unto 
their iniquity : and let them not come 
Into thy righteousness. Ps. Ixix. 24, 27. 

Let them be confounded and troubled 
fbr ever : yea. let them be put to shame, 
•ad perish. Pi. Ixxxiii. 17. 

Set thou a wicked man over him: 
and let Satan stand at his right hand. 
Wiien he shall be Judged, let him be 
oondemned : and let his prayer become 
tin. Let his days be few; and let 
mother take his office. Let his chil- 
dren be fatherless, and his wife a widow. 
Let his children be continually raga- 
bonds, and beg. Ps. cix. 6-10. 

Let there be none to extend mercy 
unto him : neither let there be any to 
ftror his fttheriess children. Let his 
posterity be cut olT; and in the genera- 
UoB Ibiiowing let their name be blotted 
oat. Ps. cix. 12, 18. 

Aa be clothed himself with cursing 
like as with his irarment, so let it come 
Into his bowels like water, and like oil 
Into his bones. Let it be unto him as 
the garment which covcreth him. and 
for a girdle wherewith he is girded eon- 
tiBiiaUy. PH. olx. 18, 19. 
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Shatild bt laved, 
t'iUm iitbf. iliit 



If inTiinn lorn Dot Ihe LonI 3ttia 
Chrial, tot hlDi be Amthema, MDmn- 
■ttaa. I Cor. svl. £2. 

Some critics lake these imprecatory Wxts as mere prtdietionit 
" Let his days be few" being equivalent to " His days kIibII fas 
few." These predictionB would uleo imply the epeoker'B ac<]iifr> 
esccDce in the foreseen will of Jehovah: "It ia tLe Divine wiU» 
therefore let it be $o. 

Others lake these passages as hiitorical, rather than didacti& 
It ia said that, as the Bible relates impartially the bad aa wett 
ss tlie good deeds of the patriarchs, bo it does not Buppr«M 
their wrong thoughts and sayings, hut "gives a Shakespearian 
picture of all the moral workings of the heart." It is precisely 
this itt jidelity to nature, keeping back nothing, eitennating 
nothiDg, which gives the sacred volume its hold upon the oon- 
iidence of mankind, " Jlr. Barnes admits an element of truth 
in this explanation, and Dr, Tholuck distinctly holds that ■ 
persoDal feeling has occasionally mixed itself with David's 
denundationa of the wicked." 

Still others think that the duly of forgiveness was not tan^ 
nor understood clearly in David's time, as it was in the latter 
dispensation. This hypothesis, as wo have seen elsewhere, ii 
supported by the analogous cases of some other important 
doctrines and duties, which were revealed progressively, by 
degrees, as the world was prepared to receive them. In a 
word, the Psalmist may not have understood, in all its length 
and breadth, the Christian duty of forgiveness. This explana- 
tion is adopted by several emiuent authors. Bjchard Baxter' 
speaks very strongly on this point. So does Mr. Cooper,* who 
■ays of the Israelitish worthies, " these great and good men 
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irere not yet aoqnainted with the perfect rule of charity, or 
love ^o enemies, to be tanght by a suffering Saviour." 

Mr. Warington,^ with reference to the scripture, asserts that 
Christ himself lays down the principle, in the plainest manner, 
that it may contain precepts which, regarded in the abstract, 
are opposed to God's will, but which were rendered necessary 
by the imperfect spiritual state of those to whom they were 
given. In which case this temporary- adaptation is to be re- 
garded as a sufficient explanation for the precept given. 

Dr. Thomas Arnold ' deems it a most important exegetical 
principle <^that the revelations made to the patriarchs were 
only partial^ or limited to some particular points, and that 
their conduct must be judged of not according to our knowledge, 
but to theirs." Hence, he says, we may *^ recognize the divinity 
of the Old Testament, and the holiness of its characters, without 
lying agunst our consciences and our more perfect revelation 
by joBtifying the actions of those characters as right, essentially 
and abstractedly, although they were excusable, or in some 
cases actually virtuous, according to the standard of right and 
wrong which prevailed under the law." 

Chryeoetom, * long before, referring to the Israelites, had said, 
**NoWj a higher philosophy is required of us than of them. 

For thus they are ordered to bate not only impiety, but 

the very persons of the impious, lest their friendship should be 
an occasion of going astray. Therefore he cut off all later- 
conrBe and freed them on every side." 

Prof. Moses Stuart ^ : " The Old Testament morality, in re- 
spect to some points of relative duty, is behind that of the Gos- 
peL Why then should we r^ard the Old Testament as exhib- 
iting an absolute model of perfection, in its precepts and its 
doctrines? In some respects, most plainly this is not true.** 

> On Inipintion, p. 253. 

* Mifc«l. Works, pp. 151, 288 (Appleton's edition). 

* On 1 Cor. xiil, and alluding to Ps. cxxxlx. 22. 

* On Histoiy of Old Test Canon, pp. 416, 409 (Beyised edition, 889, 882X 
Oonpafs Ills reniaiks, pp. 404, 405 (Beyited edition, 877, 878). 
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Elsewhere, he saya, ** The Pi>alm3 Lliat breathe forth improOk' \ 
tions aro appealed U) hy some as juslifjing tlie spirit of vea* I 
ge;uico under the gospel, iaatead of Iwing rugarded as the J 
exprcsiiion of a peculiar stale of mind in the writer, and o/Mt 1 
imperfect knowledge with regard to the full spirit offargivi 
Thtse last are very pregnant, words. 

It remains to be observed tliat the imprecatory teita are ei* I 
plicablc on tbi) liypotheBis of their full inspiration. The foUow* I 
ing points mu.st be taken uito acconnL 

1. Groat allowance mu^t be made for the ttrong hyperboUt I 
and intense vehemence of Oriental poetry. Where we should 1 
ask that ihe Divine honor and justice might be vindicated, thtt. J 
Eastern poet would pray, 

" That thy foot may be dipped in the blood of thine enemiet, 
And thu tongue of tby dogs in the same" 

The petitions quoted above would, if stated in tmimpasBioned 
Ocddental style, be greatly modified, and seem far less objeo- 
tionable. 

2. The Psalmist merges his own private griefs in the wrongs 
inflicted upon the people of God, — counts the Lord's enemies 
as enemies to himself. He cries out, " Do not I hate them, O 
Lord, wliich hate thee ? I count them mine enemies." He Iden- 
tified his own interests with those of his heavenly King, " He 
was situated like the English statesman, who in an attack upon 
himself sees ttio crown and government to be actually aimed 
at" From this representative character of the Psalmist arises 
the terrible intensity of his language. 

3. There is a normal indignation against sin. There are 
times when '* forbearance ceases to be a virtue," when the sense 
of outraged justice must find expression. Not infrequently a 
righteous indignation aguiust evil-doers unsheathes the patriot's 
sword, and kindles the poet's lyre. In the recent history of our 
own comitry the imprecatory Psalms seemed none too Mtrong 
nor ttem to serve as a vehicle for the loyalty of oar c 
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ID giving voice to their indignation, horror, and detestation at 
the crimes perpetrated by traitors and rebels. 

Prof. B. B. Edwards' says in substance, that resentment 
against evil-doers is so far from being sinful, that we find it ex- 
eoiplified in the meek and spotless Redeemer himself (Mark iiL 
5). If the emotion and its utterance were essentially sinful, 
how could Paul wish the enemy of Christ to be accursed 
(^ anathema," 1 Cor. xvL 22) ; or say of his own enemy, Alex- 
ander the coppersmith, ^The Lord reward him according to 
lu8 works" (2 Tim. iv. 14) ; and especially how could the 
spirits of the just in heaven call on Grod for vengeance (Rev. vL 
10)? 

4. It is right to pray for the overthrow of the wicked, as a 
means, and not as an end, when we are satisfied that less evil 
will restdt from that overthrow than would he occasioned by 
their triumph. David felt that the destruction of those wicked 
persons, while not to be desired per se, would neveitheless 
resolt in the prevention of incalculable injury to the race. Of 
two evils he chose the infinitely less. Prayer for the overthrow 
of the wicked was prayer for the triumph of righteousness.' 

Treated kindly. Put to pain, 

Thcrefbre. If tbine enemy hnncer, For In so doinf^ thou shalt hetp ooalt 
feed blm ; if he thlnt, give him drink, of lire on his head. liom. xii. 20, 
ltoB.xil.aO. 

Baur asserts that in the latter clause Paul's former perse- 
eating spirit crops out, that he cannot repress here the desire 
to inflict pain upon an enemy. We give Baur credit lor too 
miich acuteness to suppose that he was not perfectly aware of 
the utter disingenuousness of this objection. 

The figurative language of the apostle means simply, ^ Bj 
ihowing kindness to thine enemy thou shalt excite in him 
nidi pain of conscience as shaU lead him to repentance and 
feformation." The expression is a proverbial one. The Arabs 

> See Bib. Sacra (February, 1844). 

' See Professor ParlL In Bib. Sacra, VoL xix. pp. ISSrSia AfSfi, SnUk'n 
BDHi Diet., UL 202^2628. 
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say, ronveying Bimilar ideas, " He roasted my heart," or, " H^ J 
kindled a Gro iu my heart." ' The paio vua viewed by Pad 1 
as a meant, not an on end; the nltimale object being the c 

version of the " enemy." 

Addreofd u>Slh rUlieult and hvns. With tnild leordi. 

And It cumc to pAU at noon. tliBt Lore jonr flipmitWH liTrss tliom 

■loud: for he urn Bud; eiUwrhe hlilfc- j.ju. and pray fof ilmn •rliLcb dnnlt* 

Ing, or IM li ponDlng, (IT be li la > juiir- luUr bw/oo. ud panecuUiiai). Uitt 

hojj or pcrmdrenlunr bs ■Wpeth. nod v- 44. 

nuat be awakml. t Klnnxvlli. ZI. BIcaitbeawblohpeiHeDUjan: lilii 

ADdlbaUniiiaLdunlobliB.Hlnlah. aud ciinc aat. Kiim Ktl. I*. 

■)u>;l we jtv inlntl Kuoatbitileiid to Wbu. wJicd he waa Rviied, htjM 

biUle, or ahaTl wb forbart And he nttaciiD; what hefuinin<l.betbniU> 

wuwered taUi, Uo. und prenn: tor the aud nol. ] I'et. t< £]. 

LOKD (hall deliver •( ioU & band uf Sot renderiuit eril fur pHI, or ndlhw 

UiaktD*. 1 KlDfi Kill. U. IbrralliBii: bnrDoiunrlwuB.bleadBK 

And ICllaha uld unto lb«n, Thli If 1 Pet. Hi. ». 

man wlium yr HtV. Builw led Cliem 
ta tiamariL 2 klugi >1. ID. 

In the case of Eh'jah ridicule was a 6t weapoD for exposing 
the folly and absurdity of idol-worsbip. The prophet employed 
it with terrible effect. 

As to the case of Micaiah; Richter, Keil, Bertheau, and A. 
Fuller* suppose that the words were uttered with ironical 
gesttirea and a sarcastic tone. He dc-livurs the words, sayi 
BawlimoD, " in so mocking and ironical a taoe that the king 
cannot mistake his meaning, or regard his answer as seriouft." 
The succeeding verse shows that Ahab instantly detected tba 
irony. 

Bilhr, however, takes the language as a reproof for the king*! 
hypocritical question, thus : " llow earnest thou to the idea of 
consulting me, whom thou dost not trust? Thy propheU have 
answered thee as thou desirest Do, then, what they have 
approved. Try it March ouL Their oracles have far mon 
weight with thee than mine." 

Elisha's statement is regarded by Keil and Rawlinsoi^ 
apparently, EJmply in the light of a " stratagem of war," bj 
which the enemy are deceived. 

> See StMut on Bom. xil. 20. * WoAs, L NS. 
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It is to be remembered, also, that Elisha's motive was a he- 
nevoUni one, for he saved the lives of those whom he had taken 
captive in this wonderful manner ; thus patting a stop to the 
marauding forays of the Syrians. Thenius : ^^ There is no un- 
truth in the words of Elisha ; for his home was not in Dothan, 
where he was only residing temporarOy, but in Samaria ; and 
the words ^ to the man' may well mean, to his house." As Bahr 
has observed, Elisha took the blinded Syrians under his pro- 
tection, repaid evil with good, and by this very means showed 
them the man whom they were seeking. 

Some regard the prophet's language as mere irony. 

Epithets of apprcbrium. 

Forbidden. Their use MancUoned, 

.Whofocrer shftll nj to hit brother, Te fools and blind: for whether to 




V. ZL flow of heart to believe all that the 



prophets hare spoken. Lake xxiv. 26. 

Thou fool, that which thou sowest is 
not quickened except it die. 1 Cor. xV. 
86. 

O foolish Galatians, who hath be- 
witched you. that ye should not obey 
the truth. Gal. iU. 1. 

The term ^ moros," in the texts from Matthew is much more 
severe than the corresponding terms in the other places. He 
who ** knew what was in man," saw that this word was exactly 
deseripHve of the moral condition of the scribes and Pharisees. 

As in many other cases, the spirit rather than the words is 
aimed at in the prohibition. That is, we are not prohibited 
calling men ''fools" considerately and appropriately; we are 
forbidden to do so in the spirit of malevolent contempt. This 
obvious principle relieves the whole difficulty. 

Fear of persecutors. 

Forbidden. Exemplified. 

Aad I taj vnto yon, my Mends, Be After these things Jeras walked ia 

Bot alHdd of them that kill the body. Galilee : for he would not walk in 

and after that have no more that they Jewry, because the Jews sought to kUl 

aaa do. lAke xii. 4. him. John Tii. 1. 

Jesus did not shun death, but avoided dying prematurely. 
Wbeo his ''hour had come," when his earthly mission was w> 

34 
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■mpliahed, he met death with forlimde and composure. To 
B hffoTt the time would have measurably defeated his great 



1 



FoUy, — treatment. 

Folly Ttmetli/Alt, StmedStu, 

FooIlihiKiu (t l)imnd In tbe hnrt of Tbnueli tbmi «bould«t bnf a ro«1 ta 
■ child, bkl iho rod of oorTecUoD iliiJI > miirtu- uniiine nhest nilh m patl*, 
drive li Cir from blm. tm. xxll. U, kef will not his fuollibnara denut nvm 
EilD. Fnv. uvll.^a. 

These passages refer U) entirely diilercnt persons. " Fool- 
ishness," in the first text, is the incipient waywardness which 
helongs, ia a greater or less degree, to chililren, and may bv 
(X-rrected by euitablo discipline. The " fool " in the second text, 
b the gro«'n-up fool, whose folly is past cure. 

ATitviered ia ona viag. Ia anotTttr tooif. 

Aiuw«r Dnt » fuel ■coordinic to bfB Aniwor ■ ton] ucordlnc la hl> toOr, 
roll)', ]«l thoa lUu be Uka unto blm. ]«t be bf «iM Id bli own MBMill. 
J-xuv. xxri. t. I-TOY. jdvl. 6. 

May not this be a simple dilemma, rqiiivulenf to saying, 
" Choose between the two evils. If you answer the fool in a 
foolish manner, you like him will be chargeable with folly. On 
the other hand, should you undertake to argue with him, he, 
failing to appreciate your reasoning, will thiok himself utum- 
swerabte, and so become more obtrusive and offensive than ever." 

Or, the two texts may refer to different cases, thus : In cer- 
tain circumstances, do not answer the fool at all. Silence ii 
often the most fitting answer to a foolish question or remarL 
In other cases, answer the fool with sharp reproof, exposing 
his folly as it deserves. 

Wenasseh ben Israel ' ; " Correct and mend him, that he 
may know his folly and madness. Imitate not hia passions, 
errors, and improper words." 

Andrew Fuller' makes the meaning depend npon tlie turn 
^ven to the words " according to his folly." In the first text, 
he takes this phraseology as implying, in a foolith maimer ; in 
the second, as signifying, in tht manner which hit foUg reqvira. 
" A foolish speech is not a rule for our imitation ; neverthelen 
' Conciliator, IL 28T. ' Worki, L Vt%. 
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our answer must be so framed by it as to meet and repel it.** 
On this hypothesis, the first text is illustrated by the answer 
of Moses to the rebellious Israelites ; ^ the second text by that 
of Job to his wife.' 

Moses answered folly in a foolish manner; Job answered it, 
not in kindy but in the manner it deserved. 

Fruit trees disposed of. 

Spared. Destroyed. 

When thoo sbalt besiefte a city a long And thin \s butn, l!f(ht tbine in the 

time in making war against it t4> take it, ilgbt of the Lord : he will delirer the 

thou Shalt not destroj the trees thereof Moabites also into jour hand. And ye 

S' foreing an axe against them ; for shall smite every f«ioed city, and erery 

on mayest eat of them: and tbon choice city, ana shall fell every good 

Shalt not cut tliem down (for the tree tree, and 8t«;p all wells of water, and 

of the field is man's life) to employ mar every good piece of land with 

tkem in the siege. i>eut. xx. 19. stones. 2 Kings iii. 18, 19. 

Hengstenberg' and Keil^ say that the injunction in Deuteron- 
omy was applicable only in the case of Canaaniiish cities, which 
the Israelites were afterward to inhabit Rawlinson thinks that 
the text from Deuteronomy really prohibits ^only the using 
of the fruit-trees for timber in siege-works ; " and applies only 
to those countries which the Israelites intended to occupy. 

Cfood works. 

To be seen by men. Not to be seen by them. 

Let jour light so shine before men. Take heed that ye do not yonr alma 
th« ... - 



that they may see your good works, before men, to be seen of them: other 
and glorify yonr Father which is in wise ve have no reward of your Father 
hearen. tfatt. t. 16. which is in heaven. Matt. vi. 1. 

The glory of God, and not the praise of men, must be our 
ultimate object in exhibiting our ^ good works" before others. 
A. Fuller : ^ This is another of those cases in which the differ- 
ence lies in the motive. It is right to do that which men may 
see and must see, but not ybr the sake of being seen by them." 

Heretics dealt with. 

With severity. With gentleness. 

Simon «m of Jonas, lovest thou me f In meekness instructing those that 

Be said unto him. Yea, Lord: thou oppose tliemselves; if God peradven- 

kttowest that I love thee. He salth unto ture will give them repentance to th« 

him, Feed my sheep. John xxi. 16. acknowledging of the truth. 2 Urn. 

And there came a voice to him, Bise, ii. 26. 
Peter; kiU, and eat. Acta x. 13. 

^ Num. XX. 10. > Job ii. 10. 

* Qenninsneii of Pent L 176. * On 2 Kings iii. 19. 
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Sell thai va bare, and gire alma. 
Luke xU. tS. 

Uake notDmililon Tor Ihe flenh. to 
fu(ili tbe luaU tAfi^. Kom. xlil. It. 

If the tests at the left be csrefnllj' examined in their con- 
noction with the context, it will be seen that none of than 
discountenance prudence and true economy, nor eoconrago 
wastefulness. The first text simply forbids our making eartUy 
possessions our " treasure," our chief good. We must not set 
our hearts upon them. 

The word " thought," in the next two texts, aa in oar ear!j 
English literature, means lolicitude, anxiout care. Thus B»- 
con ' mentions an alderman of London who " dyed with thtmgiA 
and anguish." Hence the precept is : " Be not unduly Mudooi 
concerning your life," etc 

The first two texts from Luke inculcate concretely the ahstnct 
principle of benevolence, but do not sancdon improvideocs. 



n- 
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The text from Luke xiL has, according to Meyer, a spedfio 
application, being '^ addressed only to the apostles and then 
exbting disciples.'' The quotation from Romans, with its 
important limiting claose, allows ns to make provision for the 
neM&y bat not for the lusts of the flesh. 

IneesU 

Denounced, Divinely sanctioned. 

See problMtioas of this erime In Ler. And God said anto Abraham, As fbr 
zrlii. and xz. Also, dcnnnciations in Santl thj wife, thoa shalt not call her 
Desk xzTiL name Sarai, but Sarah $h€Ut her name 

be. And I will bless her, and ff ire thee 
a son also of her: yea, I will bless her, 
and she shall be a mother of nations; 
kings of people sliall be of her. Gen. 
ZTii. 16, 16. 

And vet indeed ihe ie mr sister: she 
U the aaughter of mj father, bat not 
the daughter of mr mother; and she 
became mj wife. Gen. xx. 12. 

The terms ** brother," " sister," and the like are nsed in the 
•criptores with great latitude of meaning, much like the Latin 
term ** parentes," or the word '^ cousin," in modem speech. For 
example, Lot, Abraham's nephew, is styled his ''brother";^ 
Rebekah's mother and brother say to her, "Thou art our 
nster"'; Jacob speaks of himself as his nude's "brother"'; 
Dinah is styled by her brothers, " our daughter."^ 

It is thus dear that the term " sister " makes Sarah a near 
rdativ€y bat does not determine the degree of relationship. 
Lange suggests that she may have been merely the " adopted 
sister " of Abraham. Bush and Delitzsch think she may have 
been a mees of Abraham — daughter of his brother, or, as 
Delitzsch says, "half-brother," Haran. In this view concur 
Jerome, Josephus,' the Talmud, the Targum of Jonathan, and 
Rashi, with Jewish writers generally.* These authors take 
Sarah, who was but ten years younger than Abraham,' to be 
identical with Iscah.' 

All we are warranted in saying is, that Sarah was neari^ 

> Gen. xlT. 12, 16. • Gen. xxiv. 55, 60. 

* Gen. xxix. 12. * Gen. xxxiv. 14, 17. 

* Astiq. I. Ti. 6. • Macdonald, Introd. to P^nt L 70. 
' Gen. XTtt. 17. >Gen.xL29. 

24* 
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related — a cousin or niece, perhaps — to Abraham npon lui 
father's side. She may have been related fh Terah by a former 
wife, and afterwards adopted by him as a danghter. 

As to the case of Lot and his unhappy daughters, recorded 
in Gen. xix., il is to ba noled that the narrative ia related in 
the usuul colorlcsa style, without comiaent, by ihe sacred writer. 
Tlicre ia no concealment, no extenuation, of the crime. 

It is clear tliat their residence in Sodom had blinded llie 
miuda of these misguided females, and greatly confused (heir 
ideas relative to purity and right and wrong. This case' 
forcibly illustrates the demoralizing influence exerted upon the 
young by corrupt companions. 

Israelitea' claim to Canaan. 

Derived /rum Ood. Fredudtd in ttu law. 

And I win Rive unto Itaee. ind to tbjr Thon >liilt not eo'Ht ttij wiKhbort 

xvli. S. Dur any IjilDg tlutl it thj Delgbbor'i. 

Bed wa<>rpn untoineecsof tlw I'lillls- 



(hall drive litem out before lliee. £x. 
xxlll. 31. 

Widely divergent opinions have been maintained apon tht 
qucBtioti of the " right of the Hebrews to Palestine." We 
subjoin the more reasonable. 

Uichaelis' and Dr. Jahn hold that Palestine had from lime 
immemorial been a land of Hebrew herdsmen ; and the Israel- 
ites, who had never abandoned their right to it, claimed it again 
of tlie Canaanites as unlawful possessors. 

Ewald* expresses the opinion that, though the CanaanitM 
had gained possession of Palestine as its original inhabitants, 
they had not occupied the whole country. The pasture-lands 
lay open to those who wished to appropriate them, which was 

' See Lan|^, Com. on Genesis, p. Bl (American edition). 

* ComiDCDtsi; on MowJc Laws, 1. 1S3. 

* DleCoiiip(«itionderGeiiMl*,pp.S7t-3T3. See D>TidK>n'iIiitiod.LMT> 
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done by the ancestors of the Israelites. Bat daring the sojoam 
hi Egypt, the Canaanites unjastly occupied these pastores, and 
when the returning Hebrews asserted their rights the Canaan- 
ites would not acknowledge them. Hence the Israelites took 
possession of the country,* partly in yirtue of their ancient 
possession of some of it, and partly by conquest. 

A simpler view is that which derives the claim of the 
Israelites directly from Jehoyah himself. 

Hengstenberg * : ^ The Israelites had no human right what- 
ever to Canaan. Their right rested entirely on God*s gift 
By this no injustice was done to the Canaanites. By their 
great depravity they had rendered themselves unworthy of 
being any longer possessors of the land, which God, as in the 
case of all other nations, only gave them conditionally. The 
Israelites were sent against them as ministers of the Divine 
justice ; so that their destruction differed only in form from 
that of Sodom and Gomorrah. God's giving Canaan to the 
Israelites was at once an act of grace and of justice." 

This is the scriptural view of the matter.' It is the pre- 
rogative of him who hath '* determined the times before ap- 
pointed, and the bounds of the habitation of the nations,** to 
bestow a land upon whomsoever he chooses. The same Being 
who took America out of the hands of the red men, and 
bestowed it upon the Anglo-Saxon race, took Palestine out of 
the hands of degraded idolators, and gave it to the Hebrews. 

Dr. Davidson • well says : ** When a nation becomes corrupt 
and weak, it must give place, in the providence of God, to a 
stronger. Those that have grown old in superstition and 
make way for such as have a more spiritual vitality." 



Jewess^ marriage. 

SeMtrieted to her tribe. Not thue restricted. 

And erery dftog hter, that possesseth If the priest'g daughter also be mar- 
D inheritaxiee in any tribe of the chil- ried unto a stranger, she may not eat 

^ Qenohieiiess of P^nt. U. 8S7-417. * Ps. xlir. 1-3; Ixxviii. S5. 

■ Intiod. to Old Test., i. 444. Compare Fairbaim't lypologjr, k>c dt 
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Rfih-kteit lo hfT tribe. 
dren of Iirul, ihall be wItB ud 
or the rnmllv -f tlie trilw ntbft ; 



?*' 



It is clear, aa Menosaeb Iit^ii Israel says, that the first paiMge 
applies otily iu keirttiei. Tlie oliject of tLe precept woa ta 
prevent coufuiiioti by the tranaference of landed property from 
one tribe to another. A daughlar who iitberited no real estaU 
might marry out of her tribe- 

Jtxdging of others. 

ForbUilm. Altoved. 

Jadee tiol, IhDl je be not Jud^pd. Jodpe no! aMgrdinK to the mppHr- 
Fdr with irhit Jiidampni yo iaUgc. ye buw, but Judge rlgbleoui Judfsait 
■billlwjiidgpd^sndvltliHlittBiPHure John til. 3i. 

■niD. UUl Til. 1, S. tlsaDjatiuvwilhnutl doDDtj-f )nd(S 

The test from Matthew forbids kanh, cgntoriout jndgment, 
but does not preclude the giving of judicial de<£sionB, nor tbo 
expression of our opinions in a proper manner. 

Tbe parallelism of the text from Luke, "judge not," "con- 
demn not," indicates the kind of judgment prohibited. 

Justice adtninlBtered. 

By om judge. By taxrai. 

Hd>» tit lo Judire the peopl*; ud 
the people aiaod by Uoki from the 
EBornlng unto th« eveulog. Ex. irlil. 

Judgmeiit. Dent, jivll. 9. 

■tiuid beTon tbi 
- ■nduwjiidgt*. 

Then lliT eldon «ni] thT JudMi Ad 
Oomefor^. Dent.Kxl.1 

A recent anther discovers, as he thinks, some discrepancy 
here. But in Ex. xviii. 13-26, we find an acooont of the 
change from one judge to a plurality, with the reasons therefor. 

Moreover, the altered circumstances of the people upon their 
exchange of a nomadic life for setUement in Canaan, oocft- 
■ioned tbe other modifications of earlier law^ which tn &• , 
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coTeraUe in Deateronomj. In the words of Dr. Davidson,^ 
^ Should any say that the altered drcomstances of the Israelites 
in Palestine called for these changes ; that is true.'' 

Michaelis ' seems to hold that, because the people *^ dwelt no 
I<Miger in round numbers together," the former custom was 
modifiedi and judges were appointed in eyery city. 

KiUing of Men. 

Forbidden, SanctUmed, 

J«mH Mid. Thoa ibalt do no msider. Then Moms stood in the nte of the 
Matt. jdz. la. camp, and said, Who it on the Lord's 

sider let him come unto me. And all 
the sons of Leri gathered themselvea 
t<^ether unto him. And he said unto 
them. Thus saith the Lord God of Is- 
rael, Put every man his sword hj his 
side, and go in and out from gate to 
gate throughout the camp, and slajr 
every man his brother, and every man 
his companion, and every man his 
neighbor. Ex. xxxii. 26, 27. 

And Moses said unto the Judges 
of Israel, Slav ye every one his men 
that were Joined unto Baal-peor. . . . 
When rhinehas, the son orEleazar, 
the son of Aaron the priest, saw U, he 
rose up flrom among the congr^^tion. 
and took a Javelin in his hand. . . . And 
he went after the man of Israel Into 
the tent, and thrust both of them 
through, the man of Israel, and the 
woman. Num. xxv. 5, 7, 8. 

In both cases at the right the slaughter was the signal 
panishment of an atrocious crime. 

In the first case, the Israelites had lapsed into gross idolatry, 
breaking their covenant with God, and committing treason 
against their SoYcreign. Their offence was of the most aggra- 
TBted diaracter, and merited capital pmushment Calvin, Keil, 
Bosh, and others think that only those were slain by the 
IJkrites who were recognized as the originators and ringleaders 
of the crime, or who stood boldly forth as its promoters and 
aliettors. These, being found in the open spaces, while the 
rest of the people had iBed to their tents, would alone be slain. 

Madi the same may be said of the second case. The He- 
brews had fallen into the licentious idolatry of Baal Poor. 

> Intiod. to Old Test, L 368. * Mosaic Uwb, i. 240. 
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Mosea commaQdcd tbat all tlio guill; shouH Iw slain. In tliil 
hour of oauoual humilialion and sorrow, ivliile ihe people wen 
weeping at the door of tho Uibcmacle, Ziuu-i, a majx of rank, 
brought iuto his tent, in Cbo eight of the multitude, a MJdianitiah 
paramour. This shameless and flagrant outrage was swiftly 
and fearfully punished by Phinehaa, under the impulse of 
patriotism and loyalty to God. Ills zeal in this respect wu 
properly commended. 



Kind; 

■d. 


red, how regarded. 

Lovtd. 


r> me, mi 
her, uid 

'D.UdUll 

X. 


wilr, and 
mtlwiiiy 


Hiubudi, tore TOur wlna, nrvt t 
i:\ixUi al.o lored ibf oburcb. nuid an 
hlmwlfftril. ... Lrte™>TOiieof?i« 
to |«rIt<uiJar «D tare hU win eta H 

brolbcr.iiamurderer. IJabn iil. 11. li. 



The word " hatu " is Bometimcs used in the Bible in the sense 
of to lovt las. Thus of Jacob it is said tliat he " loved Rachel 
more than Leah," aad, a little farther on, that Leah vm 
"hated."' 

Frof. Stuart : " When the Hebrews compared a etrongw 
affection with a weaker one, they call the first tave, and the 
olber hatred." 

Alford : " It hardly need be observed tbat thit hate is not 
only consistent with, but ahtolutdy nteessary to the very higheM 
kind of love. It is that clement in love which makes a man a 
tcwe and Ckriitian friend, not for time only, but for eternity." 

In our day a convert from heathenism ia sometimes re- 
proached by hia idolatrous kindred with "hating" them, becauM 
he does not yield to their solicitations, and renounce Chrbtiam^. 
But the truth is, he loves them better thaa ever before; be 
loves them not less, but loves Christ more. 

Tho very fact that, in tlie first text, the man ia spoken of m 
hating " his own life," indicates the figuradve or relative mdw 
in which the term ia there employed. 

' Qua. xxU. M, 81. 
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ParenU honored. TVeafed disrcspec^Uy. 

Honor ihj fkther and thjr mother; And call no. tnan your ftther upon 
that thy dajt may be long upon the the earth: for one is your Father which 
land which the Lord thy Goa gireth i« in heaven. Matt, xxiii. 9. 
thee. Ex. xx. 12. And he said unto anotlier. Follow 

- Children, obey jfour parents in all me. But he said, Lord, suffer me first 
llilnn : for this is well-pleasing onto to go and bury my father. Jesus said 
th« Lord. CoL iii. 20. unto him. Let the dead bury their dead : 

but go thou and preach the kingdom of 
God: Lukeix.^, eo. 

We have elsewhere seen that the text from Matthew speaks 
of spiritual relations. "Take no man as an authoritative^ 
infallible guide in matters of religion." It does not prohibit 
our paying to our parents due honor. It merely forbids our 
* trusting in man, and making flesh onr arm." ^ As to the case 
died from Luke, Theophylact supposes that the disciple asked 
permission to reside with his father till his death. If the father 
were still living, Jesus may have foreseen that he would live 
for a considerable time, so that delay was needless. 

Alford': Suffer the spiritually dead to bury the litendly 
dead ; the reason of our Lord's rebuke being the peremptory 
and all-superseding nature of the command, Follow me. 

Doubtless Jesus knew that there were a sufficient number of 
relatives at this man's house to attend to the duty of interment 
when necessary ; also, that, if the man once went back home, 
be would be over-persuaded to remain, and so never engage in 
the great work of preaching the gospel. 

The case was an exceptional one, simply implying that all 
other things must be made subordinate to the gospel. 

Children put to death. Tenderly treated. 

If a man hare a stubborn and rebel- And, ye fkthers, provoke not year 
lions son, which will not obey the voice children to wrath: but bring them up 
of his father, or the Yolce of his mother, in the nurture and admonition of the 
and thai, when they have chastened Lord. Eph. Ti. 4. 
him,' will not hearken unto them. Fathers, provoke not yonr children 
Tlien shall hto father and his mother to angtr, lest they be discouraged. Col. 
hiy hold on him, and bring him out liL 21. 
ante the elders of his city, and unto the 
gate of his place. And they shall say 
nnto the elders of his city, This our 
son U stubborn and rebellious, he will 
Bot ober our voice; Ae ^ a glutton, and 
a dmnkard. And all the men of his 
^ty shall stone him with stones, that 
he die: so shalt thou put evil awar 
ftom among you. and ail Israel shall 
r, and Iter. Dent. zxL 18-2L 

1 See Jer. XTIL 5. > On lUtt viiL 21, H 
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Witli regnrd to the apparentlj severe law in Deotenmomji 
observe: 

1. That it is a ton, and not a danghtc^r. 

2. Tbat he is " stubborn " and " rebellious," a " glutton " and 
a " drunkard." 

3. The pnreiitB tiro the only alloned plaintifiE, and both most 
concur in the complaint to make it a. legal one. 

4. He IB brought before the elders o£ the dty, and an in- 
TestJgation is had into the merits of the case. 

5. That no case is on record in nbich a person was put U 
death under this law. 

C. That the mere fact of the existence of euch a Ian would 
tend strongly to confinn the authority of parents, and to deier 
youth from disobedience and uuJilial conducL 

£ei'H««* Portion. 

A fixed rrMitence, Thej/Jtere mtjoumfn. 

Commuid the clilldren of lirmel, tliat Ikke lit«d to thTieJf that tboa tte^ 
Lsvitea or the In- aiike not the LpvfU u loDg u Hum 



Otr nlvo unto Hie 
heriimce of their pmKMioi 
dwell In; ind ye all bI I ,(!<'« 



the I«'itntuburbafnrlhacl(ie« round alet; Itiou ghiJi not Ibmka biB: Ibt 

kboul them. ... SaM Die citlei whlcb be b«lb oo part nor lDlie>ll4DM «ltk 

El ihill Rire to the LevUt* ilialt Ag tliee. Dcut. xlr. ST. 
rt7lnde<|htelUa. Kum. xuv.I,?. 

Mr. Plumptre ' : " If they were to have, like otlier tribes, t 
distinct t«rrilory assigned to them, their influence over tbQ 
people at large would be diminished, and they themselves voold 
be likely to forget, in labors common to them with others, their 
own peculiar calling. Jehovah, therefore, was to be thai 
inheritance. They were to have no territorial possessions.'* 

EwaJd ' : " The Lerites, not being destined to agiicnltnrc^ 
held with each city only the meadows thereto belonging, fo[ tbe 
pasturage of some cattle, but not its arable land or homesteads. 
Thus the ancient city of Hebron became a priestJy dty ; but its 
land devolved upon Caleb," 

The same great critic, speaking of the subsequent nf^ect of 
assigned cities, eays the entire system fell into confunon, as ji 

1 Smith's Bib. IMcl,, U. 16M. * HIiL of IsiMl, IL aW,>Ub 
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dear not only from its never being mentioned in later times as 
still existing, but still more from the fact that at a later period 
quite different places appear as Levitical cities, in which the 
LeviteSy driven from their first abodes, had taken refuge. 

Keil thinks, that as the Canananites were not immediately 
destroyed or driven out, the Lcvites did not forthwith come into 
possession of their cities, but temporarily sojourned elsewhere. 
Besides, it does not appear that they were compelled to reside 
in the specified cities. Some of them may have chosen to reside 
elsewhere ; but wherever they were, they were dependent, for 
their support, upon the tithes and offerings of the people. 
These considerations relieve the alleged difiiculty. 

Possessed a stated reventie. Classed with mendicants, 

I have given the children of Levi all At the end of three years thou shalt 
the tenth in Israel for an inheritance, brinf( forth all the tithe of thine in- 
fer their eerrlce which they nerve, even creane the same year, and shalt lay it 
tiie service of the tabemaele of the con- up within thy grates. And the Levlte, 
crqration. . . . The tithes of the chil- (because he hath no part nor inherit- 
dren of Israel, which they oflbr as a ance with thee,) and tne stranger, and 
heaveH)lferinff unto the Lord, i have the fatherless, and the widow, which 
given to the Xevites to inherit. ^*um. are within thy gates, shall come, and 
zviii. 21, 24. shall eat and be satisfied. I>cut. xiv. 

28,29. 

Mr. Plumptre* says, "As if to provide for the contingency 
of faOing crops or the like, and the consequent inadequacy of 
the tithes thus assigned to them, the Levite, not less than the 
widow and the orphan, was commended to the special kindness 
of the people." 

The tithe spoken of in Deut xiv. was a second, or " vegetable" 
tithe, and not the one appointed for the support of the priests 
and Levites. -It was to be employed, not in furnishing a main- 
teoance for the priests and Levites, but to promote charity and 
brotherly feeling, and to gather the religious life and associa- 
tions of the people around the sanctuary.' In a word, the Le- 
vite was to be invited, not because of mendicancy on his part, 
bat to give by his presence a kind of religious character to the 
feast 

^ Smith's Bib. Diet., loc. cit. * Bible Com., Introd. to Dent Sec r. 
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Coimtfnanced. Frohibiled. 

Andlheklngor Kgjptoillsd tiiTlhe Thon ahalt nol bear 

mldwiycs, Bod mid auut tbem. Whr agaloillhy nej^hbor. Ei 

h«rB j-BdonatliliihinejUidhaveiiived I-T<ns "V "" «l>omlt 



wIth nld until I'hiraoh, Becauu the Wfarrefbre jiuillnr ■w*ir Mag. tpriX 
woRUMi; far Ihrr ""< ■■*e'r> bdJ an wean! memben ODsnf ■oollicr. Epta. 



10 In It. K. 
wilh tliemidwtvpi. ~E]trtiS-3>. biTeputalTttie 



ihem. Therefore U«djle>tt v«ll _ LLerot onpto •nolher^s«lnirtt«l« 



and bid thfm, and uld Ihiu. 



u: of BbDItlDiE of Ihe xxi. S 



Likowlw also irui nol Rabib tb« bar- 
lotjuatidedb; fforhi. Jm. I[. 2&, 



, Col. Hi. e. 

hloli 
wblcblatb 



As to ilie Hebrew midwivea ; if they did tell & lie, it wm 
done to avoid committing murdrr. Of two evils, they duwe 
the less. But there is no proof that they were guilty of folso- 
hood. The king seems to have accepted their explanation of the 
case, which rested upon a well-known physiolo^cal fact. 

Macdonald : ' " In proportion as the sentence of toil conuntm 
to the race, is in any instance mitigatad in favor of the female, 
her own peculiar sentence is only thereby aggravated." Tin 
testimony of tho rationalist, Von Bohlen, ' is even more em- 
phatic as to the immunity from pain, enjoyed in certain circnm- 
stances by females inured to toil. Murpby suggests that the 
Hebrew mothers, knowing Pharaoh's order, did not admit the 
midwife, and she did not intrude, if it could be avmded, nnlil 
after the hirth had occurred. 

As to Itahab's case, several things are to be considered. 

1. Having been reared in the darkness of heathenism, ibft 
could not be expected to understand fully the wrong of false- 
hood. 

2. She was influenced by a desire to preserve her own life. 
She felt that the only way to secure this end, in the impending 

> iDtrod. to Pent. L tse. ' Dlutmloni of G«i«*l*, tL W. 
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orerthrow of the city, would be to place the victors under pre- 
Tions obligation by saving the lives of their spies. 

8. James says she was ^ justified," not by her words, bat by 
her ''works." Keil: The course she adopted was a sin of 
weakness which was forgiven her in mercy because of her 
faith. 

Several other cases of similar nature, are discussed elsewhere. 

Appnned, Disparaged, 

And the Lord God said, It i» not It in good for a man not to toaob a 

good that the man should be alone: I woman. . . . i naj therefore to the nn« 

wiU make him a help meet for him. married and widows, It is good for 

Gen. ii. 18. them if thoy abide even as I. ... I 8U|>> 

WkMO flndeth a wift, Undeth a good pose therefore that this is good for the 

fft^^.and obtaineth&Torof theLoRD. present distress. / say, that it is good 

Proir. xviii. 22. for a man so to be. ... Art thou loosed 

For this eanse shall a man leave from a wife? seek not a wife He that 

flitber and mother, and shall eleave to is unmarried, careth for the things that 
bis wife: and they twain shall be one belong to the Lord, how he mav please 
itehr Matt. xlz. 6. the Lord. But he that i? roarrfea. car- 
Let every man have his ownwlfb, ethfor the things that are of the world, 
•ad let every woman have bvr own how he may please his wife. ... He 
bnsband. 1 Cor. vii. 2. that giveth her not in marriage doeth 
Marriage is honorable in aU. Heb. better. 1 Cor. vii 1, 8, 26, 27, 82, 88, 88. 
ziiL4. 

These last passages which seem to discountenance wedlock 
were intended for a specific application. Paul foresaw the im- 
pending calamity and persecution which was threatening the 
Corinthian church, and knowing that the formation of new ties 
of (affection would expose men to increased suffering, he advised 
against it The man who had a wife and children could be 
made to suffer intensely on their account ; the unmarried man 
would escape this augmented pain. '^ I think, then/' says Paul, 
** that it is best, by reason of the trials which are nigh at hand, 
for all to be unmarried."^ Alford' says that the language was 
addressed to the Corihthians ^as advising them under dr- 
comstanoes in which persecution and family divisions for the 
Gospel's sake, might at any time break up the relations of 
life." Nothing in this advice discourages matrimony abstractly 
oonaidered. 

^ Ccmybeare't translatkm. ' Tol. ii. p. 519. 
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unliaftrsiimT: lirrhu^miicl'ibrolbrr tJiev iliall bo chlidJai. Ler.xx.U. 
(bill] ga In UDlo her. Dnil take her to 
blm to wlf^^ Uflut. iKV. G. 

May not the text nt the right refer to the d-ivoTced wife of a 
living brother ? It is provided that, after & womoQ has received 
" a bill of divorcemeut" from her liiisbaod, she may " go and bo 
another man's wife." ' Is not the above tost intended to pre- 
clude her mttrriage with a brother of her recent husband ? This 
seems <|uitc possible. 

Kcil,' however, mainUuis that the proliibition in Leviticus 
only refers to cases in wliich the deceased brother had left chil- 
dren ; for if be had died diildlefis, the brother not only might, 
but was required to, marry his sister-in-law. That is, if the 
widow was childless, her brofher-in-law must maiTy her ; if she 
had children, he was forbidden to do so. 

Augustine, Alton Ezra, Itlicbaelia, and the Septuagint take the 
words, " they shall be childless" as denoting that their children 
shall be reckoned to the departed brother, they shall be without 
posterity, so far as the public records show. In a civil sense, 
they would be childless. 

ObediencC' 

Due to ruUrr. Somelime* lo be teilhheld. 

IcounreKfteelo k*ep thekine'sccm- Rut Ihs mldwlvps fenrpd Uod, wd 

mandment, and ilial tn regard of the did not n* the klnc of li:Kirpt con- 

caih of Uod. Eccl. viil.Z. mandpd Lhpm. . , . Thi:rerur«Uwl dealt 

Let vr(<TT«>uI be >um»C unto Ihn weh with the mlrlwIvH. Ilx. I. K.S). 

hlglier power'. For there 1) na power Shadrach, Hcshaeh. and Abcd-nnto, 

butofdod! thnpowenlluit bP. areor- antimred and Hid to the klnc.Onc- 

re«ii-telh (he power. nal'Iclh the nrdl- an^ifer Diec In this mmier. ... Bo It 

nnt'only for wrnih. but alBO Tor oon^ Lan. 111. IB, 18 ' "" " 

aeienee' uke, Kom. xUi. 1, 2. & Uanii-I, which it of the chlldm ol 

etbmltyourwlvealoeierj-ordlnaneo the cantlvltj' of Jndah. rownieth not 

ofmaufor the Lord's Mke: whether It tbee, O klna. nur the decree that Ihon 

be b> the klnn, u ■upreme: or unto hast alEueif. hnt maketli liii peUtlaa 

hr blm far the punlBhmcnl of eill- But I'eter and John 'angwond and 

diMn. sad for the praise of them that nld unlnlhem. Wlieihrr It bo rtohtla 

iowell. 1 i'et. II. U. 14. the ilEht of (iod to hearken onto too 

more than unto God, Judj« je. iola 

We oDKht to ober Ood nUba (IM 

> Dwt xxir. t, 3. * On Lev. xtiSL tS. 
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The first series of texts inyolyes these principles : 

1. That dvil govemment is instituted by God for a specific 
object, the encouragement of virtue and the suppression of vice ; 
^ for the punishment of evil-doers, and for the praise of them 
that do welL" 

2. That so long as civil government keeps in its proper sphere, 
we are under solemn obligation to yield obedience. 

From the second series may be legitimately inferred : 

3. That dvil government has no right to command or compel 
us to do anything contrary to the law of God. 

4. That when civil government transcends its proper sphere, 
when it enjoins unrighteous acts, it then becomes our imperative 
duty to refuse obedience. Li a word, the " higher law " takes 
the precedence of ail human laws. In all the five cases at the 
right, obedience to unrighteousy therefore non-obligatory, com- 
mands, was properly withheld. 

Due to masters. To God only, 

Senrmntn. obey in all thinirft your roflA- Tlioii shall woivhipthe Lord thyGod, 

ten according to the flesh; not with and him only shnlt thou serve. Matt. 

3e-8ervice, ax mon-plcasrrs ; but In sin^ iv. 10. 

nwas of hearty fearing ijod. Col. iil. One is your Master, even Christ; and 

a. all yoarc brethron. Matt, xxiii 8 

Senranta. be snbjoct to your maston Ye are bouprhl with a price; be not 

with ail fear; not only to the croud and ye tiio servautd uf men. 1 Cor. vU. 28. 

ffmtle» but also to the froward. ] Pet. 
.18. 

The first scries refers to civil obedience, or obedience in secu- 
lar matters ; the last relates to worship and religious service. 

Rendered to the scribes. They mvst be shunned. 

The scribeH and tlie rhari?<eos sit in Bc^waro of the Fcribi>^, which lovo *o 

Hones' seat. All therr-fore whutsoovor no in loiijr clothiuir, and lorf salutarionj 

tbey bid yon obstcrve, thcU ub^erx^ and in the market-placc^x. . . . Which dovour 

do: but ao not ye after tlioir works: widows' houses, and for a pretence 

for they say, and do not. Matt, xxiii. make \onfr prayore: those oliall receive 

2, 8. greater damnation. Mark xii. 88, 40. 

The idea is. Follow their precepts, but shun their practice. 
Do as they say, but not as they do. 

Offender rebuked. 

Privately. Publicly. 

Moreover If thy brother shall tres- Against an elder receive not an acon- 

nsN airainst thee, go and tell him his sntion, but before two or three wit- 

nuilt between thee and him alone: if he nesstes. Thom that sin rebuke before 

•ball hear thee, thou hast gained thy all, that othera also may ftar. 1 Urn. 

teother. MAttzvUi.16. t.19,20. 
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The Grst t£xt refers to private, personal wrongs, the second) 
to open, public ofTences ftgninst peace aad good order. 

Alford, on the first text; "TliiH direction is only in caw of 
personal offence ngninst ourselves, and then the injured perton u 
to seek private explanation, and that by going to hi* injwer, 
not nailing till he comes to apologize." 

This commeiitalor. with Huther and most others, applies tho 
second quotation to einiiing presbyters or " elders," who are to 
be openly rebuketl. that the whole church may fear on seeing 
the public disgrace consequent on sin. Ellicott thinks that the 
present participle employed directs the thought towards the 
habiluallff sinful character of tho ofConder, and his need of an 
open rebuke. 

Pleasing of Men. 

Fracticed. Condemned. 

Let eTPT7 one of Ds plnH> \U np\th- Fordol now pcnitideinaB, orOodT 

bnrrorftiigood tocifiUatloD. Kom. or do I Hvk to ptpue mpn f (br If I r«t 

Toihewaktiecsineliiiiwnk. Ihitl vsnt ufChrlit. tial I. 10. 



snX'Df minj. tbit lb«y nui be»>cd. ITbeo. II, 4. 
Icor. X.S3.' 

Id the first texts, we see that Christian gentleness and lelf- 
forgelfulnesB which is ever ready to waive, so far as is proper, 
its own claims and preferences, in order to win men to the 
truth. 

The latter texts discountenance that timeserving, sycophantic 
Bpirit which unhesitatingly sacrifices principle topopularity, and 
to the furtherance of its own sinister ends. 

A. Fuller : ' " The one is conduct which has the glory of God 
and the good of mankind for its object ; the other originatea 
and terminates in self. The former is that sweet inoSensive- 
uess of spirit which teaches us to lay aside all self-will and self- 
importance. The lattor is that sordid compliance with the cor- 
raptions of human nature, of which flatterers and deceivers han 
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always avafled tbemfielvesi not for the glory of God, nor the 
good of men, bat for the promotion of their own selfish designs.** 

Bclygamy. 

Toleraied. ITirtuaUy prohibited. 

But mito the soni of the oonenbines Let thy fonnt«in be blessed , and re- 

whieh Abrmhun had, Abraham gare Jofoe with the wife of thj youth. Let 

gifts. Gen. xzT. 6. Her be at the loving hind and pleasant 

Then Jacob rose op, and set his sons roe; let her breasts satisfy thee at all 

and his wires upon oamels. Gen. xxxi. times; snd be thou ravished always 



17. 

If a man hare two wives, one beloved, 
■Bd another hated. Deut. xxl. 15. 

And nnto David were sons bom In 
Hebron : and his first bom was Amnon, 
of Ahinoam the Jezrcelitess. . . . His 
seeond. Chlleab, of Abigail. . . . Tlie 
third, Absalom the son of Maacah. . . . 
And tlie fourth, Adonijah. the son of his youth. Mai. i1. 14. 15. 



with her love. Prov. v. 18, 19. 

Yet is Bhe thy companion, snd the 
wife of thy covenant. And did not he 
malce oner Yet had he the residue of 
the spirit. And wherefore one? That 
he might seelc a godly seed. Therefore 
talce heed to your spirit, and let none 
deal treacherously against the wi£?of 



Haggith ; and the fifth, Shephatiah the 
son of Abital. And the slxtn, Ithream, 
bj Eglah, David's wife. 2 Sam. ill. 2-6. 
And David comforted Bath-sheba his 
wife. 28am. xii. 24. 



For this cause shall a man leave his 
fktherand mother, and cleave to his 
wife. And they twain shall be one 
fiesh : so then they are no more twain, 
but one flesh. What therefore, God 



But king Solomon loved many strange hath ioinod together, let not man put 
women. . . . And he had seven hundred asunder. Mark x. 7-9. 
wives, princesses, and three hundred Let every man have his own wife, and 
Miieabuiea. 1 Kings xi. 1-8. let every woman have her own hus- 

band. 1 Cor. vii. 2. 

Only this need be said, — that God, on accoont of ^the 
hardness of men's hearts," suffered- polygamy among his people 
for a dme, but ^ from the beginning it was not so." ^ And, as 
previously intimated, the patriarchs must be judged by the 
degree of light which they possessed. Too, it must be remem- 
bered that their polygamy differed materially from the ^ free- 
love " systems of other times. In polygamy, each wife of the 
^ muoh-married " man was nevertheless his wife, and, together 
with her offspring^ entitled to he cared for and maintained by 
him. Moreover, a " concubine," in those days, was not simply 
a kept mistress, as the word might now imply, but was a wife 
of lower rankj who was wedded with somewhat less than the 
ordinary formalities. Dr. Jahn' says: '^ Although this con- 
nection was, in fact, a marriage, and a legitimate one, it was 
not, nevertheless, celebrated and confirmed by the ceremonies 
above related." So Mr. Newman ' : ^ A concubine, in ancient 



1 lUitt. zix. 8. 



s Bib. Arcbaeol. Sec 156. 



* Hist, of Heb. Monarchy, pp. 102, 127. 
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limes, was only a wife of inferior rgnk, and the union waa ju§t 
as permanent oa with a wife." Tlie Litlcr autiior suggests Oiat 
the usages of the modern court of Persia point lo the condueiun 
that Solomon really took these numerous women as virtual 
hotlaget for the good behavior of iheir fath';rs, who were 
chieftains of the Bumnuidiiig heathen nations, and tributary to 
him. This is a reasonable su^eation. 

Poor favored. 

Might btfaeortd. Hunt not bt favrrrtd. 

Blfwnd ii bo ttiDt ooiudderath Iha Kcilhcr iliJilt t 



The first two texU commend the exerdse of benev<denc6 in 
cases where no (juestion of law or justice is involved; the lut 
teaches that, in suits between man and man, justice must l« 
done. The judges must not be nndiily swayed by the poor 
man's pleading, but must deciiie the matter impartially. 

Priests' dues. 

Fint-bom and firatUn'iK. Olherwiie di^ioted of. 

All thpbeitoftliroil.HndallthDbal Thoii mai'Mt not ml viihln itiTcttn 

of the »liir> mid of the vhmt. Itw lir-[- Ihc liihp .>^Ihv com. nr .>l thr wino. or 

Ihilti of thnni whicli thn fihmll uBVr sf tliy nil, orlW llrKlllnfrsnf IbT lierdi 

unin the LfiRU, Ihem ImveJ Eivm IhM. «r nf Ihy flock, nor any of IFiy Taut 

^nd whitnoeiprfsHrslripctntlietand. wlilch ilxou vuwpst. nor Ihj frw-wilJ. 

_i.4.h .!.„_ -i.-Ti 1..I .«•„ n.„ oBiTinits, at hesn'-ofli'iini of thi» 

tho ijiao thy (icd In the tUoci whkli 
juu. iTircmrr |[ iK 1h<* l.ohi> thv frOd (ihlll flhooiie, tinu, 
ill be thhic. ... niid thr Hin. Slid thydHupb-PT.iiidUir 
KS of the hnFy inan.n'rvaut. ind Iby mald-wrraiit. ul 
illdrcn of Isriipl tli.^ Levitc_lb*t u wltbin Uij gala. 



I Thon Klialt <ld no wnrli vlth th 
. TInKPfthybllDn.'k.nnrnli.AF Ih. 

bc'fi.relh/ti . 



oni) ih. <;od y 

e which Ihv I 



Michaelia' says there were two kinds of " firstlings "j the 

fiiE'< belonging to the priest as his salary, and tiie "second 

firstlings," as he styles them, belonging to the altar, and, of 

course, oonsumed by the offerer hims<elf and hia guests. He 

> HoMic Laws, ill. 1U-1J9. 
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defines the second firstling as ihat which immediately succeeded 
the proper firstling. 

Davidson^ recognizes a ''second sort of firstlings, which 
were to be employed for feast-offerings, and therefore to be 
consumed by the offerer himself and his guests. The name 
demotes the animals next in age to those belonging to the sacer- 
dotal salary. Hence the firstlings referred to were additional 
to such as appear in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers.** 

SimDarly Dr. Jahn.' Keil thinks there was nothing in the 
earlier law which would preclude the priest's allowing the 
persons who presented the firstlings to take part in the sacri- 
ficial meals, or lianding over to them some portion of the flesh 
which belonged to himself to hold a sacrificial meal. 

JProduce of seventh year. 

For the poor. For owner and his family. 

And rfx years thoa shalt sow thy But in the nevcnth vear shall be a 
land, and snalt gather in the fruits sabbath of rest auto the land, a sab- 
thercof. But the svvpnth near thou bath fur the I^ord: thou f^halt neither 
thalt let it rest and lie still; that the sow thy field, nor prune thy vineyard, 
poor of thy people may eat: and what That which j^rowoth of it.n own accord 
they leare the beasts of the field shall of thy harvest, thou shalt not reap, 
eat. In like manner thou shalt deal neither gather the frrapos of thy vine 
with thy Tineyard, and with thy olive- andro.*!»ed : ,fhr it U a vear of rest unto 
janL Ex. xxiil. 10, 11. the land. And the sabbath of tlie tand 

shall be meat for you ; for thee, and for 
thy servant, and for thy maid, and for 
thy hired servants, and f«)r thy stranfrer 
tliat Bojourneth with thee. Lev. xxv. 

The first quotation, with its context, teaches that the spon- 
taneous yield of the seventh year is to be left for the poor, and for 
the wild beasts. The owner of the land is neither to cultivate 
it, nor to meddle with its produce, for that year.* From the 
Sf)Cond quotation we learn that the " sabbath of the land " was to 
maintain the owner and his family, with the flocks and herds. 
In Leviticus xxv. 21, 22, is promised a largely increased crop 
— " fruit for three years" — in the sixth year. It is, we think, 
this surplus — termed, in the seventh verse, " the increase there- 
of," — and not the mere spontaneous produce of the year of 

^ IntiXMl. to Old Test., i. 853. * Bib. Archaeol. Sec. 888, 889. 

* Such seeniB the plain import of Lev. xxv. 5 and 20. 
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rest, wliicli is Jeaignated as " the soblatb of the hmd." In other 
words, it 13 Uiis surplus alone tchicb is to serve the omier and 
his housetiold during the year of rest, while all that grows dar* 
ing that year is to be reUijquiahe*! to the destitute. 

Keil takes the somewhat diffcront view that the produce 
ariaiug without tilling or sowing was to be a commoD good for 
man and beast. According to Exodus, it was to belong to the 
poor and needy, but the owner was not forbidden to partake of 
it also, so that hero is no discrepancy. 

Property tn num. 

One man ovrnt another. All men or* brtthrm. 

And If ■ min rmllp hli wrvBD), or And hatli inid« of om blued kll ni- 
hil mild. Hill) n n<d. and he die under tlani af mpo for to dircll on all the (Ma 
hfi hand: lie^bBlJ bfl tandy puolibcd. of '^ 
KolwiiliaUDdlna, if heeoBtlnueBdv tin 
Driwa, he ihall not be pnnlihed: tor of 
be li hli monpT. Ki.xiI.K).!] 

And TS ibill lake tliem ai an luher- 
ror: 
bo7oii'fbon 

On account of the " hardness of men's hearts," slavery, like 
polygamy, was suffered for a time ; but the Mosaic code was so 
Ehaped as to mitigate iu evils, and secure its final extinctioii. 
It was doubtless better thus to bring about its gradual aboUtion 
than to uproot it by a sudden convulsion. Slavery among the 
Hebrews was of a much milder type than among their cont«n- 
poraries. In this opinion Dr. Jahn concurs. Michoelis ' sayi 
that looses " permitted slavery, but under restrictions by which 
itfi rigors were remarkably mitigated, and particularly in the 
case of Israelitish citizens becoming subjecUd to iu" 



Inherit Ijtnh f<w a niweui 



Exemplified. InlardieM. 

Tben laid ha unlu llKMn, Dut nov.he Hul Iiay nnlofon.ThatrenalitBel 

that hathapurw. let htm lake II, and eill : but vhOKwrerihall unlteihteoa 

llkeiriM] Ait acrLp: and he lint liaiti nu thy rlehc cheek, turn to him the sibw 

fHord. let lilm tp\l his larmsDI, and also. llBtl. v. S». 

bUT one. Luke xMI. SQ Then uid Jnui nnto him, Pnl n 

•mail rords. he drove th»m nil out ot ihp; lliat Uke ths ivor^ahali pMUk 

tlio temple, and llie iheep. and Ihe vlth thaawonl. Hatt. xxtL U. 

11.16. 

> lloMic Laws, U. 1ST. 
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We have previonslj seen that the first text is equivalent to 
a declaration that, in the changed circomstances of the disciples, 
''self-defense and self-provision would henceforward be neces« 
sary." The passage sanctions self-defense but not aggression. 

Alford says the next passage should read, ^ He drove all out 
of the temple, both the sheep and the oxen." The ^ scourge" 
was applied to the brutes, not to their owners. 

Barnes takes the original of Matt v. 39, as meaning, Do 
not set ffourteheM against one who has injured you. We are 
not to cherish feelings of obstinate and implacable resentment 

The last text means, as noted elsewhere, that those who take 
the sword in opposition to legal authority, as Peter contemplated 
doing, or against innocence, as the Jews were about to do, 
should perish by a violent death. 

ReUUiation. 

AUowed. Discountenanced, 

And if any miacblef follow, then Bnt I say onto jou which hear, Lore 
tlion thalt fffre lifti for life. Eye fbr TOur enemies, do good to them which 
eye. tooth lor tooth, hand for hand, hate you. Blens tnem that curae von, 
loot for foot. Baminff for bumlnK* and pray for them which de«piteuillT 
woand for wound, stnpe for stripe, use you. And unto him that smiteth 
fiac xxi. 28-25. thee on the one cheek ofl^r also the 

other; and him that taketh away thy 
cloak forbid not to take thy coat also. 
LukoTl 27-29. 

lUchaelis ^ and Jahn ' think that the law of Moses addresses 
the perpetrator of the wrong, admonishlDg him of the satisfac- 
tion he must render for the wrongs inflicted by him. Christ, 
on the other hand, addresses the injured party, forbidding him, 
as an individual to give vent to his vindictive feelings and take 
the retribution into his own hands, instead of waiting for the 
due process of law. Alford observes that *'' our Lord does not 
contradict the Mosaic law, but expands krA fulfils it, declaring 
to us that the necessity for it would be altogether removed in 
the complete state of that kingdom which He came to establish." 
Warington' says, ^On what principle are cases of this kind 
to be explained? Surely by regarding such laws as having 

> MoMlc Laws, iU. 478, 474. * Bib. Archaeol. Sec. 2M. 

* On Inspiration, p. 252. 
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beeu, when given, eapecially adapted to Uia people and the times, 
and for those necessary ; but as being for later days and other 
people not QGces&ary and unadapted, and tlierefore abrogated." 

Robbery. 

Forbulden. CininlBnitnc«d. 

Than ihftit nnt Ktenl. Kx. xic. IS. And I will i^ve I1i<3 iwople fhrorln 

Thouihilt nntdi'rniud 11); neighbor, IhR liichtaf thpKci-pHaiu; and ItOaH 

-...u .. i._ , .. .|,.iB. ooDM to pui, thit. nlipn r* go. reibtU 

~ twratti not sn eDibtT. Bat eriry womui riuU 

Shbnr.aiidnflwrllut 
oiiM. Jewell afillTK 

avenger at iil nati. 



wicked burmwMIi. and pareUi not sn eDiptr. 

«ln. I'v. xxxvLI. 11. t»rr»irufW 

t no man ro l»-vond and detVind anjoarwih [a hprhoiiM. Jewell < 

'; bHiaiueihat and Jewel* of pild, BPifialmi< 



ief to Ih* word of llaae*; ant 
borroWfd (if Ilia KnMlaio ]«r« 
ailTPT. andJinrFla otmM. alia nil 
And 'bp Loan gaTn Hie nponle ftv— ._ 
thantjrht nfihu IteTP'I'n*. »lbat ItH^ 



i 



Kfml; and Lhey ipoUedLbebnrplIaDa. 
. xil. 3G, ai. 

The poiDt of the objection in, liiaL llie Isrtitiites defrauded 
the EgyptiaDs, by borrowing, but neglecting to repay. A re- 
cent writer styles their conduct " immoral," and adds, "It makes 
no difference whether the verb transl.itei! borrow mcana ode or 
demand. The representation made to the Egyptians by the 
Israelites when they borrowed or asted the jewels was, that 
they were going a three days' journey into the wilderness ID 
Bacrilice to the Lord God. They conveyed the impression that 
they were about to return." Kuobel also asserts that it was 
their intention to deceive the king. To this objection, Augus- 
tine,' Hengstenberg,' and Keil reply: God knew the liard heart 
of Pharaoh, and therefore directed that no more should be asked 
at first than he must either grant or display the hardness of 
his heart. Had he consented, God would then have made known 
to him his whole design, and demanded that Ills people should 
be allowed to ilepart altogether. But when Pharaoh scornfully 
refoacd the first and smaller request, Closes was instructed to 
demand the entire departure of Israel from the land. Tbi 

t QuMit. IS In Ex. ' Gtn. of Pent, 0. Ul-iSS. 
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modified request was an act of mercy to Pharaoh, and had he 
granted it, Israel would not have gone bejond it. 

We may add that, on the return of the Israelites from their 
three days' journey, negotiations would doubtless have been en- 
tered into for their final departure. It should be observed that 
Closes' demand increased in the same proportion as Pharaoh's 
hardening. ^ Towards the dose, there seems to have been no 
expectation, on either side, that the Israelites would return. 
After the smiting of the first-bom, the Egyptians were desirous 
to get rid of the Israelites at any price. Hence, they are said 
to have ** thrust them out altogether," and to have been " urgent " 
upon them to depart '^ in haste." ' So far at the last from any 
promise or expectation of their return, the Egyptians were only 
too glad to be relieved of their presence. 

Michaelis' has a peculiar explanation of the "borrowing." 
He thinks the Hebrews borrowed the articles with the honest 
intention of restoring them ; but, in the haste of their midnight 
departure, driven out by the pressing command of the king, they 
had no opportunity to do this. Hence, they took the articles 
with them, with the view to restore them as soon as possible. 
In a day or two, the Egyptians made war upon the Israelites. 
This act of hostility, this " breach of the peace," changed the 
relations between the two parties, and justified the Israelites in 
detaining the property of their enemies as a kind of " contra- 
band of war." 

Hence, he concludes that the act of the Israelites was no 
robbery of the Egyptians, but simply a detention of their pro- 
pcriy after the breach of peace with the Israelites, 

Ewald* maintains that since Israel could not return to Egypt 
after Pharaoh's treachery and the incidents on the Red Sea, 
and therefore was not l)ound to return the borrowed goods, the 
people kept them and despoiled the Egyptians of them. This 
sagacious critic sees in tills turn of affairs a kind of " divine 

> Bee Ex. viii. 1, 27 ; x. 25, 26. * Compare Ex. xi. 1 ; xii. 81-aS. 

'Com. on Mosaic Laws, iU. 45-47. * Hist, of Israel, ii. 69. 

2e 
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recompense," a piece ot "high retribotive justice, far Above 
human inequalities, that those who had long been oppressed in 
F.gypt shoulil now be forced to borrow the necessary vesseli 
from the Egyptians, and be obliged by Pharaoh's Babeeqaent 
treachery to retain them, and thus be indemnified for long 
oppression." 

But there is another view of the case. Tho Helu^w word, 
ihAal, means, according to Faerst and Gescnius, to ask or demand, 
as well as to borrow. It is used in the former sense in Ps. li. 
8, " Ask of me," etc. There is no good reason wliy wo should 
not adopt this rendering in ExmIub. Wo are told that "the 
Lord gave the people favor in the eight of the Egyptians," also 
that Moses was " very great " in their sight ' The awe which 
they felt for Moses, as also for the Israelites so signally favored 
of God, induced the Egyptians to comply with the demands of 
the Hebrews to that extent, that tlie latter " spoiled," that is, 
impoveriihed, the former. Hengstenberg : " They had spoiled 
Israel ; now Israel carries away the spoil of Egypt." Thii 
author, with Rosenmilller, Lilienthal, Thoiuck, Winer, Lange, 
Murphy, Keil, Wordsworth, and a host of critics, understand* 
that the Hebrews a^ked and received these things simply at giJU. 
And Josephus * corroborates this view, saying of the Egyptians, 
" They also honored the Hebrews with gifts ; some in order to 
■ecure their speedy departure, and others on account of neigh- 
borly intimacy with them." This explanation relieve* tha 
entire difficulty. 

Slavery and appreaaion. 
Onlamed. Forbiddt^. 

And ^* Bid. CuTwd ie Cmiii 
wnin: of MrtuilxhBll b« be um 
breUiren. lipn. ix.76. 

Bolb thj- bond.mpn, ind thy t 

of thp hpniliPti (hut *re round ■ 

■nd'bond.tniildi. I«t. xxr. «4. 

And I will Hll vour lona ind 
diuihlen Inin theliand of (he ehll 
of Judab. lud thtr >hiU wU then lo 
tb*eab«uu. Joellli. a. 

> Ex. zL I. ' Antlq. U. U, B (Bekkw** Greek ei 
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As to Canaaoy we have elsewhere seen that he, being, as the 
Hebrew requires, the '^ youngest of Noah's family," was proba- 
bly the very one indicated as guilty of some unnamed indignity 
to the sleeping patriarch, * and hence was deservedly punished 
for his crime. 

Leviticus refers to a mild form of servitude among the Is- 
raelites. Joel threatens captivity as a punishment for sin. 

Exodus denounces the kidnapping and oppressing of free 
persons, foreigners or otherwise.' Isaiah admonishes against 
illegal oppression, rather than against that form of servitude 
recognized in and regulated by the law. 



Bdnrew slavery permitted. 

If thoa bo/ a Hebrew servant, six 
ran bm sbaU senre : and in the seventh 
M tbaU go out firee for nothing. Ex. 



Prohibited. 

And if thy brother that dwelleth by thee 
be waxen poor, and be sold unto thee: 
thou Shalt not compel him to serve as a 
bond-servant. But as a hired servant, 
and as a sojourner he shall be with thee, 
and shall serve thee onto the year of 
Jubilee. . . . Over your brethren the 
children of Israel, ye nhall not rule one 
over another with rigor. Lev. xxv. 88, 
40,46. 

The latter passages do not, as De Wette seems to think, pro- 
hilnt the purchase of a Hebrew slave ; they merely provide 
that the service of such should be more lenient than that of a 
strangeK Even a foreigner might buy a Hebrew slave, but 
always with liberty of redemption.' A gentile slave could be 
held for life-long service. 

JEmane^lHition in the seventh year. In thefftieth year. 

Ami if thy brother, a Hebrew man, And if thy brother thcU dwelleth by 
or a Hebrew woman, be sold unto thee be waxen poor, and be sold unto 
tiMe, and senre thee six years; then in thee. ... lie shall he with thee, and 
the seventh year thou shalt let him go shall serve thee unto the year of Jubilee. 
fne fhMB thee. Deut. xv. 12. And then shall be depart flrom thee. 

Lev. xxv. 89, 40, 41. 

That is, his servitude would cease at the end of the six years, 
or At the end of the jubilee-period, whichever was nearest. For 
example, a man sold under ordinary circumstances must serve 
six full years ; but a man sold in the forty-sixth, would go out 
hi the fiftieth, year of the jubilee-period, thus serving less than 
• x years' time. 



*0m.Iz.S4. 



* Dent xziv. 7. 



' Lev. XXT. 47-M. 
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ilaiil-iiervant emandpoled. 
Aral if Ihy bn-lhcr, 1 Hebrew m 



. .it IM btan go &M nut UiEw thtvp unto hpr. theu kIkII <>M 
(him Urn. IX-ut. K>. 12. R'J out trea wltliunt muney. Ex. xil. 



tv, 

Michaelis ' ami Jahn think that tbe lirsl text is a modification 
of the original law, with a view to a further mitigation of the 
evils of slavery, llengslenbcrg ' Uiinks the case specified in 
Exodus, was an exception to the gencnil rule. It would seldom 
occur that a father would sell his daughter iuto servitude, and 
never but with the expectation that she should become a wife, 
tliough of tbe second rank. The wliolc matter of the sale wm 
arranged witli this object in view. Kachmanidea ' says she ilid 
not go out uHcoHdiUonaUy as the man-servant did. Ue went 
out at the end of the sixth year, without let or binderance. She, 
on the contrary, might be espoused by her master, or betrothed 
to his son, ill which case she did not go out at all, except for 
ill-treatment or iiegtcct. Similarly Kcil and others. 

Saalechiitz* maintains that Dcut. xv. refers to an actual 
maid-servant whom her owner sells to another, and who gains, 
by this transaction, the privilege of going out free after six 
years' service with tbe second master. 

In Ex. xxj, the reference is, he thinks, to one who bas pre- 
viously been free, but whom her father sells into servitude with 
certain stipulations and guarantees as to her future position and 
rights in the family. 

Sons sharing estate, 

EgfutUy. Unequally. 

Wherefore slip old iinio Abraham, But he shnll ■cknawlf.diFe theMBcf 






mpb: therlKht of tl 



A late wi'iter says ; " According to the Deuteronomist tha 
first-boni was to receive a double poilion ; formerly the MUi 
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■hared alike.** He, however, gives no quotation sustaining the 
latter part of his statement, and we have not been able to find 
any which is conclusive. Even Gen. xxi. 10, quoted above, 
does not seem satbf actory. 

Isaac received "all ** of his father's property, with the excep- 
tion of some '^^ts" to his hxdf-brotliers.^ Joseph virtually 
enjoyed the rights of primogeniture; for his two sons were 
reckoned among his father's heirs, and on precisely the same 
looting with them.' 

Stranger f ^treatment. 

Loetd as a brother. Not thus loved, 

Bui the strani^er that dwelleth with Of a foroi^rnpr then mayest exact it 
yovL shall he auto yon t» one bom o^oin: but Ma< which liitHine with Ihj 
aBonjr yoa, and thoa shalt love him as brother thy hand shall release. Dent. 
thyK«f ; for ye were stransers in the zv. 8. 

land of Egypt. Lev. xix. 84. Unto a stranger thon mayext lend 

npon u!«ury ; but unto thy brother thou 
snalt not lend upon usury. Deut. xxiii. 
20. 

The first text need not be pressed as prescribing that abso- 
lotely no disdnction shall be made between a foreigner and a 
native-born Israelite. 

Or, perhaps, the first text alludes to a stranger who has 
become a proselyte ; the other two to one who is not such. 

Under common rfgulations. Some license allowed. 

One law shall be to him that is home- Ye shall not eat r/ any thing that 

horn, and nnto the stranger that so- dieth nf itself: thou shalt give it unto 

Jonmeth among you. Kx. xii. 49 the >>tranger that U in thy gates, that 

Ve shall therefore koep my statutes he may ont it; or tliou mavo.>«t sell it 

and my Judgment.**, and shall not com- nnto an alien; for thou art an holy 

nit any of thef<e abiiminntions; neither people unto the Loiu> thy Uod. Deut. 



any of yoar own nation, nor any stran- xiv. 21. 
cer that tojourncth among you. Lev. 
xvUi. 26. 

In respect to matters of fundamental importance, foreign- 
bora and native citizens were under the same law. 

In matters of trivial consequence the foreigner was left 
more at liberty. There was no forcible prosclytism under the 
Mosaic law. 

* Gen. xxT. 5, 6. 

' Gompare Gen. xlyiJi. 5; Num. i. 10; 1 Cbron. v. 1» 2; Ezek. zlril. 13; 
shiiL4»5. 
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Uaury exacted. 

Of no poor man. Of no HrbroB. 

If (hoo Ipnd munfT lno>iii-/in^ ppo- Thoi) »li»lt not Imd Bpoa Bnrr to 

bn Ut lilm u nil usurer, nMtbcr ^htll vlclu>l<. rmiri r.t aiivlMnf tlilt !• IcM 
tJiuii li)' upoubltn 1UIH7. Ex. ikIL 2&, u|ian uiiur}-. D»ut, xxUi. 19. 

Aljcliaelis ' snys that, " ia process ot time, a prohibition 
became necessary, otherwiio no poor person would ever have 
got any loan," Jalin ' tliinks ihiit a dilficully arose in deter- 
micing who vias to be oonsidcred a poor person ; hence it 
1)eCtfine necessary to extend tJie prohibition to all I^Iebrews, W 
that henceforth interest could Ite taken only of foreigners. 

Davidson' concedes the wi^um of this arrangement, xaA 
adds : ** It is easy to see that this would limit their commerce 
with other nations, and by fio doing preserve their religiom 
faith from contamination." 

Wicked, —treettmciU. 

Hated. lfOB«d. 

Do not 1 hato Ilirm, O Lobd. thmt But lore ys yota encmlc*, ud U 

hite thwf ■nd am not 1 in^pved wltti good. Luka •<, SB. 

lh(MeihHtri»iipBtnlni't (hepr I hits \ttea Ihrm vhleh perareate jm: 

niin"™enil^."r..'c»x»ix.2l1V '™ 

llie first tells arc simply an intense Oriental way of ex- 
pressing David's utter abhorrence of the vile priDcijdeB and 
conduct of tlie wicked. Viewed simply as depraved and compt, 
he " hated " them ; viewed as human beings, he loved then)) 
and desired their repentance and reformation. 

Calvin : " Because, devoted to the cultivation of pie^, ha 
thoroughly abhoired all impiety." 

JuMified improperly. Juttified propaln. 

U(-thiljuiiinpthII»irickn]. uidha But to him tbat workelli not, btf 

thtl cunilrmnFlli ihe Ju>t, (>rrn ttiej bttlrveth m him thmt JiutlBrUi Um »• 

both arc nbomlutloD to the LoBD. |rudlT,hl>f>tihUooiuitedlbttliiiMiiM- 

1-rov. xtlL. 16. BOM. Horn. It. i. ^ 

He lh*l unll unlo Ilie vlcknl. ThOB 
art rlghtaiiii; him eb*ll Ibe pMplfl 



jhjiunnyih 
T. -JD, Xi. 
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In the first instanoes, the term ^ justify'' denotes the aoqoittal 
of the wicked through bHbes ; helping the criminal to escape 
his just deserts. In the last case, the term implies the gracious 
act of Grod in pardoning the sinner, and cleansing him from 
guilt 

Witchcraftf^treatment. 

Puniahed, Contemned, 

Thorn shftlt not snflbr a witoh to lire Bot reftue profane and old wires' 
Sz. xxli. IS. fkbles, and exercise thyself rcUher unto 

A man also or a woman that hath a godliness. 1 Tim. iv. 7. 
flualUar spirit, or that is a wLmrd, shall Keep that which is committed to thy 
■artlr ba put to death. Ler. xx. 27. trust, avoiding profane <ind vain bab- 
blings. lTim.vi.aO. 

A cridc whom we have quoted often, objects to the Penta- 
teoch, that it ^ sanctioned the belief in witchcraft by enjoining 
a wizard to be put to death ; whereas we know that such belief 
was superstition." To this it is a sufficient reply, — 

1. Admitting that the terms ^ witchcraft," *^ wizard," and the 
like, were used in their modern signification, as implying the 
** possession of supernatural or magical power by compact with 
eril spirits," it would follow, upon theocratic principles, that he 
who so much as pretends to exercise this power, — thereby de- 
ceiving the people, and seducing them from their allegiance to 
God^ — would be worthy of death. The law does not decide 
as to the validity of his claims, or the success of his attempts; but 
limply says, '^The man or woman who assumes to exercise 
wUcheraft shall be put to death." 

2. But there is reason to believe that the foregoing terms 
do not bear, in the Scriptures, their modem meaning. As Sir 
Walter Scott ^ observes : The sorcery or witchcraft of the Old 
Testament resolves itself into a trafficking with idols, and asking 
counsel of false deities ; or, m other words, into idolatry. This 
opinion is entertidned by many other writers ; as, for example, 
I)r. Graves,' Mr. Denham,' and Mr. R. S. Poole.^ The latter 

^ " Letters on Demonolotcy and Witchcraft; " Letter 3. 

* Leet. on Pent. i. 190 (Second edition). 

* Kitto, ill. 1120 (Alexander's edition). 
Smith's Bib. Diet., Art. '* Magic" 
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author reganls it as a distluctive characUsrisuc of the I 
from lirsl to lu^t it warraiiU no trust or dread of cLarois ami 
incantatiuiia aa capaUo of protlucing evil consequences when 
used against a mau. In liie I'sulms, the most personal of all 
the liooks uf Scripture- there is uo prayer to be protected ugaiuit 
magical iulluences. The believer (irays to be diliveit-d from 
every kiud of evil tluit could huil ibe body or aoul, but be mja 
nolhiiig of the macliinations of Boroercrs. 

These facts go to prove that the modem notion of witchcraft, 
which the ubovo'iukmi^l a'itii; justly charucterizea as "snperMi- 
tion," was entirely unknomi lo the early Hebrews. Witchcraft 
with them and througjiout the Scriptures, was a species of idol- 
kUy.' So that the critic's objection above quoted, fulls poiatlea 
to the ground. 

Wotnan, — condition and righta. 

ShonUl be in subjection. M'ly beur nile. 

ThT dcfirr ihitll bi tn thv hualwnd. And IVhnnli, ■ nrc>nlit>t»»', (ha wM 

■nilh^.tiiiUrule<i<rr(l»'c. (ini. iil. 16. of LijuJi-lh. -i.p Jucl(t.-d lenvl *t llut 

Thi. Iit'id «r lilt wunnii i> the Di«u. limp , , . And lli" children of Itnti 

7T><Hnn-f™tninBrf«Mtib<'iiodi.rohe- U.tKinlli Mid iiiilo HjitiV Ul^ forthU 
diPKci-. u aliu ultli liie law. 1 Cor if flu- dav in o lilcli t\,e Li-an bulb de- 
xl>'.3(. Iivxu>d?l^i^raliili>liiyba>id: I'nntUi* 

Wim, lubmlt yourwlvm nnln your LoiiiiRuneoulbpf<)rethrp>...SaBtnk 
ov'ii hiii>b*nd<, ■> niito lbi> L«rd. ... KpntdnHii fnim mount Tubor. and In 
TliprpfHreai >lip cbiucli biutripTt nnto Ibnusiind men aTtcr blm. Judgca Ir. 
I 4, i. 14. 

And wben thn quwn uf Sh«tia hewd 
nf the fame of S.ilomnn rtio eime U 

ti'c>d.iidi.rii«lrh»mwl>t",bi'inKin_Kiib- Scm-aitm. a riirun. fjt. l.""** 

s'h Sa'rali<bey«l Abraham, cBlling him AcU. liii.a?. *''' 

lord, ll-dt.^il. G, 8. 

The cases mentioned in Chroniclea and Acts are related aa 
mere matters of history. Besides, the queens of Sheba and 
Ethiopia were Gentile rulers, and did not arise under the Tie- 

Tile case of Deborah is clearly an excfptional one ; tending 
therefore lo confirm the general rule. Cassel remarks : " That 
she, a woman, became the centre of the people, proves the re- 
laxation of spiritual and manly energy." Professor Bush hu 

■BeeDent.xylil.10,11; SCtuno. xzxUl. S, 6; Gia.T.SO; Ber.sxLI. 



r, n. 24. 
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Must keep silence. 

Let Tonr women keep silence In tbe 
dinrcbes : for it is not permitted unto 
tliein to speak ; hut they (ure commanded 
to be under obedience, as al»o saith the 
tow. And if thev will learn anything, 
Vtthem ask their husbands at home: 
for it is a shame for women to speak in 
the church. 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 85. 

Let the woman learn in ailence with 
iUral:()ection. Butlsuflbrnotawoman 
to teach, Dor to usurp authority over 
the Bian, bat to be in silence. 1 Tim. 
IL11,]2. 



the ingenioas saggestion that had her office, at the time, heen 
discharged by a man, the drcumstance might have excited king 
Jabin's suspicion, and led to increased violence and oppression 
on his part. 

May prophesy and teach, 

Miriam the prophetess, the sister of 
Aarun. Kx. xv. 20. 

And Deborah, a prophetess, the wife 
of Lapiduth, she Judged Israel at that 
time. Judges iv. 4. 

Ililkiah tne priest, and Ahikam and 
Aohbor and Khaplian and Asahiah, 
went unto Huldah the prophetess. . . . 
And she said unto them, ihus saith the 
Lord God of Israel. 2 Kings xxii. 
14,16. 

And there was one Anna a prophet- 
ess, . . . which departed not from the 
temple. . . . And nhe coming in that 
instant, gave thanks likewise unto the 
Lord, and spake uf him to all them that 
looked fur n>domption in Jerusalem. 
Luke ii. 8Q, 87. 88. 

And on my servants and on my hand- 
maidens I will pour out in those days 
of my Snirit: and they shall prophesy. 
Acts ii. 18. 

Whom, when Aquila and rriscllla 
had heard, tliev took him unto ^/tem, 
and expounded unto him the way of 
God more perfi-ctly. Acts xviii. 20. 

And the f>ame man had four daugh- 
ters, virgins, which did prophesy. Acts 
xxi. 0. 

Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, who 
labor in the Lord. Salute the beloved 
Fersis, which labored much in the 
Lord. Kom. xvi. 12. 

But every woman that prayeth or 
prophesieth with her head uncovered 
alshonoreth her head : for that is even 
all one as if she were shaven. 1 Cor. 
xi.6. 

Help those women which labored 
with me in the gospel. Phil. iv. 8. 

It is difficolt to scan carefully the texts at the right which 
mention, and by implication commend, female prophets and 
teachers ; and at the same time believe that the texts at the left 
were meant to overbalance these, and to prohibit, everywhere 
and for all time, woman's speaking upon religious topics, m 
promiscuous assemblies, or in public. Yet several of the best 
commentators, Alford, EUicott, Wordsworth, Neander, Cony- 
beare, Schaff, Meyer, ^ and Iluthcr, apparently take this view 



^ Thiv mntbor in his last edition, concedes that the piohlbiiion does not 
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of the case. Still, with fitting deference, nc may ask whether 
after al! the texts from Corinthiuus and Timothy may uot have 
been iiiteudeil for a local and tpeeijie, rather than a general, 
application. Was there Dot something in the situatioD aod mir- 
roundingB of those to whom Paul was writing whidi warrants 
this supposition ? Many circumstances seems to faror this view. 
We find that sensuality prevailed in the city of Corinth to an 
almost unproeedented extent Mr. Conyl>eare ' speaks of tho 
"peculiar licentiousueos of manners" prevalent there, and adds, 
"So notorious was this, that it had actually ]iasscd into the 
Tocabulary of the Greek tongue, and the very word ' to Corin- 
thiaaize' meant ' to plaj the wanton' ; nay the bad reputalioa 
of the city had l)ecom6 proverbial, e^en in foreign langttages, 
and is immortalized by the Latin poets." 

The same author, enumerating tlie evils which prevailed at 
that time in the Corinthian church, eays that " women had for- 
gotten the modesty of their sex, and come forward unveiled 
(contrary to the habit of their country) to address the puUic 
assembly." It would seem, then, that any Corbthiao woman, 
making herself conspicuous, or attempting to speak in public, 
would he deemed unchaste. Does not this fact furnish the key 
to the interpretation of the texts above mentioned ? Does Paul 
in these texts, counsel anything more than a prudent r^ard 
to the customs and prejudices of the people, for the sake of 
avoiding Kandatf And might not Bimilar drcumstances in 
Ephesus where Timothy was, have prompted the like counsel 
to him? 

Neander ' thinks that, in 1 Cor. xi. Paul merely refen for 
example to what was going on in the Corinthian chu^, reserv' 
ing his denunciation of it, to the proper place in chapter xiv. 

apply to the gmalkr religioos uKmblici of Ibe charrh, wlilch, he thinki, 
might fall QndcT the bead of " cburcbe^ in Ibe boiue," Bautgemtiadm. 
Compare Eoin. xvi. 5; 1 Cor. xii. 19. 6«e his Com. on 1 Cor. xi. t. 
< Life and EpiBlIci of St. Fanl, Yol. ii. pp. !T, 31 (Americma ediUoa). 

■ PlantlDK and Trainlnn, p. ISO. See alw Bchaff, Htit. of ApoMol 
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The sndent Montanists held that the fonner passage was 
meant to be an exception to the role, oovering those cases in 
which the immediate operation of the Divine Spirit raised up 
prophets from the female sex ; also, that Paul meant to restrain 
females from dtdactie addresses, but not from the public ex- 
pression of their feelings. Dr. Adam Clarke thinks that the 
apostle merely prohibits a woman's questioning^ disputing, etc, 
as men were allowed to do, in the synagogues and public assem- 
blies. They were to speak, if at all, in a modest manner, by way 
of suggestion rather than dictation. Other modem writers take 
a similar view. 

It is beyond reasonable question that the history of mission- 
ary enterprises, as well as of revivals, decidedly negatives any 
sach rigid and absolute interpretation and application of the 
texts in the first series as shall tend to cripple the energies of 
the church of Christ 



CHAPTER III. 

niSTORICAL DISCREPANCIES. 
I. CONCERNING PERSONS — Names, ete.^ 

We have elsewliere ' called attention to iJie close resemblacm 
of a coDBidertiblc number of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet) 
and to the consequent liability of confounding them with each 
otiier. These simple facts furnish a reasonable explanation of 
many "dificreiianciea" with reference to names. Tlie following 
exaui|>les will illustrate the point. In 2 Sam. xsiii. 27, itb 
find the name "Mebunnai"; in I Chron. xi. 29, the noroe 
" Sibl)ecai " ; both referring lo the same person. Now compare 
these names in the Hebrew, ^raa anil ^D30, and ihere is not 
the least doubt that llie variation or " discrepancy " arose through 
a copyist's blunder. So " Ilemdan," Gen. xxxvi. 26 ; aad 
" Amram," 1 Chr. i. 41, stand in the Hebrew thus; ^TOn and 
^lan- Al6o"Zabdi," Josh. vii. 1, and"Zimri," 1 Chron. n. 
6, arc written thus : ^31 and ^"iBT- No reasonable man can 
look at cases like these — which. may be muldplied to an indeS- 
nite extent, — and wonder that we find variations among the 
proper names occurring in the Bible. 

Comparing the first eight chapters of 1 Chronicles with cor- 
responding passages in Genesis, numerous discrepandea, like 
the following, appear: Iladad for Hadar, T confounded with 
1 ; Aliah for Alvali, EK-il for Ohal, llemam for Homam, Fii 
for Pan, Shephi for Sheplio, Zephi for Zepho, in all whidi 
cases, either by design or otlierwise, ^ is substituted for 1. Else- 
where we find " C-deb" and " Cbelubai," the consonants being 

■ See pp. 19-29 of pi«ient work. 
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the same in both words ; ^ Bath-eheba" aad " Bath-shua," a being 
exchanged for 1 ; "Achar " and, "Achan," "^ being interchanged 
with 3 ; " Akan ** and " Jakan,** ■» prefixed in the latter case ; 
^Bani" and ^'Binnui," l inserted in the second form of the 
name. In like manner, " Huram " and " Hiram," " Araunah " 
and '•Oman," "Michaiah" and "Maachah,*' *^ Absalom*' and 
« Abishalom," " Shealtiel " and *^ Salathiel," " Abijah " and " Abi- 
jam" are mere yariations of names. So Gesenius deems 
^'Uzziah" a popular phonetic corruption of "Azariah," zz being 
prononnced for zr. 

Dr. Davidson ^ gives a list, taken chiefly from the first eleven 
diapters of Chronicles, comprising some one hundred and four- 
teen names which differ from the corresponding names in other 
parts of Scripture. These " variations " he attributes for the 
most part to the errors of transcribers. 

Here let it be observed, that it is not simply easy to commit 
these errors, but, under the circumstances above described, it is 
impoutbie, except upon the hypothesis of an unintermitted mir- 
acle, to (wotd committing them. No human skUl and patience 
can preclude occasional slips of the copyisfs pen and mistakes of 
his eye. Yet we regard all errors like those illustrated in the 
above examples as of very trivial consequence. No doctrine, 
precept, or promise of the Bible is affected by them in the 
slightest d^ree. 

Another point to be noticed, as exemplifying the free treat- 
ment to which proper names were subjected among the Hebrews, 
is that of the Yiot uncommon transposition of letters. Thus we 
have "AmieK and '^Eliam," " Jehoiachin " and "Jeconiah" 
•Ahaziah" and " Jehoahaz," * "Harhas" and " Hasrah." In 
each of these cases the difference arises from exchanging the 

> Introd. to Old Test., li. 108-112. 

* Kennicott illnstrates this case thus, ahaz-ihu 

ihu-ahaz, the opper word represent- 
ing tho name "Ahaziah" in the Hebrew, the lower word representinijr the 
name " Jehoabaz/' as it stands In the original. — See Kamioott'a Diaaer- 
ttttOBS, iL 480; wiaOfpanim 

ST 
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places of the letters or elements whidi cnmpose the i 
Analogous cases are " keseb " and "kebes,"' a lamb; "alniug" 
and " aigum," the name of a tree ; " Shamlai" aod Shidiaw," a 
man's name, " Timnalh-8crah " and ■' Timnath-hercs," the name 
of ibe city in wliicb Joshua was buried. 

We have in another pl»ce, ' alluded to the Oriental custom 
of applying several names lo the same person or object. This 
custom is exemplified by several of the cases already cited, and 
by the following instances. " Esh-baal " aod " Ish-bosheth," are 
two names of the same person ; the former name, " Baal's-man," 
being given to him either at a time when Boal-worship waa 
fashionable iu Israel, or else when the term " Baal " conveyed 
as yet no obnoxious meaning ; the latter name, " man of shame," 
being appliei] when idolatry was at a discount. Nearly the 
same may be said as to the names " Merib-ltaal" aod " Mejihi- 
bofihetli." Ill iiumerons instances, apparent " discrepancies'' are 
produced by the change of a person's name on account of soma 
trait of character which he has developed, or of some change in 
his condition and prospects. 

The fact, also, that certain names bear forms different in (he 
Old Testament from those in the New must be taken into the 
accouDt. Thus we find Boai and Booz, Uriah and Unas, Eio- 
kiel and Ezekias, Isaiah and Esaias, Hosea and Osee, Aaher 
and Aser, Sharon and Saron, Elisha and Eliseus, Elijah and 
Blias, Korah and Core, Beor and Bosor, Kooh and Xoe, Hagsr 
and Agar, Hezekiah and Ezekias, Jchoshaphat and Josapha^ 
Behoboam and Roboam, Joshua and Jesos, with otlier similar 
cases.* The fact that the Hebrew and Greek forma of lbs 
same name diverge in this manner, serves to explain maoy 
apparent inconsistendes in sacred history. 

A word may be added concerning the discrepandes adduced 
by certain critics in reference to the derivation of names. Fur 
example, they assert that, in Gen. xxx. Ifl, Tssachar receivct 
Ms name on account of Leah's bestowal of the mandrakes ; ia 

>Conp.pp.tT,lSi>\rtv. *SMBlMeU'sHlMi)rioOitglnor«U^r.M 
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■ 

▼ene 18, on aoooont of her Borrender of her maid to Jacobi 
But it should be noted that the sacred writer merely records 
JjeahiB sayings, yet makes himself in no degree responsible for 
the correctness of her philology. 

It is, however, obvious that we have in the case a kind of 
'^ play upon words." Murphy says, ^ She calls him h»akar^ 
with a double allusion. She had hired her husband with the 
mandrakes, and had received this son as her hire for giving her 
maid to her husband." 

Jacob's name, — <me meaning. Another signification. 

His band took hold on Emu'k heel; Is not he rightly nsmed Jaoobf fbr 
and his name was called Jacob* Urai. he hath supplanted me these two times. 
Juv. aSw Gen. xxvii. 86. 

According to the first passage, the name "^ Jacob** comes from 

^ Sqab" to seize the heel, and denotes, as Ewald says, " heel- 

grasper." According to Esau's insinuation in the second text, 

the name means **• supplanter." Now the truth is, that the word 

^aqab" has the closely connected secondary signification, to out' 

wit<f to supplant ; and it is to this secondary sense that Esau 

alludes above. It is manifestly unjust to hold the sacred writer 

responsible for Esau's bitter and biting pun.^ 

Joseph's name, — derivation. A different derivation. 

Gen. XXX. 2S.* Gen. xxx. 24.* 

According to the first text, the name would seem to be derived 
from ^ttsaph," to take away; according to the second, from 
''^Ksaph," to add. The apparent incongruity is dissipated by 
Eeil's suggestion that Joseph's birth was a proof that God had 
removed from Rachel the reproach of barrenness ; while it also 
ezdted the wish that he would add another son. The ^ tak- 
mg away " of an evil induced the hope that a good would be 
« added." 

^ ikusee " a Bebrew name. An Egyptian name, 

£x. if. 10. Ex. ii. 10. 

The name ** Moses " [Hebrew, " Mosheh "] appears to be 

* Gompare a simihir sarcastic pun npon Nabal's name, 1 Sam. xxy. 25. 
' In this and many following cases, where the langioage of scriptiire pre- 
Mots no peeutUtrity, we hare ibr brerity'a sake givea simple r^flsr&siom 
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deri»-t«i from [tie ITetrew verb, muLsbuli. to draw out. 
however, objected that an Egyptian princess would uot have 
bcnlowed upon her foster-child a Hebrew name ; hence " Mosed" 
must, notn-illiKldnding the intimation of the sacred writer, be an 
Egyptian name. 

Hilvernick, Kurtz, and Dean .Stanley regard the name ai a 
foreign word Ilebraiied. The Alexandriuu Jewg, with Jos* 
phns and Fhilo, altribatfid Ui the name an Egyptian origin, 
with a Greek inllection. 

But Canon Cook, in his valuable" Essay on Egyptian Words 
in tlie Pentateuch,"* points out the existence of an Egyptian 
woni which ctiliiddes iu sound and in tense, with the Hebrew 
verb aboTe mentioned. Tliia Egyptian term '' cor-csponda in 
form lo the Hebrew, letter for letter," and primarily denotes 
" dr.twing out." One of the most famous Egyptologists, M. 
Bnigpi-h. is cili'd ID the effect that the deriviition of the name 
" Moses" from the Hebrew " mashah" " would preserve the tnie 
flense of the Egyptian." Hence, Mr. Cook concludes that the 
present is a case of the " simple transcription of words," — that 
the sacred writer chose the Hebrew term because " it came ex- 
ceedingly near to, or exactly represented, the Egyptian." Tho» 
the difficulty vanishes. 

ZeAuhin dtnotei a " dieeUlng." A " dtmrry." 

Gen. XXX. SO. G*n. xxx. », 

The name " Zebulun" is derived from zAbal," lo dtoiU ;* with 
a play upon, or allusion to, the word " zfibad," to give, to endom. 
The historian, in recording the philological conceits of otherS) 
does not thereby vouch for them. 
AbtgaWifalhrr, Ifahtah. Ja*«. 

•i Sam. iivii. 35. 1 Obron. il. 11, it. 

The rabbles say that both names belonged to the same per- 
son ; Ewald and Keil, that Abig^'s mother had a former ho*- 
hand, Nahash, previous to her marriage with Jesse. 
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Abyah'9 mother, daughter of AMshalom. Of UrUl. 

1 Kings XV. 2. 2 Cbron. xiii. 2. 

Absalom's daughter, Tamar, probably married Uriel, and 
became the mother of Maachah or Michaiah. This agrees with 
Joeephos* statement.^ Hence, in the first text, as often else- 
where, " daughter " denotes ". granddaughter" : and, in the tenth 
Terse, the " mother " of Asa was, strictly speaking, his " grand- 
mother." 

As to the supposed discrepancy l)etween Abijah's wicked 
ooorse of life, 1 Ejngs xv. 3, and his ^^ pious ** remarks, 2 Chron. 
xuL 4-12, it may be said simply that he is not the only wicked 
person on record who has used pious language when it would 
serve his purpose. 

Affraham*$ difficulty with Pharaoh. With Abimekch. 

Gen. xii. 11-20. Gen. xx. 2-18. 

We have elsewhere * seen that distinct events may bear a 
very dose resemblance. A late rationalist concedes that ^^ iu 
those rude times, such a circumstance might have been repeated," 
and that the ''dissimilarities" of the two coses render their 
identity doubtful. In king Abimelech, says Keil, we meet with 
a totally different character from that of Pharaoh. "We see in 
the former a heathen imbued with a moral consciousness of right, 
and open to receive divine revelation, of which there is not the 
sl^htest trace in the king of Egypt The two cases were evi- 
dently quite distinct 

In the first Instance, Sarah was some sixty-five years of age ; • 
hence it has been thought strange that she was spoken of as 
" very fair." But, since she lived one hundred and twenty-seven 
years, she was now in only middle age. She liad escaped the hard- 
ships of maternity, and being '' a noble nomadic princess," had 
led a free and he^thful life. In contrast to the swarthy, ugly, 
early-faded Egyptian women, she possessed no doubt great 
personal attractions. In the second instance, when she was 

^ Andq. TliL 10, 1. * See pp. 26, 27 of present work. 

' Comrmre Gen. xii. 4; xviL 17. 
27 
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Bome ninety j-cars of age, nothiag is ewd as W her heaviy, 
Abimelech was influenced, not hy Sarah's pcr»)nal cliarms, but 
simply by a desire to "alJy himacU witi Abrabam, the ridi 
nomad prince." ' 

The quite similar case of Jtaac, Geo. izvi. C-II, has been 
supposed lo l>e a varying acoouDt of the one original tranaactioit. 
Bat the Dame " Abimelech," common to the two coses, prorM 
nothing ; for, a& Keil remarks, it was " (he standing otHcial name 
of the Idags of Gcrar."' 
Sbraluan't inkeritaaa naa-ed. Not potitned bf/ him. 

Ocn. xtiL 15; xt. IS. Acts xJi. S. 

The eipl.inntory phrase, " Unto thy seed liave I given tldi' 
land," shows that the gift was not to Abi-aham i)ersonal]y, bot 
to bliQ as the founder and representative of the nation. The 
land was given to him, as we may say, " in trusL" 

Abraham't nttd nf dmnt inienentum. No otxatiim for a mlraeu. 

Then Abnhlm Ml npnn hli frnw. Thpn ui'n Abrahnin took > wllK 
fihallncAU'l'beboniiinlohtnilhalUB bmn him Zlmnn. knd Jobhui. wd 



It is perfectly in keeping with Oriental methods of writing 
history to suppose tliat the words " then again," in the seowd 
passage, resume the narrative after a digression, and canj ns 
back into the life-time of Sarah. It would then follow that 
Ketumh'a children were bom to Abraham before the disaluliiy 
of old age overlook him. Or, we may say that the miracoloui . 
quickening of his virile powers, by which he was enabled to be- 
come the father of Isaac, was conlinued for some years after. 
Abntlmm tseale, and in fear. PotMMseda larnefimt. 

Gen. xx. II. Gen. xlT.li. 

Colenso asserts that Abraham, with his " immense bond of 
trained servants, having rooted the combined forces of Easten 
kmge, could not have feared the petty grince of Gerar." But 

■BoDditneh. ■ Sob Ts. sxxir. Hdt. 



I 
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(1) three-handred and dghteen BervantB are hardly an ^ im- 
mense band.** Abimelech's army may have been twenty times 
larger. (2) Abraham had not cdone routed the combined forces 
of the kings. Hb ^ conf ederates," Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre,^ 
may have oontribated much the larger portion of the victorious 
anny. So that, humanly speaking, he may have had great 
reason to fear Abimelech. 

AJkaxfwoomd divine wonhip. Closed the temple. 

2 Kings XTi. 15. 2 Chron. xxviU. 24. 

The text from Chronicles refers to the latter part of his reign, 

when he had reached the lowest depths of ungodliness. At an 

earlier period, he had indeed encouraged a corrupt form of 

worship.' 

Ahax iiwincible. Compelled to seek aid, 

2 Kings xyI. 5. 2 Kings xvi. 7; 2 Chron. xxYiii. 5, 16, 20. 

The first passage refers to an early unsuccessful expedition of 
the allied kings against Ahaz. Later they overcame him. In 
this strait, the king of Assyria helped Ahaz, yet helped him 
not* That is, tliis warlike monarch, at the request of Ahaz, 
attacked and conquered Rezin, one of the allies, thus affording 
temporary relief ; but by his subsequent exactions and restric- 
tions he really distressed and weakened Ahaz. For the latter 
was compelled to become tributary to him, to send him all the 
treasures of the temple and palace, and finally to appear before 
him in Damascus as a vassaL 

Ahaxiah's brethren slain. Their sons slain. 

2 KingB X. 18, 14. 2 Chron. xxii. 8. 

B&hr, Movers, and Ewald say that the word rendered ^ breth- 
ren " may sometimes imply near relatives simply. We thus see 
bow Ahaziah, the ^ youngest son,^ and bom when his father 
was bot eighteen years of age,^ could have had forty-two 

> See Gen. xir. IS, 24. 

' Compare 2 Kings xvi. 10-16. 

* 2 King! XTi. 9; 2 Chron. xxviii. 20, 21. 

* Compare 2 Kings viU. 17, 26; x. 14; 2 Chron. xzfi. 1. 
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" brethreD." Flis Dcpbem and cohsuib were *11 redtooed ia 
the number. In th« Eemod ten, the l«nn may be used in tbe 
slrk* sense, of his own brothera. 

AkaiiaJi't gTaa<l/alka; OmrL AAab. 

■1 Kinm liij. 29. 3 Kingi tUI. 13. 

'' Daughter." in the first text, means Gunplj " femiJe descend- 
ant." En ilie tncnij-eeventh verse, AbAziah is styled '* the soo- 
iii-lan' of the bouse of Abab." 

Ahiah. Ahialhar. 

1 Ssn. xiT. I. Mark il. !«. 

Probably. Ahimelwh. Alnmelvch,' and Aliiah were uame^af 
tlie saute ptrsou. j^ to S Saiu. viiL 17, whicb makes Ahime- 
ledi the son of Abiatbar, ii)«teuil of tlie r«v(^rse, as eUenhero, 
Berthcau, Oehlcr. and Eeil tliink the line ran thus ; Ahimclech, 
Abiailiar, Abiinilocb, so that Abiatbar was the sou of Ahime- 
lech, while Ahinielech (the second) was tbe sou of Abiather. 
The i'Xiirussion in Mark, "iii [be ditys of Alii:iih:ir ihi- priesi." 
may denote merely that Abialhar was acting as his father'i 
sagan or substitute.* Or, since Abiatbar was, from his long 
association with king David, much more famous than his father, 
his name, although he was not as yet high-priest, may be used 
here by a kind of historical anticipation. 
Amaa't father, libra an Iirartite. Jether an Itbmaelit«. 

1 Sun. xiii. 25. 1 Cliron. ii. II, 

The rabbies say that Jether or Jithra was an Isbmaelile by 
birth, who became an Israelite. So Ewald, who adds thafje 
ther " is a shorter form for " Itbra." An examination of the 
two passages in tbe original makes it evident that the vuiatira 
is due to a copyist's mistake. 

Ammoniieei' allies. Another tlatement. 

The Srriinn of B»lh-n>hdb. and tba Ch*rtoti uid horHmrn mt oTHtms 

BjrttmvTZobt. Iwfniy tltouund foot- potuniR.>nduutor»Trli-mueb«ll,ui4 

n*n, uid of hlHK llunh ■ ihouBiind out of Zobih. So Ihcf biml italnj uid 
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Beth-rehob was one of the little kiDgdoms of Mesopotamia, 
as also were ]VLiacah, Zobah, and Tob petty monarchies of Syria. 
(^ Ish-tob," translated is " men of Tob.*') 

Thus, the names and numbers agree as follows : 

Qjrrians of Beth-4rehob and Zoba, 20,000 Syrians of Zobah, etc. 82,000 
Sttuuis of Ish-tob, 12,000 Syrians of Mnachah, 

Syriana of Maacah, 1,000 (namber not given), [1,000] 

83,000 88,000 

But one passage names ^footmen," the other '^chariots.** 
Eeil speaks of copyist's errors, and Rawlinson thinks that in 
the seventh verse, at the right, the words '^ and horsemen " have 
dropped out after ^ chariots." Dr. Davidson ^ cites approvingly 
Brown of Haddington's explanation, that the Hebrew term ren* 
dered ^ chariots," denotes not only a chariot, but a rider, and 
should probably be translated, in a collective sense, cavalry. It 
is suggested that these troops were a kind of auxiliaries, com- 
monly employed in fighting on horse-back or in chariots, but 
sometimes as foot-soldiers. 

Anah, a HUHU. Borite. Hivite. 

Gen. xxvi. 84.* Gen. xxxvi. 20. Gen. xxxvL 2. 

Lange thinks that the term ^ Hittite " defines the race, '^ Hi- 
vite ** the tribe, and " Horite " (" cave-dweller ") the habitation 
of Anah. There were at least two Anahs, the brother and 
the son, of Zibeou.' 

Or, since the three names differ in the Hebrew by one let- 
ter only, we may with Michaelis and Bertheau ascribe the dis- 
agi'eement to an error of transcription. 

Anak*M aons were Blain, They were expelled. 

And Judah wont against the Canaan* And Caleb drove tlicnce the three 
Itea that dwelt in liebron: (now the sons of Anak, .Shoshal, and Ahiman, 
same of Hebron before tros Kirjath- and Talmai. Jonh. xv. 14. 
arba:) and they slew Sheshai, and Ahi- And thoy rave Ilebron nnto Caleb, 
man, and Talmai. Judg. i. 10. as Moses saia: and lie expelled thenoe 

the three sous of Anak. Judg. i. 20. 

De Wette * strangely asserts that the children of Judah " slew 

' Sacred Hermeneutics, p. 552. * Becri a Anah. 

' Compare Gen. xxxvi. 20 and 24. * Introd. to Old Testi IL 174. 
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(hegamelhree Anakim — Shesliai, Abiman.andTalmai — whoH J 
Caleb had kilJed before." To this we reply : 

1. I£ the three passages refer to the same e\ent, that w 
in the first is attributed to the men of Judah, is, by a comnun J 
figure, ascribed in the other two to Caleb, as leader of the « 
podilion. Moreover, the verb "■ j&rash " employed, in tlie texll \ 
at the right, means, uot only to drive out, to eipel, but ulso ao< I 
cording to Fiit'rst and Geseniua, to destroy* Thus the diacrep- I 
ancy vanishes. Caleb expelled the tlirce Aoakim from HebroOj I 
and from among the living. 

'2. Or, with Koiug and others, wo may refer the contrasted J 
texts to two different events. On this hypothesis, the fint.l 
chapter of Judges does not follow ilie strict chronological order 1 
(verses 11-15, 20, being cited elmoBt verbatim from Joshot 
XV. 13-19, and referring, of course, to the same point of time). 
So that the sequence of events is as follows : Joshua conqucn 
Hebron, and slaughters or puts to flight the Anakim who dwell 
there.' But wliile he is occupied elsewhere, the remnant of 
them return from the land of the Fhilistioes, regain poesemitai 
of Hebron, and inhabit it. Hence, several years later, when dot 
city was assLgne<l to Caleb, he had first to dislodge the Anakin, 
the three leailers of whom were slain in their flight, or in mmdb 
subsequent conflict, by Caleb's adherents. 



The names, though arranged differently, agree except in two 
instances. It is mainluined by the best critics, Alford,* Meyer, 
Robinson, Ebrard, Gardiner, and others, that Lehbens, Thad- 
deus, and Judas the brother of James, were one and the same 
person. Simon Zclotes and Simon the Canaanite were identi- 
cal ; " Zelotes " being the Greek form of the Hebrew term rM- 
dered " Canaanite." As the name " Bartholomew " (son of 
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Talmai) is merely a patronymic, its beaEurer is generally belieyed 

to have been the same with ^ Nathanael/' John L 45. 

iUo't fMiher, Maachah. Bis grandmother, 

2 Cbron. xt. IS. 1 Kings xt. 2, S, 10. 

In ancient Persia, the king sometimes for political reasons 

adopted a mother. When Cyrus conquered Astyages, he, in 

ordec to conciliate a certain portion of the people, adopted 

Amytis, or Mandane as his moUier. Mr. Newman ^ ingeniously 

suggests that Asa adopted, in like manner, the mother of the 

deceased king ; hence she became queen-mother of the realm, 

though afterwards deposed on account of her idolatry.' 

Ata removed the high-placet, L^ them undisturbed. 

2 Chron. xiv. Z, 5. 1 Kings xy. 14. 

BShr, Thenius, Bertheau, and others say that the high places 
dedicated to idols were destroyed ; while those dedicated to Je- 
hovah were allowed to remain, since his true servants, having 
been long accustomed to them,' might have been grieved by 
their removaL Keil thinks that the second text merely implies 
that the king did not succeed in carrying out thoroughly his 
reforms. Rawlinson suggests that the above texts refer to 
different limes; Asa, in the early part of his reign, putting 
down idolatry with a strong hand, but in his later years, when 
his character had deteriorated,^ allowing idol-worship to creep 
in agEun. 

Sedan, a judge of Israel. Bis name not mentioned, 

1 Sam. xii. 11. Jndges vii.-xil. 

Gassel and Davidson, with the Chaldee and the rabbies, refer 
^Bedan" to Samson, — Bedan being equivalent to Ben-Dan, 
a Danite. Ewald deems the name a corruption of Abdon. 

But KeU and Kennioott, with the Septuagint, Syriac, and 
Arabic, take it as a copyist's blunder, for Barak, ^13 for p*^!!. 

Caleb's /atJker, Jephunneh. Bur, Bezron. 

Josh. xiv. 6. 1 Chron. ii. 50. 1 Chron. U. 18. 

' Hist, of Heb. Monarchy, p. 150, 151. ' 1 Kings xt. 18. 

• 1 Kings Ui. 2, 8. « See 2 Chron. xvi. 7-12. 
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There were, as Ewald, Keil, and other* lliiiik, two or three 
men who bore (he aame of Caleb. Besidca, the term " bod,* 
in Eome of tlie uliove texts, may mean simply " desceudaaL" 

As to the rtisagroeraent of 1 Chron, li. 19 and 60, respedjng 
Caleb's relation to Ephrath and to Hur, Rawllnsoo and Be^ 
Iheaa place a period after "Caleb" in the fiftieth verse, aitd 
read thus : '' Tbeao (referring to the preceiling) wer« the sou 
of Caleb. "ITie sons of Hur, the first-born of Ephratab, wero 
Shobal," elc. This relieves the eniire dilBeuIiy. 

Were mereh/ mb»u}Utd. 

Juilc. i. 38, SQ, St, iS. 

It is to be iiote<l that the texts nt the left are coudied in 
general terms, and refer parlieularly to the louthempart of 
Palestine. 

Masius ' mainlains that Joshua -swept over this region in too 
rapid a manniT (o ilepopnkle it eiiiirely. All thai ho neeiled 
was to strike such terror into the hearts of bis enemies that they 
would no longer make a stanii agiuiist him. All whom he 
pnrsaed, he destroyed ; but he did not slop to search into every 
possible hiding place. This was left to be done by each tribe 
ID its own inheritance. 

To teach Imtl tear. 

Jade- iU. 3. 



They were spared for a two-fold reason ; one part being 
brought out in the two former texts, the other in ttie latter l«xt 
Israel was put to the proof by the opportunity of teaming to 
wage war rightly against the enemies of God and his kingdom. 

Chriit bort hit ovm croit. It wa* borne by Simon. 

John Kix. IT. Lnko xxiiL S6. 

Jesus may have home the cross liimself, until his failing 
strength caused a transference of the burden to Simon, whom 
Meyer takes to have been a slave, selected on account of the 
indignity of the required service. From Luke, Ehrard iaUn 

' See In KeU on Jcwb. x. M. 
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that Simon did not bear the cross alone, bat merely went behind 
Jesus, and aided him in canying it. 

Christ's last drink of one kind. Of a different kind. 

Thej gare bin Tinegar to drinlr. And thev gave him to drink, wIda 

■United with gall: and when he had mfngled with myrrh: but he reoeired 

tawted thereof, he would not drink, tlnot. Mark xv. 28. 
Matt. xxTii. 81. 

From a comparison of Matt xxvii. 34 and 48, it is dear 
that drink was twice offered to Jesus while on the cross. The 
first time, the wine drugged with hitter narcotics, the effect of 
which wonld be to stupefy him, he did not receive. Afterward, 
some drink free from drugs was given him, which he accepted.^ 

The word rendered ** vinegar " means, according to Grotius, 
Robinson, Davidson,' and others, simply poor or cheap wine^ 
sodi as was used by the poorer class. The word translated 
*• gall " denotes, secondarily, anything bitter, — wormwood, 
poppy, myrrh, and the like.' • 

Christ's genealogy, — one form . A diverse form. 

And Jaoob begat Joieph the hnsband And J««ii8 himself began to be abont 
of Marjr, of whom was bom Jesus, who thirty years of age. being (as was sup- 
li oUled Christ. If att i. 16. posed) the son of Joseph, which was 

the aon oi HeW. Luke ill. 23. 

There are two principal theories respecting these genealogies. 

1. That held by Alford, Ellicott, Hervey, Meyer, Mill, 
Patritius, Wordsworth, and others — that both genealogies are 
JostpKs ; Matthew exhibiting him as the legal heir to the throne 
of David, that is, naming the successive heirs of the kingdom 
from David to Jesus the reputed son of Joseph ; while Luke gives 
Joseph's private genealogy or actual descent This theory is very 
ingeniously and elaborately set forth in Lord Arthur Hervey's 
work * upon the subject, to which the reader is referred. 

2. That held by Auberlen, Ebrard, Greswell^ Kurtz, Lange^ 

* Sec John xix. 29, 80. 

' Sftcred Ilermcneatics, p. 561. 

' In the Septnagint it stands for wormwood, Prov. v. 4; for poppy. Dent. 
xxix.(17)18. 

* " The Genealogies of our Lord/' London, 1858. See on the other side, 
Mr. Holmes in Kitto, ii. 92-102 (last edition). Also, Ehraid, *' The Gospel 
Hlttoiy/' pp. 149-1S8. 
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XJgbtfoot, Micluielia, Neander, Bobinsoa, Surenliusius, WieselVi 1 
and others — that Matthew gives Joseph's, and Luke, M;u7^ ] 
genealogy. Although the alleged discrepaociM may be re- I 
moved upon eithur hypothesis, yet we must give the preferenoi j 
to the secoDil. for the foUowiD^ roaaona. 

(1) The laltpr theory BCeras supported by several < 
CbrUtiaii writers, — Origcn, Ireiiaeus, Xeitullian, Athiuiaaiii% I 
and Justin Martyr.' 

(2) It is indirectly ooo&rmed by Jewish tradition. Li^il> J 
foot* citeE from the Talmudic writers concerning the pains o(.] 
bell, the Elatemeut that Mary the daughter of Ildi was eeeu in I 
the infernal regions, sujlcring horrid tortures.' Ttiie si 
illustrates, not otdy the bitter animosily of ihe Jews toward J 
the Christian religion, but also the fact that, according ta 
received Jewish tradition, Marg wat the daughter of Belis 
hence, that it is her genealogy whidi we finit in Luke, 

(Oj This theory shows us in what wuy Christ wus the "Son 
of David." If Mary was the daughter of Hell, then Jesus wu 
strictly a descendant of David, not only Ugedly, through bii 
reputed father, but actually, by direct personal descent, throng 
hia mother. The latter conraderation is one of the very firtt 
interest and importance. 

(4) Thb theory affords a very simple t!iplanatioD of tlM 
whole matter. Mary, since she had no brothers, was to 
heiress ; therefore her husband, according to Jevrish law, wu 
reckoned among her father's &mily, as his ton. So that JosefA 
was the actual son of Jacob, and the legal son of Hcli. In a 
word, Matthew sets forth Jesus' right to the theocratic ermn ; 
Luke, his natund pedigree. The latt«r employs Jose]^'i 
name, instead of Mate's, in accordance with the Isntelite law 
that " genealt^es must be reckoned by fathers, not motben.' 
For the remaiQing difficulties of the case, see discnsdoD else- 
where. 

> Sm Eitto, il 
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CkriM^B loMt tour, — ■ one account, A different statunent 

Matt. xix. 1; xx. 17, 29; xxi. 1. John x. 40; xi. 17,54; xli.l. 

These two series of texts seem to represent Jesus' joumeyings 
somewhat differently. But, as Ebrard/ Robinson,' Gardiner,* 
and others have shown, they refer to different points of time. 
When Jesus took his final departure from Galilee, he went up 
to Jerusalem, where he attended the feasts of tabernacles and 
ol dedication ; then withdrew to Perea beyond Jordan. Thence 
he went to Bethany, where he raised Lazarus, and to Jeru- 
salem, whence he retired to ^ Ephraim," where he tarried a 
little,^ and taught Thence he returned toward Jerusalem, by 
the way of Jericho, where he healed the blind men and visited 
Zaodieus, and arrived at Bethany six days previous to his*final 
passover. Some of the above texts refer to one portion, 
others, to another porUon, of these journeys. 

Ckriefe miracles yoete concealed. Were promulgated. 

Matt. ix. 80; Mark t. 48. Mark ▼. 19; Luke vii. 22. 

These two series of texts refer to quite different circum- 
stances. Wherever a report of the signs and wonders wrought 
by Christ was likely to be conveyed without a right conception 
of his person and doctrine, there he suffered not the report to 
be carried.' It was fitting that the fears of the Gadarenes 
should be allayed by knowledge of the ^ great things ^ which 
the Lord had done for the poor demoniac In Galilee and 
Judea there was, on the other hand, very great danger, says 
Ebrard, of confirming the people in their carnal expectations 
of the Messiah, and even of producing disorder. 

Ckriefe resurrection, — certain narratives. Different account of tt. 

Matt, xxviii. 1-10; Mark xvi. 1-14. Lake xxiv.1-12 ; John xx. 1-18. 

Owing to the condensed and somewhat fragmentary nature 
of these several narratives, and their neglect of strict chrono- 
logical sequence, they present some difficulties and apparent 

^ Gospel History, sections 79-85. ' EngUsb Harmony, sections 81-111. 

* Greek Harmony, sections 76-112. * John xi. 54. 

• See Smith's Bib. Diet, U. 1858. 
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discrepancies. Tliere is, however, not ihe least doubt llutl, it 
we knew all iliu circumatances of the case, ilio.-e which we note 
know would l>e seen to fit perfectly into their ajipropriate places 
in the narrative* Moreover, it is to tie remarlteii that no one 
of the sacred writers gives, or inteuded to give, all the dreum- 
Btaoces. Each selects those particulara which seemed to him 
most important, passing by iiil«rmedtate incidents. 

The following Bummary of the case is given by TEobinson,* 
"At early dawn on tlie lirst Any of the week, the woraen who 
bad attended on Jc^us, viz. VLaxj MagiLileno, Murv ibe niodier 
of James, Jonnna, Salome^ and others* went out with spices to 
the sepulchre, in order further to embalm the Lord's body. They 
inquire among themselves, who should remove for them tho 
stone which closed tbe sepulchre. On their arrival they find 
tlie stone already taken away ; for there had been an earthquake, 
and an anjjel had descended and rolled aw.iy ihe stone, and sat 
upon it, so that the keepers became as dead men for terror. 
Tbe Lord had risen. The women knowing nolbing of all this, 
are amazed ; they enter the tomb, and find not the body of the 

' Ebrard {Gospel Hialory, pp. 59-60) fffTM, ftwn personal obserradon, 
a case sbowinz how the knowlcdm of a hiiberto nnknavn drramalinca 
will often rcduro several ijliironlitnt inrlilcnts lo harmonious roDsecntion. 
A mpgHcnscr N. by name, was scnc fVom ZUHrh to PrSSIkon on the occa- 
sion of an ouibieak in Iho latter plore. Acconlfngly Kbrerd wa* Infbnnad 
by one trustworthy person that N. waa sent, late In the evcnlo?, witli ■ 
letter to 1>. ; another toUl him that N. whs eent in llie evening to P., Int, 
after KOins a siiort distiini^c, returned with the report that Iho alarm-beU 
had already liecn run^ in P.; a third related tliat two mesaeDKeiB badbeea 
sent an lioricback to 1'. ; and a fOnrth that N. bad sent two men on bona- 
baol; CO P. These seeminE discrepancies vanished, when Khrard Qllenrerf 
learned from N. himself i hat he had Indeed bvcn sent, but nict on Iheny 
two messPnEers from F., who reported tlie outbreak of tho riot; that bo 
tumcil back with them lo Ziirich. wbcte bo immediately procnrod bonM 
for them, and sent Ihcm hack lo quiet the people in P. We tbm axe, tliat 
once In poescsslon of tho thread of the narrative. It Is an easy matterM 
arrantK upon it seemingly rolraelory and incompallbte circonutancM. 

• See Uiblioihocs Sacra for Feb. ISIS, pp. 18T, isa. 

■ Thero were two distinct parties of women. This fkct reHsTM MTVil 
difflcnlile*. See under "Niunbera" and "Time." 
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Lord, and are greatly perplexed. At this time, Mary Magdalene 
impressed with the idea that the hodj had been stolen away, 
leaves the sepulchre and the other women, and rnns to the city 
to tell Peter and John.^ The rest remain in the tomb, and im- 
mediately two angels appear, who announce unto them that Je- 
sus was risen from the dead, and give them a charge in his name 
for the apostles. They go out quickly from the sepulchre, and 
proceed in haste to the city to make this known to the disciples. 
On the way, Jesus meets them, permits them to embrace his 
feet, and renews the same charge to the apostles. The women 
relate these things to the disciples ; but tiieir words seem to 
them as idle tales ; and they believed them not 

Meantime, Peter and John had run to the sepulchre ; and enter- 
ing in had found it empty ; but the orderly arrangement of the 
grave-dothes and of the napkin convinced John that the body 
had not been removed by violence or by friends ; and the germ of 
a belief arises in his mind that the Lord had risen. The two 
returned to the city. Mary Magdalene, who had again followed 
them to the sepulchre, remained standing and weeping before it ; 
and looking in she saw two angels sitting. Turning around, she 
sees Jesus, who gives to her also a solemn charge for bis disciples.'' 

It will be seen that this sunmiary comprises nearly every in- 
cident mentioned by the four evangelists. Ebrard' concurs 
labstantially in the view here given. 

As to the fact that according to Mark the women said noth- 
ing to any man, while according to Matthew they ran to carry 
the tidings to the disciples, Ebrard thinks that the women act- 
ually hastened back to the city with the intention of telling the 
message, but, on their arrival, found the aix)stlcs in such a state 
of depression and gloom that from fear of ridicule they did not 
at first venture to do their errand. *• Disobedient, indeed, they 

* Peter and John appear to have lod^^ed that ni^ht in a place separate 
ftom the other apostles. Griesbach thinks that the apostles at this time 
were scattered throaffhout the city among those who were friendly to their 
canse. — See Bib. Sacra, p. 172, note. 

* Gospel History, pp. 447, 448. 

2S» 
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had DO wisli to be ; but they put off from one iiioin«it to U 
other what they fouwi it so hard to teil, anii what hannonUtd 
so httle with ilic laracntalious thut were heard oil around." 

Or, it mav be that Mark refers na above to one party of the 
women, while Matthew alludes to the other party. 

Witli reference to the fact that Jesnssuffered not MaryMis- 
dalene to touch him, hut permitted the other women to embrace 
hiB feel.' it is to bo noted that different Greek words are em- 
ployed in tiie two cases. Ehrard, in tlio latter instance, render^ 
"Hold me not; I have not yet ascended." Kiithymiua and 
Theophylact, followed by Archliishop Thomson,* interpret thus: 
'■ Death has now set a gulf between us. Touch aoU as yoo 
once might have done, this body which is now glorified by iti 
conqnest over death, for with this Iwdy I ascend to the Father." 
Meyer thinks »the wished to ascertain whether the Saviour, whom 
she recognized, \ras present in hi? material form, or with a 
spiritual body. She sought (o obtain by th« sense of tow^ 
the knowledge which the eye could not give her. 

For other points of difficulty, see under "Numbers" and 
"Time." 
Chritfi revelation of truth, eompUte. JfucA i^t back by Ib'm. 

All Ihlniri Ihit I bnre tinrd or aj I hiTc r<'t """T Ibinit* to ■; mio 
John I'v. IS. ' John ii'vl7ia. *"' 

May not the first text mean, " All things that I have betri 
from my Father, tehich were designed /or you at pmetU, I 
have made known to yon. The message which I rec^ved for 
you I have faithfully communicated." Everytiing which the 
Father had, up to that time, wished him to make known, be 
bad made known to them. 

Alford thinks that the first passage Is prolep^cally spokoi 
of the state in which he would place them under the SpA 
A future event, viewed as determined aad certain, is spoken of 
aa having already taken place. The "many things," of tlw 
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•eooncl text, are what was taught by the Sayioor after his 

resnrrection,' and by the Holj Spirit at a subsequent time. 

Chritf$ u$e of parahU* unvarying. Parable9 sometitnes omitted. 

Matt. xiii. 84. Matt. t.-tIL 

Ebrard ' has correctly pointed out that the first passage has 

reference to a particular occasion. ^ Christ's words, that day, 

were parabolical." 

AmM hfgklif exalted, Entirely unnoticed, 

Dan. IL 48. Dan. iii. 12. 

Bertholdt thinks it very strange that Daniel, who was so 
lof^ in office, is not mentioned in connection with his three 
friends. But, as Bertholdt himself admits, Daniel may have 
been absent, at this time, from the capital upon some business 
of state. Herzfeld supposes that not all the dignitaries of the 
empire were invited to the dedication of the image, and that 
Daniel was not included among those who received invitations. 

Daoid detained at SauVe court. Not thus detained. 

And DftTid came to Saal, and stood But David went and returned from 

bdbre him : and he loved him frreatly : Saul to feod his father's sheep at Beth- 

•nd he beeame hU armor>bearer. 1 lehem. 1 8am. xvii. 15. 
Sam. ztL 21. 

Tlie mere fact that David '^ stood before " Saul, and became 

his '^armor-bearer" (adjutant) by no means necessitates the 

supposition tliat David remained constantly afterward in Saul*s 

service. If, as we know, Joab had (en armor-bearers,* Saul 

probably had at least as many, and, among them, some skilled 

in war. So that, when Saul's melancholy left him, he doubtless 

allowed David to return to his father's serv'ice. The second 

text, according to Keil, asserts that David ^went back and 

forth from Saul to feed his father's sheep in Bethlehem." In 

zviiL 2, we see David taken into permanent employ by Saul. 

Jkwid/oiH>idden to build temple, ^one reason, A different reason. 

1 Chron. xvii. i-d, 12. 1 Chron. xxvili. 8. 

Here is not, as De Wette * imagines, a contradiction, but two 
eoDcnrrent reasons for the same thing, neither of which ex- 

^ See Lake xxiv. 27; Acts i. 8. ' Gospel History, pp. 245, 246. 

•Bee 2 8am. xriii. 15. «Iiicrod. to Old Test., U. 297. 
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eludes the other. Jtrbovah bad Qot as yet retjuireil the baildiug 
of a temple, iieitLer wouJi] Daiid be llie proper laaa to buil4 
such an edifice. Keither tbe appropriate time uor the fit maa 
had come. 
DavicT* offlcen, — on* litt. A ttiffcrmt tUt. 

a Bwn. viiL 16-18. 2 Sam. xx. 2S-M. 

In tbi» case there was an interval of more than twenty yearb 
Daring that time, as might have been anlidpateil, some cbanges 
oooorred, either by death or displncemcnt. As to the fact that, 
in the first passage, Ahiioelech the son, and tn the second AM- 
athar the fatlicr, i»i spoken of ns priest.* see oiidcr "Abimdedi^ 
priesthood." " Seraiub," "Shavsha," "SJushii," and "Shem' 
were different forms of the same name. 
Ikaid'i Tfiation to Arhiiih vinfrnnSly, PleotanL 

1 Sum. Ksi. ia-15. 1 Sara. xktIL 3-0; lalx. M. 
Several years inl^rvened lietwcen the two visits to the 
Philistine king. During that period David had been fiercely 
persecuted by Saul ; and Achish, aware of this fact, kindly 
received the Hebrew fugitive, with the hope that he would 
prove a viiluulile ally against Saul, their common enemy. 
Fuerst, Geseuius, and llcngstenbcrg think that " Achish " wai 
the person:d name, and " Abimelech " ' (he hereditaiy title of 
the Philistine monarch. 
David't soa>, — one list. A teamd I'M. A thirtl litt. 

2 Sara. V. U-I6. 1 Chron. iii. 5-6. ] ChroQ. xir. S-T. 

SlmTTimDah. Shlmeab. Sharamm. 

F.I i shun. Elblinraa. Eliahna. 

ElfaOa- EliBila. Bccliada. 

Elipbalet. EUpliclet. Eliphalet. 

Kllphclet. Klpalct. 

Nog&b. Nopah. 

We give merely the dijfcrfneet of the three lists. Hiere ii 
not tl)e least doubt that these variations arose almost entiidf 
from the blunders of copyists. Of the first two names, vA 
the fourth, in each series, no more need be said. "Beeliada* 



> Comp. Bible Commei]tBi7 on 2 Sun. tUI. IT. 
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k a different form of '^Eliada" — oooSpounded with Baal^ 
instead of EL One " Eliphelet," or « Elpalet," together with 
** Nogah," as Eawlinson and Keil think, died in infancy, hence 
fa omitted in Samuel, fiashi and others say that ^ Chileab," 
2 Sam. iii. 3, is another name for ^ Daniel," 1 Chron. iii. 1 ; 
Honbigant and Rawlinson maintain that we have here a tran- 
scriber's mistake. 

Dtofiets 9on» priests* No priests except house of Aaron, 

2 Sam. Tiii. 18. Nam. iii. 10; xvi. 40. 

The Hebrew word " cohCn," used in the first text, means not 
only a prtestj but also a ^ servant, a minister, a counsellor per- 
forming service." So Fuerst, KeU, Movers, and Saalschiitz. 
Gesenius and DeWette take the meaning to be, domestic 
priests, or spiritual advisers. Ewald' thinks that the priestly 
dignity was by divine direction extended to David ; Mr. 
Plmnptre,* that David and his sons may have been admitted to 
<(an honorary, titular priesthood." 

Dauid tempted by the Lord,* Tempted by Satan. 

Hm anirer of the Lobd was kindled And Satan stood up against Israel, 

■faimt Imrad, and he moved David and provoked David to number larael. 

agalnft them to aaj, Go, number Israel 1 Chron. xxi. 1. 
•Bd Jodah. 2 Sam. xxiv. 1. 

It is consistent with Hebrew modes of thought that whatever 
oocors in the world, under the overruling providence of God, 
— whatever he suffers to take place, — should be attributed 
to his agency. In not preventing, as he might have done, its 
occurrence, he is viewed as in some sense bringing about the 
event. Hence the act of Satan might be, in this indirect way, 
veferred back to Grod, as the Governor of the universe. 

Another explanation is, that the Hebrew word "satto*** 
when used, as in the second text, without the article, denotes 

1 History of Israel, iii. 1S8, 200. 

* Smith's Bible Diet., iii. 2576. 

* See pp. 79-81 ir^fra. Also Stanley, History of Jewish Church, p. 63 

* See this word applied to the angel which withstood Balaam, Nam. zzfa* 
12; to David, 1 Sam. xxix. 4; to Hadad, 1 Kings xi. 14. 
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umply on advtrta^, tience Boothroyd, Davidsoo,' and 
Hcrvcy ' render, " Au adversary stood up Against laroeL" 
The latter critic also intorpreta the first text thus: "For oM 
moved David against them " ; adding that Gome annamwt 
person, who proved himself on enemy to tlie best int«reeta fli 
David And IsnuJ, urged tiie king to number the people. 

David't warriors, — one lilt. A different I'M. 

2 Sum. xKili. 8-39. 1 Cbron. xi. 11-lT. 

With reference to suoh copyist's variations aa tlararite and 
Ilaruritc, Shammah and Shammoth, Ancthotliite and AntothiU^ 
Barhumite and Boliorumite, further remark is saperfluoiu. 
The first list contains thirtj-ono nami^s; the second, forty-seven. 
Of the first thirty-one DiuDes of the passage in Chronicles tltara 
arc four not found in the list in Samuel, and, conversely, five 
names In the catalogue of Samuel do not appear in the other 
list. This difference is eiplicvblo upon the hypothesis (hat 
the two lists refi-r to sonu'what difft.TeiH limes. Tlio list in 
Chronicles refers to the time when David became ^ug over all 
Israel (see vs. 10) ; the other probably points to a later epo^ 
During the interval, some persons died or left the army, and 
others took their places.' 

It is conceded by critics generally that the original text of 
the eighth verse in Samuel has suffered from copylsta, bat 
should be translated substantially thtis, " Jashobeam the Hacl^ 
monite, the chief of the captains, he swung his spear ow 
eight hundred sliun at once." So Hervey, Keil, 
Gcseuius,' and others, who decide that the correct 
found in Chronicles. According to the best authorities, tlw 
words rendered "Adino the Esnite" should be interpreted 
" ke lifted up, neung, or In-andithed hit tpear " ,- so that ihs 
italic words in the English version are atmecessaiy. 

' Introd. to Old Teat., i[. SS. 

' Bible Commcntury on 2 Sam. xxiv. 1. 

* See Rawllnson In Bible CommentarT od 1 Cbron. xL M, 

* DiSMcWllons, I. TI-138. 

* Tbeuon*, pp. eB4, MU. 
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MdomitM cbttrueted UraeTs passage. Permiited it. 

Nam. XX. 18-21 ; Jodg. xi. 17, 18. Deat. ii. 4, 8. 

At firsty when the Israelites approached the precipitous, 

well-nigh impregnable western frontier, the Edomites refused 

Uiem transit ; but when the Israelites had ^ compassed the land 

of Edom,'* and came to the open, unprotected eastern border, 

the Edomites no longer dared to assume a hostile attitude 

tovnurd them.^ 

Mdomites refused supplies. Furnished them. 

Nam. XX. 19, 20. Dcat. ii. 28, 29. 

As we have seen, the Edomites at first refused hospitalities 
to the Israelites ; but at the later period they made a virtue of 
necessity, and sought to turn the matter to their own advantage 
by selling the necessaries of life to the Israelites. 

As to the similar fact that the Moabites did not ^ meet the 
Israelites with bread and water" (Deut. zxiii. 3, 4); though 
they ** sold " them these article? (Deut. ii. 28, 29), Kurtz ' sees, 
in the first circumstance, ^ a proof of their indifference, if not 
of their hostile feelings toward the Israelites,'' and in the last, 
^ simply a manifestation of their selfish and grasping disposition." 

MU corrected his sons. Did not correct them, 

1 Sam. ii. 28/24. 1 Sam. hi, 18. 

That is, he reproved them either too leniently, or not till 

they had become hardened and ungovernable. His attempts 

at discipline amounted to nothing. 

JCUakim succeeded Josiah, Succeeded Jehoahaz, 

2 Kings xxiii. 84. 2 Chron. xxxri. 4. 

BShr and Bawlinson take the words, ^in the room of Josiah," 

as indicating that Nechoh regarded Jehoahaz simply as a usurper 

-»the latter having been raised to the throne without Nechoh's 

consent 

SKmelcch, indigent. Sad a competence. 

Rath i. 1. Rath L 21. 

To Bertholdt's '^ discrepancy," Davidson replies that the 

* So Hengstenberg, Kefl, Leake, Robinson, and othsn. 

• Hlsloiy of O. C. iiL 886. 
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grandfathers, or odier near relatives.' Thia is Kelt's view. 
On the other hood, Berlheau. Movers, and Rawliuson main- 
tain that the two lists refer to tlie same period, and were drawn 
from much fuller documenta; tiie differences between the liaM 
being due to condensaijon and omissioa on the part of tho 
authors, as well as to the blunders of copyist*. 

Davidson' says that the variations between the lists sbonlii 
not be pronounrad " corrupUons," unless it could be Ehown tint 
they refer to exactly the same lime. The catalogue in Nehe- 
miah relates to an earlier period. Yet the interval between 
tliem was not great, since several persons named in Nehemiaii 
were still alive accortUng to the account in Chronicles, 

Gerihom'! Tetalimt, — name*. Diferent namea. 

His father, Mo«?9, Ex. U. S3. K^aiaaeb, Jndg. xrilL 30. 

Ills aoD, Ubni, 1 Cbroa. vi. 30. Lasdui, 1 Ctiron. xxiii. I. 

It is generally admitted that, in Judges, for " Mauaaseh' wt 
Bbonld read "Moses," — the name having been diignifed ^ 
Jewish copyists, to prer^it supposed disgraoe to Mom> r»- 
BiddDg from the idolatry of his grandson.* Ubni and Laadu 
are, probably, mere variations of the same name. 
Oibaonitti UMPa Wmtt*. Semnant q^ AmoriM, 

Joeb. zl. 10. S Sub. xxL S. 

The term " Jjnorite " is often used in a. comprehensive senses 
as equivalent to " Canaanite" ; and espediall; as denoting that 
part of the Cauaanite nation inhabitjng the hill-coantiy, that 
is, the Hivites.* As the Canaaniles, vrith the exception of tb« 
Gibeonites and a few others, were supposed to be exterminate^ 
the latter may well have been styled the "remnant" of tbe 
Amoritee or Canaanites. 

Several analogous cases may as well be conudeied hen. 

■ Sw intliiiBtkui In Lake I. tl. 1 
d(«d in Herror'i " Genealoglw of oi 

■ imnxl. to Old Tetf., IL 18T. 
' So Basbl, Klntchl, and the oidci. 
* Oonpat* Gen. a*. IB, and Kun. xlU. M; Daot L 90, IL 
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Blnm^M mother a JTopiUaUfs. A Danite. 

1 Kings TiL 14. 2C]iron. U*U. 

Biihr, Blont,^ and ThenioB saj that she was of the neigh- 
boring citj '^Dan," in the tribe of Naphtali, bordering upon 
lyre, henoe she married a man of the latter country. 

Jo§^'9 purtktuen MidignUea. l8hnuielUe$. 

Geo. xxxviL 28, S6. Gen. xxxvii. 25, 38. 

KeO thinks the two tribes were often confounded on aooount 
of their common descent from Abraham and the similarity of 
their customs and mode of life. Lange suggests that Ish- 
maelites may have been the proprietors of the carayan, which 
was made up mostly of Midianitea. 

Momnf wife a MidUmiU woman. An Ethiopian, 

£x. iL 16, 21. Num. xii. 1. 

Possibly *^ Cushite " and ^ Midianite " may be used inter- 
changeably (see Hab. iii. 7). A better solution is that Zipporah 
had diedy and Moses was married to a woman of Ethiopian 
origin. Ewald' adopts the latter opinion, also maintaining that 
Keturah was a wife taken by Abraham during the thirty-eight 
years wluch he lived after Sarah's death. 

OUd-^dom a Oiitite, A Levite. 

2 Sam. yi. 10. 1 Chron. xr, 17, 18, 21. 

He was called '^ Grathite," or ^ Gittite/' because bom in the 

Levitical dty of Gath-rimmon (Keil), or living at Moresheth- 

gath (Ewald).* 

Woman a Oanaanite, A 8]/roii)henician, 

Matt. XY. 22. Mark rii. 26. 

She lived in that part of Canaan called ^ Syro-Phoenida,'* 
and was herself a ^ Greek," that is, a GentiUy as opposed to a 
Jew* (see Bom. ii. 9, 10). 

We now return from our digression. 

Bnaol and Jehu anointed by Elijah, By ElisJia, 

1 Kings xix. 15, 16. 2 Kings viii. 7-15; ix. 1-10. 

The word ^ anoint," in the first passage, is used figuratively, 

* Golnd Jences, pp. 117, 118 (Am. ed.). * Hist, of Israel, ii. 178, note. 

* Hlstmy of Isnel, iiL 127. * Smith's Bib. Diet., U. 967, and i7. S148. 
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X. 8, to denote " diWuc eon8»!cratioD t 
and prophetic oiBces.'' ElijiiU did cot, says Biihr, understand 
the anointing literally. He was Bimply required to announce, 
either in person or by proxy, to the three men named, their 
divine call to the performance of regiil or prophetic fanctioni. 
And the injunction (correctly rendered. " And thou shall go 
and anoint") left Elijah free to clioose his own lime for 
executing tlicse commissions. Doubtless he gave it in charge 
to Etifihn, iiis successor, to carry out to the full irlml teffiaiiked 
uoaccompl islied. 

Baekiah redaccd to poeerlj/. Fouetted great trtaiarrt. 

3 Kings xviii, 14-10. ba. xxxin. S, t. 

The second passage refers to the latter part of Uewldth'* 

re'gn, when be enjoyed great prosperity, and many brou^t 

" gifts " and " presents " to him, and be was " maj^ified in the 

sight of all nations." ' Thus his fortunes were fully retrieved. 

Baekiah'apaaiimtT unefuolteif. BiirpoMttd bj/ Jotiah't, 

2 Ctaroa. rxx se, S Chron. xxxt. IS. 

Hezekiah's feast surpassed all that preceded it since tlie days 
of Solomon, but was itself eclipsed by the later one of king 
Josiah. The superiority of Josiah's passover consisted in tbesa 
points, — " All Judah and Israel " participated ; it wu held oa 
tho legal day; and all the people were ceremonially clan.' 
This was not tme of Hezekiah's passover. 
Ismelites' condition in dtKrt oan^ortMe. Then eruhirwf prfondwu. 

Deat.ll.T;][xxli.IS,]4. Ex.xri. S, ■; Niun.xl.4-fc 

It is clear, from the narrative, that the people were, at Mne 
particular tjmes, in a state of destitotion,* but that generally 
they were well supplied with food, and abundantly so npeo 
certain occasions. As to the alleged impossibility of >o vast* 
multitude,* together with their flocks and herds, finding iha 
needful sustenance during thur wanderings in the deurt, it it 

■ S Chron. xxxiL 3S, 37-30. 

■ Compare 3 Cbron. xxx. 2, 1, 17-30, and zxzv. IB. 
•Dent. vili. «,1S. 

* EwaU saj*. " aboat two nllUoiii," Hlrtcor of Ir*^ IL IM. 
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to be carbfolly noted that, from the present sterile and desolate 
condition of the Sinaitic peninsola, we cannot infer that in 
fonner times it was equally barren and dreary as now. Eminent 
terelleiB and sdiolars assign, for believing that that territory 
wu far more productive than at present, the following reasons. 

Ewald ' : ^ Destruction of good land by sand thrown upon it 
by the winds of the desert **; ^ change in the temperature of 
the soil"; and ^increasing idleness or barbarism in the in- 
hriiitanta, which is indisputable in this case." 

Stanley,' following Ritter : The considerable decrease of the 
vegetation of the wftdys (valleys) ; the denudation of the soil by 
the rothlen destruction of acada-trees in manufacturing charcoal, 
the diief article of traffic ; and the diminution of the population, 
cooseqoentiy of the size and number of cultivated spots. 

'^When Niebuhr^ visited that country, at the beginning of 
die last century, large supplies of vegetable produce were 
exported regularly to Egypt, showing that the original fertility 
was not even then exhausted." 

Ritter * speaks of the ^ colonies, chapels, churches, hospices, 
oonventa, bishoprics, and Christian communities," existing tiiere 
to late as between the third and seventh centuries of our era ; 
and of the fact that there was ^ more building, more artificial 
irrigation, more culture of the palm-tree, and more agricultural 
prosperity in general " than is seen there in later times. 

Stanley ' mentions the ^ numerous remains of cells, gardens, 
houses, chapels, and cliurches, now deserted and ruined," which 
go to show that the desert was not always the dreary waste that 
it is now. And Ewald' says that ^ the most recent travellers 
have repeatedly remarked that the country shows dear indications 

> Vol. U. p. 197. 

* Sinai and Palestine, pp. 25-29 (American edition). 

* Bible Commentaiy, i. 246. 

* Geography of Palestine and Sinaitic Peninsula, L 10, 11 (Gage's trans* 
lation. 

*Psge29. 
•Fi«el97. 
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of having been formerly much more enleuBively coltiTsted." 
The legitim&l« inference is, tbat the " wilderness of Sinai ' wu 
formerly vastly more productive and populous than at present. 
The following may be ennineraied as means of support en- 
joyed by the Israelites during the forty years' sojourn in the 

1. 77ie miracle of the manna, continued throughonL F.X. 
ivi. 35. 

2. Tlie milk and JUdi of Iheir flock* and herd*. TheycMM 
out of Egypt with "very much cattle" (Ex. xii, 38). Prot 
Palmer,' the latest and most Bdeutific explorer of the Stnaitic 
country, snys tliat the iloeks and herds of the Israelites "would 
afford them ample means of subsistence, as do those of the 
Arabs of the present day, whom they undoubtedly resembled 
in their mode of life." 

3. AgrieuUure to a certain extent, "We are not to imagine 
that tliej Ept'iit their tinn; in marching and countermarching, 
in military order, through the desert, "striking camp in tba 
morning and pitching it again at night, daily, for forty jeua— 
and tlml within the compass of a few htmdred milea." It k 
altogether probable that, during the thirty-eight yean' the 
inddents of which were not recorded by the sacred writer, tho 
people led, for the most part, a tranquil and comparattrdy 
tettled life ; being scattered over a very wide exteat of lent 
tory, and engaging somewhat in the cultivation of the scuL 

Dr. Davidson* observes: "As the tracts in which tbey 
roamed were very fertile in some places, producing a great 
variety of vegetables and fruit ; as there were Domeruu 
villages and posts tliroughont it; the Israelites were not widMMit 
the natural and spontaneous productions of the earth. "Dtej 
tilled the oases, and reaped the produce." 

4. Some iniercowu and traffic mtk other natiotu. Hm 

• Desert of the Exodni, p. 428 (Amsricsa edition). 

• See Dent. ii. H. 

• Inlrod. to Old Test., L SU, SIT. As to itatkn 
" Places." 
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Israelites bad, besides their flocks and herds, gold and silver in 
considerable qnandties, and could procure certain necessaries 
of life from the IshmaeliteSy Midianltes, and Edomites, among 
whom the J were. 

As to their Jloeh and herds, these found sufficient pasturage 
in the numerous fertile wftdjrs through which they roamed. 

On the whole, we may conclude, with Ewald/ that the 
Israelites subsisted, at times '^ in a condition of great privation 
and trial, certainly, — of which, indeed, in all the traditions, 
there is frequent complaint, — but still so that a frugal and 
laborions people would not absolutely perish." 

UraelUei dwtU in tents. They dwelt in booths. 

Ex. XTi. 16. Ley. xxiU. 42, 4S. 

The word '^ohel," tent, means also a dweUing-houee, or 
kabitaHon, hence might, perhaps, include booths. Neither pas- 
sage asserts that aU the people dwelt in <' tents," or aZ? in 
''booths." It is quite probable that, when they first emerged 
from Egypt, they were poorly provided with actual '< tents," 
and hence sheltered themselves with " booths " and other rude 
structures.* A little later all may have possessed tents. 

Israelites imitated the heathen. Did not imitate them. 

Te bmTe not walked In my ststatM, Neither hare done aooording to the 
•either exeented my Judgments, but Judgments of the nation* that ore round 
hare done alter the manners of the about roa. Ezek. ▼. 7. 
heathen that an round about you. Yet nast thou not walked after their 
Eaek. id. 12. ways, nor done after their abomina- 

tions: but as if that were a very little 
thing, thou wast oorrupted more than 
they, in all thy ways. £zek. xvi. 47. 

They had imitated the heathen in some respects, but not in 
others. The first passage at the right may denote that the 
Israelites had not commended themselves to the judgment of 
the heathen, but had pursued a course which even the latter 
would pronounce inconsistent and discreditable.' Or both texts 
ol the series may simply assert that, so far from imitating the 
heathen, the Israelites had gone far beyond them in corruption* 

' pp. 19S, 197. ' Green's Pentateuch Vindicated, pp 69, 70. 

• See Jer. U. 10, 11 
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The; gare heed to Moses at first ; but aince inttant delir- 
ersnce did not come, in their disappoiDtineQt tmd iiDpatieooa 
they would do longer hearken to him. 



llie exhortation, " Pat away the stmnge gods which &ra 
among you " (or " within you "), may refer lo a lurking ad- 
herence of heart to idols. Or, possibly, idolutry nay have 
been practised secretly by a few persons, unsuspected by the 
people generally. Whichever were the cose, the sin was at 
once broken off. 

liratlite^ rtpuUe ^ PtiiliMtintt JbtaL B tsaa net Jlnol. 

1 Sam. Tii. 13. 1 Sud. is. IS; x. fi; xUi. 9,11. 
The statement th.it the Philistines "came no more" into the 
land of Israel, is not lo be presseil so a.= lo denote an expulsion 
for all time to come. It is simply a popular, idiomatic way of 
Baying that they came no more at thia time, or no more came 
ttiectsiJvUy, so as to obtain a permanent foothold. 

In a similar manner are to be explained the statements con- 
cerniiig Pharaoh-nechob, 2 Kings xxiv. 7 ; Jer. xxzvii. 5 j and 
concerning the Syrians, 2 Kings yi. 23, 24. 

JtraelUa raittltu. Sot imalMtible, 

Dent. xl. 23. Josli. Tii. 4; Jodg. i. M. 

The first passage was, as is expressly set forth in the context, 
a conditional promise. The conditions not being complied with, 
the promise was no longer binding. 



Tlie texts at the right refer to the time when Jacob and lui 
family went down into Egypt. From lo small a b^imung 
there had sprung a nation like "tbe stars of bearra for 
maltitnde."* 

■ Compsn Dcst x. 31. 
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Joooh bnmghi out qf Egypt. Be died in Egypt. 

Gen. zlvi. 4. Gen. xlix. 88. 

Hie words, ^I will there make of thee a great nation," ^ show 
that the promise was to he fulfilled to Jacob's posteritj, and 
not to him in person. Jacob's body was carried up out of 
Egypt, and buried in Canaan; his descendants were brought 
oat of Egypt, according to the promise. 

Jooob'9 errand, to procure a w{fe. lb e9e<J9)e Esau's anger. 

Gen. zzviii. 2. Gen. xxvii. 42-45. 

Two reasons for the same thing, — neither excluding the 
other. Upon the same principle are to be explained the 
ieyeral reasons assigned for Moses' exclusion from Canaan, — • 
« unbelief ," Num. xx. 12; "rebellion," Num. xxvii. 14; " tres- 
pass," Deut xxxii. 51 ; " rash words," Ps. cvi. 33. Also, those 
adduced for numbering the people, — "taxation," Ex. xxxvili. 
26; a "military enrolment," Num. i. 2, 3; ii. 32.' In like 
manner, the reasons named for Said's rejection, — "unlawful 
saerifice," 1 Sam. xiii. 12, 13 ; " disobedience," 1 Sam. xxriiL 
18; " consulting the necromancer," 1 Chron. x. 13. 

Jacob purchased the birthright. Obtained it by deception. 

Gen. XXV. 81-88. Gen. xxvii. 1-29 

This "discrepancy" confounds two things which are en- 
tirely distinct — the " birthright " and the " blessing." • Jacob 
purchased the former, but obtained the latter by fraud and 
Islsehood. 

Jacob wpported by the becCs head. Supported by his staff. 

Gen. xlvii. 81. Hcb. xi. 21. 

From the fact that the latter passage speaks of Jacob as 
•* dying," while the former (compare xlviii. 1) represents him 
ts not yet "sick," it is probable that they refer to different 
occasions. If, however, one so extremely old and feeble as 

> Gen. xlvi. 8. 

' In both easw, only males above twenty yean of age were reckoned. 
See Ex. xxx. 12-14. The second reckoning, Nnm. I., was probably based 
on the former one. This would account for the agreement in the sum-totaL 

* Bee GfED. xxvi. M. 
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Jacob wan, might, although not actually death-strnck, be spolen 
of as " dying," it may be observed that the same Hebrew word 
pronounce<i " mittiih," denotes a bed, but pronounced " malUth,' 
a ttaff. Our present Hebrew Bible exhibits one pronuncialion j 
the Sepluogint and tbe EpUtle to the Hebrews follow tlia 



The term "childless" is erpliuned by the statement that 
" DO man of bis seed shall prospC'r, sitting upon tbe throne o( 
David, and ruling any more in Jadab." With reference lo a 
lineal successor, he was " childless." Salatbiel, or Shealtiel, 
probably married tbe daughter and heiress of Neri, hence u 
reckoned as hit son (Luke iiL 27). 

Jeholakim had no niMMaor. Suaxeded by Au ton Jthoiaehin. 

Jot. kxiyI. 30. 3 Kings xxW. t. 

Jehoiadiin's reign lasted but a few monllis, aad was, perhaps, 
subject to his mother's tutelage. He was then carried captive 
to Babylon, and bis ancle made king in his stead. The Hebrew 
term rendered "sit," in Jeremiah," implies eome degree of 
permanenee; hence there is no collision between the paaaagek 



Aa Keil and Bawlinson say, first taken captive, afterwardi 

Jehotk^ihat dtelintt Ahazlah't aid. 

1 Klnei xxU. 19. 

The two kings at first engaged in ship-building together. 
Their ships were wrecked at Ezion^ber. Jehoshapbat, bong 
informed by a prophet aa U> the cause of this calamity, dedined 
a second proposal from Ahaziah. 

Jttui approached by tht emturiim. By Vit ddtn o/tlu Jmm. 

lUlt. Till. B. Loka TtL 1. 

Alford and Ebrard think that Matthew, writing in a a»- 
densed style, speaki of the centurion aa himtdf d<uiig Ihat 
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which he really aooomplished iy proxy. So Robinson, who 

quotes the bid law-maxim, '' Qui facit per alium, fadt per se,** 

He who does a thing by another, does it himself. Still, it is 

possible that the centurion first sent the elders, and then, in the 

JnteDsity of his anxiety and distress, went in person to the 

Saviour. 

Upon the above principle is to be explained the case of 

Zebedee's wife. She makes a certain request for her sons, 

Matt. XX. 20 ; they make it for themselves, Mark x. 85. So 

with regard to David : He killed Uriah, 2 Sam. xii. 9 ; the 

Ammonites killed him, 2 Sam. xL 17. In like manner, the 

Levites promulgated the <^ blessings " and ^curses," Deut xxviL 

14^ 15 ; and Joshua did it, Josh. viii. 84, 85. So the priests 

bpiught the potter*s field, Matt xxvii. 6, 7 ; and Judas purchased 

ity that is, Jumished the oceattan for its purchase, Acts L 18. 

Nothing is more common than that figure of speech by which 

we attribute to the man himself any act which he has either 

directly or indirectly procured to be done. 

Job'9 ehUdren, ail dead. Some surviving. 

Job f. 19; Tiit 4. Job xlx. 17. 

Davidson takes the term ^chOdren," in the second text, 

as denoting ''grandchildren." Conant, Delitzsch, Gesenius, 

Schlottmann, Stuhlmann, Umbreit, and Winer take the Hebrew 

"b'ne Intni" as equivalent to "my brethren."' Wetzstein,* 

comparing the Arabic idiom, says that the expression denotes, 

** all my relations by blood." Nothing in the passage warrants 

the inference that any of Job's own children were alive. 

■John identical with Elia$. He was not Elias, 

ICatL ZYii. 12, 18; Hark fx. 18. John i. 21. 

In a figurative, but not in the literal, sense John was Elias. 
He came in the spirit and power of the Tishbite prophet, and 
W€U the Elias of lus day. Our Saviour's words, '^ If ye will 
leoeive it" (if ye can comprehend the meaning of the prophecy), 

> Compare the obTions meaning of ^tsf in Job ilL 10. 
* Delitzsch on Job, YoL ii. p. 416. 
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" this is Elias which was to come," ' show that a literal fnlfilmeol 
iraa not intended. 
Joteph bound in the priarm. Ee vo* not turnniU 

Gen. xxiix. 20; il. S. Gen. Iiodx. 81, M. 

Prohahly he was bound at first ; but after a time, as faia tnw 
character became apparent, his chains were taken off. 

As to the '* keeper o£ the prison,"' in whose cnre Joseph wm 
placed, many critics, Delitzsch, Keil, Knrtz. l.ange. and othen 
think that he was a Gubordinate ofHciul, to whom Potiphar in- 
trusted the immediate OTeraight of the prison and its inmates. 
The "captain of the guard" mentioned Gen. si. 4, waa prohablj 
tho successor of Potiphar.' 

The statement that Joseph was "stolen" (that is, carried 
away secretly and by force) from his native land (Geo. xL 15) 
does not conflict with the fact that he was " sold " to the U»- 
maeliles (sxxvii. 28). 
Joakaa eamquKrtd certain ldng». T^tr d((e« net eaptuni. 

J08li.sil. 10, 13, IS, 21, 3S. Jotb.xv.lU;x*1.10;xT)l.lI,lt; 

JadK.I.S3-lS. 

There is an appreciable difference between defeadng a king 
in battle, and gaining possession of his cafutal city. HaBf'Vl 
several times vanquished the Boman consuls, bat never < 
the dty of Home. 
Jo4iah extirpated idolatTy. It had tarn dutroyad ty . 

SElnKSXxlil. S~I2; 2ClirOQ. xxxlv. 8. 3 CUron. xxxIU. U. 

Manasseh did not root out the love of idolatry, and his nn 
Amoa Gouutenanced and powerfully encouraged the worsh^ 
of false gods. Hence, when Josiab, in bis twelfth year, begin 
to overthrow idolatry, he needed to do the whole woHc over 
again. The statement that Josiah destroyed tho altv^ whldt 
" Manatteh had made " * is explained by the fact that tbeie 
altars had been not " destroyed," but " cast out of the dty," ly 
Uanasseh,* and were restored by bis successor Amon ; henoe 

> HaU. Kl. 14. * Gen. xxxlx. St. 
• i Elngi xxiU. 13. 
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die reUgions seal of Josiah was veiy properly directed against 

Jetiah*» sons, — one list, A different list. 

Hm ant-bom Johanaii, the seeond Jehoahas. Eliakiin ( Jeboiakim), H at- 
Jebolaklm. the third Zedeklah, the tanlah (Zedekiah). 2 Kings xxiii. 30,84; 
Awrtb fihaUnm. 1 Cbron. iU. 15. xxIt. 17. 

Jehoahaz is called Shallom in Jer. xxii. IL Bleek^ thinks 
that Shallnm assumed the name ^ Jehoahaz " at his coronation. 
In Rawlinson's opinion, Johanan died before his father, or 
with him at M^ddo. 

JtUUu^ death, — one manner, A diverse statement. 



And be ea«t down the pieces of silrer And fblling lieadlong, he bnrst asan« 
hi tbe tcmnle, and departed, and went der in the midst, and all bis bowels 
•Bd bangied bisuelf. Matt, xxvii. 6. gnsbedout. Acts 1.18. 

Neither of these statements excludes the other. Matthew 
does not denj that Judas, after hanging himself, fell and burst 
asonder ; Peter does not assert that Judas did not bmg himself 
previous to his fall. Probably the circumstances were much 
as follows : Judas suspended himself from a tree on the brink 
of the precipice overhanging the valley of Ilinnom, and the 
limb or the rope giving way, he fell, and was mangled as 
described in Acts. 

Prof. Hackett,' who recently visited the supposed scene of 
this tragic event, deems the above explanation "entirely natural.^' 
As he stood in the valley, and looked up to the rocky terraces 
which hang over it, and which he found by measurement to 
vary from twenty-five to forty feet almost perpendicular height, 
lie felt " more than ever satisfied " with the solution just given. 
He speaks of trees as still growing upon the margin of these 
precipices, and of a rocky pavement at the bottom of the ledges, 
upon which the traitor would be crushed and mangled, as well 
as killed, in his fall. The Professor suggests that Judas may 
have struck upon some pointed rock, which entered his body, 
and caused his bowels to gush out 

Besides, we do not know how long Judas remained suspended, 
nor how far decomposition was advanced when he fell. 

> Introd. to Old Test., U. 67. ' niastimtioiis of ScHpmie, pp. 275, 275. 
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Fro£. GuaMn,* exemj^'ying dificrent Tcrsioiis of the mn6 
affair, meatioas a jsan who, having determined to (cnunit 
enktde. placed himself npon the Bill of a lofty window, nnd 
wBKil a pistol at his bead, then discharged the pistol, and leaped 
at the same instant. Jiow. it might be wud. with euflident 
acoonuy. that the man took his life by shooting, or by ihrowiug 
himself from a height. So. in tbe case in qaesiiun, Mattheir 
^es one aspect of the aifair, and Peter another, yet there ti 
DO coQtradictioii Iteiwoen them. 

Jitdgti Of^bi&rf bf Jfofct. 

Ex. XTia. :i5; Dent. I. IS. 

Jelhro Enggested the appointment to Moses ; and the latter, 
after obtaining the consent of Jehovah.* referred the matter U) 
the people : and the men whom the people nominate<l lie ad- 
mitted to than hk aatharitj, M — b oK Hn atB fadget? T^Mi 
nnce both Moeea and tb« p«0|d« putidpated in tbe dioiee, it 
might be aacribed indifferently to either, lie omissi<» of 
mentitH) of J^hro's part in the matter, which De Wette and 
Koster style a "contradiction," Stihelin says is no oontradldion, 
since it was the intendon of the Denteronomigt aimpJy to stata 
tAe fact, and not (A« matuwr of tbe appointment. A qtute 
similar case is that of the spies sent by the Lord, Num. ziiL 
1, 2; by Moses, Nutn. izxii. 8; by tbe people. Dent I 8S; 
the tme solntion being that the people mggested the mattw Ut 
Moeea, who laid it before the Lord, and recmved from him an 
injunction to comply with the people's request. Tot in tb« 
ccmdenaed statements of the two latter pasaages thea<e is do 
mention of the Divine co-operattou in the sending. 

Upon the shallow and delusive hypothesis that the historian^ 
omissioa of an event is equivalent to a denial of that ereot, an 
founded many of the allied " contradictions " of the Bible. 
The following are examples : Levites' participation in the in' 
anguration of Joash, S Chron. xziiL 1-20 ; omitted, S Kingi 

' See Ex, zrffl. St, N. 
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xL 4-19. Manasseh's repentanoey 2 Chron. xxziii. 11-17; 
omitted, 2 Sjngs zzL 17. Moses' family sent ^ck to Midian, 
Ex. XYiii. 2-6; the sendiog back omitted, Ex. iv. 20; Moses' 
list at Im^rst ascent of Momit Sinai, Deut. ix. 9, 18; omitted, 
Ex. xxiy. 18 ; with many anak>gous cases elsewhere. In such 
instances, the omission is due to condensation on the part of 
the writer, or to his selection of those drcumstances only which 
he deemed important. 

MS$hthe9onttfAbiei. Th€»(mo/Ker. 

1 Sam. ix. 1; xIt. 00, 61. 1 Chron. yUJ. 83; ix. 89. 

There were probably two men named Ner — one the grand- 
father, the other the brother of £jsh. Hence the genealogy 
woold stand thns : 

Ner. 
Abiel. 

I 



Klsh. Ker. 

fiaoL Abner. 

JlBrwej renders 1 Sam. ziv. 50, 51 thus : ^ And Elsh the 
lather of Saul, and Ner the father of Abner, were the sons of 
AhieL"^ 

Kokatk'9 9on, Izhar, Amminadab. 

£x. vi. IS. 1 Chron. ri. 22. 

Two names of the same person. So Bawlinson and other 
critics. 

It may be added here that, upon the hypothesis (1) that the 
same person bears several names ; or (2) that several persons 
bear the same name ; or (3) that copyists have blundered in 
respect to names ; or (4) that the terms " father " and ^ son," 
etc., are used in a loose sense for ^ progenitor," " descendant," 
and the like, we are able to explain a large number of ^ ap- 
parent contradictions " like the following : Laadan's posterity, 
1 Chron. vL 20 ; xxiiL 8 and xxvi. 21, 22 ; Laban's father. 
Gen. xxviii. 5 and xxix. 5 ; Machir's wife, 1 Chron. viL 15 
and 16; Mahol's sons, 1 Sjngs iv. 81 and 1 Chron. iL 6; 

1 Anith's Bihle Diet, ir. 2858, makes Abiel the fkther of Nor. 
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Salah's father. Gen. xi. 13 ontl Lnke iii. 3.^, 36; S&madV 
firet-born. 1 Sam. viii. 2 and I Cbroa. vi. 28; Saul's sou, 
1 Sara. liv. 49 and 1 Sam. xtxi. 2 ; 1 Chron. viii. 33 ; Timnah'* 
relalioiuhip. Geo. xxxvL 12 and 1 Chron. i. 3C, 51 ; Zcdekiah'i 
relationsliip. 2 Kings xxiv. 17; I Chron. iii. 15 and 1 Chixo. 
iii. 16; 2 Chron. zxtti. 10; Zechamh'a father, Ezra v. I; 
vi. 1 * and Zech. i. 1 ; Zenibbabel'a father, 1 Chron. iiL 19 and 
Eira iii. 2 ; Neh. xii. 1. 

As to the differences,' some ttrenty-seTen in nninber, between 
the two lists of names, Ezra H. 2-CO and Neh. vii. 7-62, they 
are due either to copyists' misLikes, or to Tariatjona in our 
English mctliod of spelling proper naraes. 
Eorah rKollaietd vp by Ihe rarf A. He um burned. 

Num. xii. 31-83; xsvl. 10. Sam. xv). 83; P». cvi. 18. 

There are two theories respecting EorJi's fate: (I) That 
he was burned, with the " iwo Imndred and fifty men " who 
offered incense. Dr. Graves' has b very ingenious argomeot 
in defence of this hypothesis, which is also nippcMled bj 
Boothroyd, Bush, Geddes, Hervey* Josephns,* and the Samap- 
iCan version. But Ifum. xxvi. 10 seems fatal to this theoiy. 
(2) That, as the passage just named implies, Korafa m* en- 
gulfed, together with Dathan and Abitam. Ewald,* ^il, 
Kurtz,* and Knobel adopt the latter view. 

The following would seem to hnve been the circomstanoei 
of the case. Dathan and Aluram, being brothers and Sen- 
benit«3, probably had tents near together, and with their tribe* 
on the south side of the encampment' Komh, aa a Kohathlte, 
would piteh his tent "on the side of the tabernacle southward."' 
This would bring the three ringleaders into such cont^ni^ 
that they could conveniently take counsel together.* 

' See rooro than a linndred ilmUar caK* collected by DstUioii, lami 
to Old Test., i[. 103-113. 
■ On PentatcDcb, 1. 119, ISO. * Smith'i Bib. Diet., li. ISTS. 

* Antlq. It. 8, «. • Hiitoi7 of Israel, 11. ISO. 

* Hi»oi7or01dCoTeD>nt,ill.3M. ' Nam. ti. 10. 

* Nun. UL ». * Bhinl, CobddeiKei. At Esnk 
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Qd the appointed day Korah and his faction assembled at 
the door of the tabemade of the congregation. Dathan and 
Ahiram soornfallj refused to come (vs. 12-14), and remained 
in their tents. After the events recorded in vs. 18-24, Moses, 
leaving the tabemade, went with the elders of Israel to the 
tents of Dathan and Abiram. Doubtless Korah, who was the 
fvime mover of the rebellion, left the ^ two hundred and fifty 
men " baming incense at the tabemade, and followed Moses, 
with the purpose of strengthening Dathan and Abiram in their 
contumacy. Arrived at their tents, he stood vnth them and 
their families in the door to see what Moses would do. At the 
oommand of the latter, the people withdrew from about the 
<* tabemade [tents or dwelling-place] of Korah, Dathan, and 
AlHram," who were instantly swallowed up by the opening 
earth. At the same moment, a ^re sent of God destroyed 
the two hundred and fifty men offering incense at the tabemade. 
Probably Korah is mentioned, in vs. 24-27, with the other 
two, because he was so dosdy linked with them in conduct 
and fate. It is dear that Korah was not in hts own tent, 
which must have been at some little distance, and which seems 
not to have been destroyed. Some think that " the tabemade 
of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram" (vs. 24-27) was one which 
these men had set up in opposition to the tabemade proper. 

That a portion, at least, of Korah's family did not perish 

with him is explidtly asserted in Num. xxvi. 11. The prophet 

Samuel was a descendant of Korah,^ and some of David's 

musicians belonged to the same famDy.' So that the expres- 

uon, ^ all the men that appertained unto Korah " ' (literally, 

*^ all unto Korah ") denotes simply his adherents — his servants 

snd retainers, with, possibly, the adult males of his famDy. 

lAUtanu came forth from the tomb. He was bound fiand and foot, 

John xi. 44. John xi. 44. 

The Jewish sepulchres were caves or rooms excavated in 

1 1 Cauon. vL 22-28. ' 1 Chron. vi. 81, 88; Ps. zUt.-zUx, titles. 

* Num. xtI. 82. 
80* 
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the rock. The dead were nol put in coffina, bat into nicbei 
cut into the sides of these rooms, and radiatiBg outward. Ths 
corpBC, as Meyer thinka, wits aot bo swathed with handagcs u 
to preclude all motion ; and the wrappings would be loosraied 
bj ttie movementa of the living maa. At Jesus' word, Laxann 
raised himself from his recumbent position in the niche, pat 
forth his feet over the edge, then, sliding down, stood npriglK 
on tlio floor.' When he thus " came forth," Jesus bade ihom 
" loose him, and let liim go." 

itan'a /tar and dread upon allbeaiU. ifolvpon lAt lion. 

Geo. ix. 3. Pror, xu. 10. 

The second passage, " A lion whicli is strongest among beast^ 
and turnefh nol away for any," may mean, " for any beait" — 
another w;iy (il ilosifrnnting the lion as the "king of beasts" 
If, however, it impliei, " for loy man,' tbs exot^tionJ tmm 
which this statement coven only [wove the geawil mle thrt 
Ihfi presence of man intimidates all the lower ftnimBla- 

MoK$ »omeiBtial b\firm. Bit ph]itSeal poitrr* tMBpramvtt. 

And hewld nnto them, I ami hon- ADd Mohi nu mi bnodred ud 

dnd and twiml^ y«n old llilt dif : t twenty jnn old whni he df?di kk 

MD oo more >o out and catat in : bIh rje vu doi dim. nor bl* aUanl ftnt 

thEl.oHDhalliHldnnlonH'.TIiDuihaJI (bated. l»etit. zzxiT. T. 
not KQ ortr thii Jordin. l>eDt. uxl. S. 

lie fact that Kf osea' eyesight and physical vigor vera osiiB- 
paired does not preclude his knowing that he had alrea^ 
passed far beyond the ordinary Umit of hiunon life, and that 
hia mission — inasmuch as the time for crossing the Jordan 
hadcome,aiidhehimself waanot togoover — waa acoomplishei 
In view of these facts, he admonished the Israelites that ha 
could no longer " go ont and oome in " a* tAtir leader. 
Uotaf fattier-in-iaa, Jtthnt. Raul or ttaguO. Bebab. 

Ex. Ul. 1; It. 18; xtUI.S. Ex.U.1S; NDm.x.». Jnds.ir.H. 

Observe, (1) That " Beuel " and " Baguel " ore exactly the 
same in the Hebrew. (2) That " Jeiher," or " Jethro," is not 
a proper name, bat simply a title of honor, denoting "eml- 
lenty," and about equivalent to the Arabic "Im&m." So 

> So Uacknl^tiPaxtoii, and oOkHS. 
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Aben Ena, Ewald, Geseniiu, Keil, Ejmchi, Ehobel, Knrts, 
THner, and others. 

The foUowing seemB the best explanation of the other 
cUfficolties in the case. Hobab was the son of Ragael^ and 
hence the brother-in-law of Moses. He appears to have re- 
mained with the Israelites when his father Jethro retnmed to 
his own land, and to have settled among them.^ So Josephns, 
Berthean, and Keil. As to Nnm. z. 29, the original is anf- 
hlgnoiiB, and may denote either that Ragael or that Hobab was 
liosei^ father-in-law. The English version of Jndg. iv. 11 
ixvon the latter theory; but the Hebrew word ^chothSn" 
means properly ^ a relative by marriage," ' or, as Faerst says, 
** one who makes an alliance." So that, as Banke maintains, 
the term, being ambiguous, proves nothing. 

Some think that Hobab was the brother of Jethro — both 
being sons of Raguel; others, that Hobab and Jethro were 
different names of the same man, who was actually the father- 
in-law of Moses, and the son of Raguel. On this hypothesis, 
the terms ^ father " and ^ daughter," Ex. ii. 1 6-21, are equivalent 
to ^ grandfather " and ^ granddaughter." 

Md§eB peerleu among prophets. Others wrought equal miracles. 

Dent. xxziT. 10-12. 1 K. xvii. 22; 2 K. i. 10; ii. 14; ir. M. 

The first passage does not say that no such prophet ever 
would arise, but merely that, up to the time of writing, no 
prophet equal to Moses h(id arisen. Moreover, in certain 
aspects, not simply as a miracle-worker, but as a lawgiver ^ 
Moses has never been equalled. In this respect he has no 
human peer. 

Mnetf veUfDorn in addressing the people. Not worn at such times, 

Ex. xxxiT. 88-^5. 2 Cor. iii. 7, 18. 

The best commentators agree that the citation from Exodus 
* Compare Ex. xviii. 27; Num. x. 29-82; Jndg. 1. 16; It. 11; ISam. 

XT.S. 

' See Gen. xix. 14; 2 Kings viii. 27, wheieaword differing only in vowel* 
points, is employed. 
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ehould be rendered, " And wkm Moses bad done speakiiig mill 
them, !io put a veii," etc. 

SaboMi mini tTaxn wifA him. TlKir tlaagJiler not mentioned. 

2 Kin},i i.i. SS. 1 Kings xxL II. 

The omission in tlic condensed narrative of 1 Kings cannot 
be conBlrued into a. denial. The murder of liie sons ia not 
mentioned in this place, because, as Ewald ' says, it is " here 
understood as a matler of course." Jexcbcl, who was not wont , 
to do things by halves, would see to it tliat Naboth's sons were 
not left alive to inherit his posBessions (which would not then 
have escheated to tho ctqwd), aar to revenge their father'l 
crud death. 

nd In Ixrael. Poor ahoaj/tjimnd. 

Vtat. IT. II. 

Michaelie, RoeenmUlkr, Datho, ntd otben g^rc Urn wamt d. 
the first passage thua, " Tboa mtut rdetwe the defa^ ezoqpt 
'when no poor ptrton it eoneemed in the matter, — which mnj 
happen, for the Lord sliall greatly blees thee," etc. 

PrKttM ityltd ion» of Aaron. CloMad ai LeoUet. 

Lev. 1.5,8,11; Xam.Tl.2S. Deacx.8, 9; xtIU. 1,T. 

Certain critics have affected to see a discrepancy, in that ths 

" sharp distinction " between the priests and Levites in the fint 

passages is not kept up in the second series. To which it il 

eufRcient to reply : 

1. The priests were not only "sons of Aaron," bat wera 
alto " LcTites." 

2. The term " bods of Aaron," applied to the ]>rie«t>, ia not 
found in the last part of Numbers at all, bat only in the fint 
fourteen chapters. These relate to the teeond, while Deater- 
onoroy relates to the fortieth, year after the exodna. Now, 
during the intervening thirty-eight years, a change of phruea^ogf 
may have obtained currency. 

3. In Deuteronomy Moses is speaking in general termfc 
To enter into minute and unimportant details would be qmla 

>Hin.ofInMl.lT.I5,DoU3. SoaboJ.D. 
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foragn to his purpose, and tend to defeat it The man who 
addresses a large and mixed audience will, if he knows his 
husiness, take care to shun irrelevant details and distinctions.^ 

Purchaser of itpuichre, Jacob, It was Abraham. 

iiid the bones of Josenh, which the So Jaoob went down Into Ea. 
ehlldren of Unei brought up out of died, he. and our fathers. And were 



And the bones of Josenh, which the So Jaoob went down Into Egypt, and 
lUldren of Israel brouffht up out of died, he. and our fathers. And were 
JCfCypt, baried they in Sheehem, in a carried over into Hycheni» and laid in 



parcel of |pt>und which Jacob bought the sepulchre that Abraham bought fur 

«f the sons of Uamor the ftther of a sum of money of the sons of jE«mmor, 

Sbeehem for a hondred pieces of sllfer. the father of 8ychem. Acts vii. 16, 16. 
Joih. xxir. 82. 

Alford thinks that the nse of the name ^ Abraham,** in the 
latter passage, is due to *^ haste or inadvertence " on the part 
of Stephen. Hackett, following Beza, Koinoel, Schoettgen, 
and others, is in favor of omitting the word ^ Abraham," and 
rendering, ^ which was- purchased." 

The simplest explanation is that suggested by Mr. Grarden.' 
It is known that Sychem (Sheehem) was the place where God 
first appeared to Abraham in the land of Canaan, and where 
the patriarch built an altar.' There is reason to believe that a 
man so scrupulous as was Abraham in respect to property 
would purchase the field where he built his altar. In the one 
hundred and eighty-five years which intervened, the Shechemiteff 
may have reoccupied the location, and Jacob may have re- 
newed the purchase made by his grandfather. Of this con- 
secrated field a portion may have been set apart by Jacob as a 
barial-place. 

According to the usage of New Testament Greek, we should 

read, ^ of the sons of Emmor the son of Sychem.** We are 

thus carried back to a Sheehem and Hamor antecedent to 

Abraham, and quite different from those of whose sons Jacob 

made the purchase, Gren. xxziii. 18-20. The way is thus 

cleared. Abraham made the original purchase, and Jacob 

renewed and confirmed the transaction. 

RtbeMUms Israelites aU dead. Spoken of as living. 

Nam. xxTi. 64, 65. Dent. i. 6, 9, 14; v. 2, 5; xi. 2, 7. 

That the congregation which remained after the death of the 

> fioe Bible Ck^m., i. 797, 798. * Smith's Bib. Dkt., iv. 8114, 8115. 

* Gen. zii. 6, 7. 
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rebels might still be oonNdercd idtnticat with thai wliich cama 
out from Egypt is clear, from tLe following coDsideraiionL 
Only tLe malra above tweuty years of ago were " numbered,' 
and placed under the ban.' It would follow, beyond qnestion, 
that a very large number of teomen were present, who reniem- 
bere<l the fier\itude in Egypt and the evenly in the wilderness. 
Besides, the Levitu were exempted from tl»o ban, as well as 
all the malet under twenty yean of age? nero, then, wen) 
ibree classes of persons who sarvived, and who formed Uio 
large majority of the congregation to whom Moses discoursed, 
as recorded tn Deuteronomy. He was, therefore {Coleosoto 
the contrary, notwilhataading), perfectly right in saying to 
the assembled multitudes, '' Tour eyes have seen all the great 
acta ol tho Lord which ha diJ." 
R%aert kn»B Ckrtit. 

UMt.xid.tS. 

A. Fuller deems it very j^obabla that there were aome of 
each description ; and that the former paaaages refer to ou; 
the latter, to the other. 

Alford Buggesta that the " ignotuice " mentioiied admitted of 
all decrees, from that of the unlearned, who followed their 
leaders implicitly In rejecting Jeans, to that of the most leantad 
scribes, who tightly understood the Heaaiauic predictioiu, ye^ 
from morel blindness or perverted expectalJons, failed to rooa( 
size the fulfilment in our Lord. 
Samaritant netiotd Mt Jetut. TVvotBiI Aim AavKoA^r. 

Lske Ix. BI, St. John It. S9, VL 

Banr finds a " discrepancy " here; bat Bleek* r^iliM thit 
Luke is speaking of a certain Samaritan village, while Joho 
refers to a city in the land of Samaria. 
Aimtic/ vltitod fioui no mors. iSaWpnipAMMAffor* Ate. 

1 Sttm. XT. tS. 1 Sam. ziz. M. 

DeWette*: "It is said that Samuel did not see SaulagaiB 
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tiD the dmj of his death.** This statement oonveys a wrong 

nnpresuon. ^ To see ** is used in Hebrew for to visit , that is, 

to jfoio 9ee} as in 2 Sam. ziiL 5 ; 2 Kings viii. 29 ; 2 Chron. 

zdL 6» Samuel went no more to see Saul ; but the latter 

cune to see himn Our version gives the true sense. 

8imt% attendtuUM hMtrd the voice. They heard it not, 

Actsix. 7. ActixziL9; xxvili. 

The Greek ^ akouo," like our word ^ hear," has two distinct 

meaningSy to perceive saundf and to understand.* The men 

who were with Saul of Tarsus, heard the sound, but did not 

understand what was said to him. As to the fact that one 

passage represents them as ^ standing " ; the other, as having 

** fallen to the earth," the word rendered '' stood " also means 

to be Jixedj to be rooted to the spot. Hence the sense may be, 

not that they stood erect, but that they were rendered motion' 

le$s^ or Jixed to the epot, by overpowering fear. Or, perhaps, 

when the light with such exceeding brilliancy burst upon them, 

they all ''fell to the earth," but afterward rose and ''stood" 

upon their feet* 

Aw/ ehoaen king by lot. Chosen by the Lord. Demanded by people. 
1 Sam. X. 20, 21. 1 Sam. ix. 17 ; x. 24. 1 Sam. Tiii. 19. 

Here is no collision. The people persisted in demanding a 

king. Grod granted their request, and guided the lot in the 

dioioe of Saul to be king over IsraeL^ 

SauTe death, — one manner. A different manner. 

1 Sam. xxxl. 8-5. 3 Sam. i. 6-10. 

The latter statement is given as that of an " Amalekite,* 
and is not vouched for by the sacred historian. It was doubt- 
less colored by its author to suit the supposed occasion. 

Saul iTiquired of the Lord, Did not thus inquire. 

1 Sam. xxvili. S. 1 Chron. x. 14. 

' See Gesenfns, Hebrew Lexicon, p. 951, Kem. g. 

* On use of imiw with different cases, see Winer's Grammar of N. T. 
Idiom, pp. 199, 200 (Thayer's edition); also, Bnttmann's Grammar, ppu 
165, 166. 

' Compare Hackett, Ck)mmentar7 on Acts is. 7. 

* Ewald's History of Israel, til. 25. 
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It ia Boflicient to noiica (hat two diScrent Hebrew woHs of 
diTeree meaning ore employed here. Or, it may be correctly 
remarked tlmt Saul'tt utlcmpls at intjuiry were of bo unworthy 
a nature (hat it tvoulil bo aii abuse of Iiuiguage to speak of him 
as really " in((iuring of Jehovah." As to the apparent cooflid 
between 1 Sum. xiv. 18, 37 and 1 Chron. xiii. 3, relative to 
aakiug counsel at the ark of God, the latter passage, wliich 
denies ibis custom iu the days of Saul. doubUcss refers to (be 
later ycare of (hat monarch, after he hod slain the priests of 
the Lord, and sunk in the depths of sin and sliome. 

Theexpres«kai*<iAUiiboM<*h fiw flnt tat^ii^ta^MM 
by "all his men," 1 Ssm. xzxL 6. EeH: " AH those Wbo Wert 
about the king, i.e. the whole of the king's attendsmts wlio faiA 
followed him to the war." Similarly Bawltnson. Fa«st ^ni 
people, tervanlt among the significations of the Hebrew wofd 
" bayith," hmtu, used in the first text. 



The point of tbe difficulty is. How could Saul and Atmer 
too be so ignorant in respect to one who had been armor-beanr 
and musician to Saul ? Various solutions of this difficulty in 

Some critics, Horslej, Townsend, Gray, and others, tlunk 
that these passages are not chronologically arranged, and ihit 
verses 14—23 of chapter xvi. belong between verses 9 and 10 of 
chapter sviii. In the Vatican us. of the Septnagint, dt^itm 
zvii. 12-31 and 55-xviiL 5 — twenty-nine verses iti aU — in 
omitted?- Houbigant, Kennicott,' Michaelis, Eichhom, Datbe, 
and Bertbeau, on this account,' deem theso verses "inter- 
polations." But such critics as DeWette, Tbeniits, Ewald,' 

> DavldMn on Hebrew Text, pp. ST. S8. ■ DtHertailoni, IL 41«-M 
• BtotoiT of land. 111., Tl, nots. 
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Bleek, StShelin, Keil, and Davidson^ reject this theory, and 
ezplidn the passages in another manner. 

As to Abner's ignorance of David, it is entirely conceivable 
that the former, as commander of Saul's army, and constantly 
busied with military affairs, may have known very little of 
David (who was probably with Saul only upon ir^'^^uent 
occasions),' and nothing whatever as to his family ccnnectioi»ft. 

Saul's ignorance of the young hero may be aox>uuted for 
upon some one or more of the following considerations : 

1. Possible anticipation of events, or transposition of pap- 
•ages. Oriental historians someUmes pursue the leading idea of 
the narrative to its result, and then return to fill up the omitted 
details.' Hence, contemporaneous events appear consecutive. 

2. Lapse of time, and consequent change in David*s personal 
aspect We do not know how much time intervened ; and the 
change in Extern youths with respect to physical development 
is very marked and sudden.^ 

5. Bustle of war and court life, with the multiplicity of 
Saul's servants and attendants. So Kalkar, Saurin, and others. 

4. Diseased mental state of Saul. Persons suffering from 
mania or insani^ often forget their nearest friends. So Abar- 
banel and Bertholdt 

5. Ignorance of Saul, not as to David himself, but as to his 
luDily,' of which, as we have seen, Abner might well be 

> Introd. to Oid Test., 1. 580. 

'See p. SSI infVa, " David's detention/' 

' Seo Bible Commentary on 1 Sam. xvi. 21. 

* Thomson (Land and Book, ii. 866, American edition), speaking: of the 
sadden change of liovs in such cases, says : " They not only spring into 
MX-t^ wii manhood as if by ma^c, bat all their fonncr beauty disappears; 
ttahr complexion becomes dark; their features hard and angular, and the 
whole expression of countenance stem and even disagreeable. I have 
often been accosted by such persons, formerly intimate acquaintances, 
bnt who had suddenly grown entirely out of my knowledge, nor could 1 
without difficulty recognize them." Mr. Thomson thinks that Darid, hav- 
ing retunied to shepherd life, had probably undergone a change like that 
ahcve described, hence was not recognized by Saul. 

* 8o Kurtz in Herzog's Real-£ncyklopidie, iU. 300. 
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i^onmt. Etmchi thinks that Saul wished to know Bimplj 
whether Dnvid'a valor was hereditary, that, if ao, his funilj 
might bo "made free in I«rael."' 

Ab to the fact that David ia represented as " a mighty. TaTtiit 
man, and a man of war" (xri. 18), but as a. ''stripling." a 
yoath unaccnstomed to arms (xviL 39, 43, 56). it may he ssai 
that t)ie first epithets may have been applied to David not 
because he had already fought bravely in war, but on account 
of the courage and Etrength displayed by him in killing the 
lion and the bear (xvii. 34-36), and which pointed him outai 
a future hero. On the other hand, the Hebrew term rendered 
"Htripling" denotes, says Gesenius, "a youth, young man of 
marriageable age." Puerst, " properly, a strong one." 

Satan under ratralnt. Bvffrred to roam at I3>erty. 

3 Pel. ii. 4; Juda rt. Jobi. 6, T; IPol. t. 8; Rer. xlLll. 

While the leader and some others of the fnilen spirils an 
permitted to roam the earth, and to tempt mankind, the majority 
of these beings may be confined within ih^ limits of their dark 
abode. Even those which are let loose have only a retlricted 
liberty. Beyond certain environing lines they are not suffered 
to go ; they are under strict surveillance — as we might expreai 
it by a borrowed figure, " botmd over," or so secured that tbey 
cannot escape the judgment of the laat day. Davidson * thinki 
that " chains of darkness " signify metaphorically mitery, obJu- 
raietteit in wickednett, and detpair. A being may posses* 
physical liberty, yet wear, at the same Ume, the besvieat mental 
and spiritual chains. 

Salomon reduced Jlebrewl to bondage. Did not nuJOw (iUm. 

I Kings V. IS, 15; xii. 4. 1 Kings Ix. U. 

None of the Israelites were reduced to actual dactrj. 
Nevertheless, Solomon's taxes and levies became very oppres- 
uve to the people in general. Enforced service, even though 
it be paid service, is commonly deemed distasteful and burden- 
eome. 

< Sm iduv. ZTll. 36. ■ Introd. to K«w Test., ill. OL 
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Zedekiah earned to Babylon. Did not 9ee Babylon. 

Jer. xxxiv. 8. 2 Kings xxv. 7; Ezek. xil. 18. 

The first passage does not assert that Zedekiah should acta- 
allj see Babylon, but that he should see its king, and go 
thither. The facts were these : The king of Babylon ordered 
the captive Zedekiah to be brought before him at his head- 
quarters at Riblah. There, at the king's command, Zedekiali's 
eyes were put out, and he was bound with brazen fetters and 
carried to Babylon. Thus the above predictions were strictly 
fulfilled. Zedekiah saw the Icing of Babylon, but not the city 
itselff although he was carried thither and died there. ' 

There are many other discrepancies of a transparent or 
trivia] character, like the following cases : IsraeFs sight, Gen. 
xlviiL 8 and 10; Egyptians visible, Ex. xiv. 13 and 30; re- 
ceivers of Moses' book, Deut xxxu 9 and 25, 26 ; reception 
of promises, Heb. xi. 13, 39, and 33 ; remover of stone. Gen. 
zxiz. 2 and 4; speaker in a given case. Matt. xxi. 41 and 
Mark xii. 9; Luke xx. 16; survivors of Sennacherib's army, , 
2 Kings xix. 35. Now we cannot suppose that cases like these 
—founded as they are upon free and popular modes of thought 
and speech, common to all ages and countries — will furnish 
difficulty to persons possessed of candor and common sense — 
tv>o qttalitiei which the Bible invariahly demands and pre* 
supposes in its readers. 

II. CONCEBNINO BLACES. 

Aaron died v^pon Mount Hor, Died at Mosera. 

Num. XX. 27, 28; xxxiii. 88. Deut. x. 6. 

Mosera or Moseroth was a station near to Mount Ilor, and 
within sight of it During the encampment of the Israelites at 
Mosera Aaron ascended the mountain and died. Prof. J. L. 
Porter ^ thinks Mosera was the general name of the district in 
which Mount Hor is situated. 

> Kitto, Ui. 221. 
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Abrahara'i datination Canaan, tTiubuncn tc 

Gen. xii. S. Heb. xl. a. 

At flrsl, the name of the country waa not revealed to him.' 
It is designated simply as a "laud that I will show thee" (Geo. 
xil 1). Even if the name " Canaan" had beeji meniionnl to 
Abrahiim at the oulsel, it might still 1)6 tme that he went (ortl^ 
" not knoniog whither he went." For, in tliosc days of slow 
transit, imperfect ini^rcommuaication, and meagre geographical 
knowledm;, the mere name of a country aevcral hundred nules 
distant would convey almost no idea of the country itself. In our 
own time, even, of how many on emigrant on Ids way to America 
it might well be said, " He knows not wluther be is going." 
Ahi^ ilain at Jexrett. Siain at Ramofhsileail. 

1 Kings XKi. 1, IS, 1 Kings xxii. 37, IS. 

Gerlach, Keil. Itawlinson, and others think that the pre- 
diction was fuirdled, in pari upon Aliab, whose blood wo* 
actually lickt'd liy the dogs, and in pari upon his wicked 
Bon Jehoram, whose dead body was cast into the very plat 
of ground which had been Naboth's.* Bahr maintains that the 
word " place," in the passage at the nght, b a general term, 
equivalent to "onlside the dty"; both Naboth &nd ALab 
meeting their death in a certain "place," that is, outtidt tin 
walls of a city. 
Ahax tt'^twith hi* father*. Sol in (As revaZ MpuIeArei. 

2 KinttH xtI. so. S Chren. zirlil. IT. 

If Ahaz was buried in eloie proximity to, thongh not in, tbs 
royal sepulchres, the conditions of the case would be fully met 

Ahaxiah died at Megiddo. Apparently tUeiehtrt. 

BDtvhfii Ahiilshth^klnit orjadiih And be Marht Ahulth: ud Ikr* 

■HIT Ihit, be fled br the wiy ot tbs Muchl himfrorbeni hldlaSuurtal 

5 urdpn-houie. And. lEbu followed sftrr ■nifbrauiTht him to JebDi and w)n 

Im, and gald. Smile him ilio In the the/ had slalD him, thc7 butad kiB- 

chariot. And Ikry did lo mt \be goiBK aChron. nil. a. 

he fled lo'uqildilo, and died' thers. 
a KingK Ix. 27. 

■ Gen. xl. SI meielr shows that ikl>r«b«in'a destlnatloa was knom It 
Hoacs writing at a later date. " Went (brtti to £0," points to tlwrwullla 

■IKinfftii. S9,H. 
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It is to be nodoed that the second passage is very much oon« 
densed, and is supplementary to the other. The dosing words, 
^and when they had slain him, they buried him," indirectly 
attribate the burial to Jehu's emissaries, inasmuch as they 
ordered, or at all events allowed, the burial, when they mi^t 
have prevented it^ 

Probably Aha7.i«ih really escaped to Samaria, and concealed 
himself for a time, but was then ferreted out and captured by 
Jehu's soldiers, who brought him to their master. Attempting 
again to escape, he received a fatal wound at the pass of Gur 
near Ibleam, whence he fled to Megiddo, where he breathed his 
last So Keil and Ilackett' 

The passage at the left is eUiptical, if not defective. Leaving 

oat the words supplied by our translators, Jehu's injunction 

was, ^ Smite him also in the chariot at the going up to Gur, 

which is by Ibleam."' The passage then contains no mention 

of the fulfilment of the command, which must therefore be 

iupplied from the parallel passage. 

AmaUJtUei were in the vaUey, They were on tht hill. 

Nam. xiT. 25. Nam. xiv. 45 

The Hebrew word here rendered " valley " denotes " a broad 
sweep between hills." ^ In the present instance the valley 
itself is in one sense styled a ^^ hill," because it lay bn the top 
of the mountain-plateau or table-land where the conflict oc- 
curred. The Amalekites and Canaanites '^ came down " from 
the heights above to this plateau. 

AmmonUet^ land not forfeited. Borne of it given to leraelites. 

Dent. ii. 19. Josh. xiii. 25. 

The land which the Ammonites occupied in the days of 
Moses the Israelites were not permitted to appropriate. But 
the Amorites had, at some time in the past, overpowered the 
Ammonites, and wrested from them a large portion of their 

1 See 2 Kinf^ ix. 26. 

* Smith's Biblo Diet., i. 48. 

' Compare Bible Commentaxy on 2 Kings ix. 27. 

* Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, under "emek/' p09 1 p. 478. 
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territory. This tract — Sihon being its kiog and Ileslibon tta 
capital — was reconquered, and (apparently with the tacit con- 
Bent of the Ammonites) taken possession o! by the Israelites.' 
It is this territory which ia referred to in the passage from 

Aik placed in the mUM tffcamp. In tht van jflhe armj/. 

Nam. il. IT; x. 31. Nam. x. iX. 

Bashi, Kimchi, and tLe Talmudists maintain that there were 
two arka — one made by Moses, carried in the von of the 
army, sad afterwards captured by the Pliilisiines ; the other 
made by Bezaleel, wliicli contained the tables of the law, and 
remained in ilie midat of (be encampmenL' Abarbanel, Nach- 
manidcs, and others hold tliat the one ark was generally placed 
in the midst of the encampment, but in exceptional cases, at 
during the three days' journey, and in the crossing of lie 
Jordan,' was Ijorne in advance of the host Kcil and Knrlj 
say that the nrk, oa distingoishcd from the sanctuary, always 
went foremost. Bishop Patrick thinks that the words " went 
before them" do not imply local precedence, but leadership; 
the expression being often applied to a general, who, of course, 
in loading his forces to battle, does not necessarily go hi/an 
them, in the local sense. 

I iBtnt tnitead b> Mktkm. 
Kum. xxxi. 1 

He set out upon his journey home, visiting Midian ou tho 
way. According to Hengstenberg,* Kurtz,' and Winer, ths 
Hebrew word rendered "returned" means to turn away, or 
to turn back ; and the attainment of the object is not included 
in the word itself. Hence we may read, with Keil, "went 
and tnrD'>d towards his place." 

< Ewald, Bistorr of Israel, it. 204, 30S,e95. 

■ Conciliator, 1. SIS, 2iT; Frideaox, Connections, 1. 310, 811 (ClariMto*^ 
Uses, 1813). 
'Josh. ill. 8-6. 

' Hiatocy of Balaam and bis imtpheclcs, pp. BOB, SOB, 
*Histor7of 0. C,IU.45S. 
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$eatt$ iliim at door of tabernacle. Slain ehewTiere. 

Lev. xvii. 8, 4. Deat. xii. 15, 16. 

The stringent law of Leyiticas, designed to prevent the 
private and idolatrous rites to which the people were inclined 
18, now that they are ahont to enter Canaan, relaxed, so far as 
animals intended simply far food are concerned. 

BethMoida in one locality In a different sittmtion. 

Mark tI. 82, 45. 5S. Luk «▼ 10-17. 

Beland and others have shown that there were two udes of 
this name, one on the eastern, the other on the western, shore 
of the Sea of Galilee.^ 

Benjamin bom in Canaan, Bom in Padan-aram. 

Gen. xxxY. 16-19. Gen. xxxv. 24-26. 

Aben Ezra says that the latter passage speaks summarily. 

The author, writing in a condensed manner, took it for granted 

that his readers, acquainted with what he had written a few 

verses previously, would make the necessary exception here. 

Canaan in a state of famine. Fruits not cut off. 

Gen. xlL 56, 57; xlii. 1-5. Gen. xUii. 11, 15. 

To this discrepancy adduced by Von Bohlen, Kurtz * replies, 
''Only the cereal products of the land had suffered. . . . Fertility 
in fruit-trees does not depend on the same circumstances as 
that of grain crops." 

Christ ascended at Bethany. At the mount called Olivet. 

Lake xxiv. 50, 51. Acts i. 9, 12. 

Bethany lay on the eastern slope of Mount Olivet. Persons 
returning from Bethany to Jerusalem would pass over the top 
of Olivet, and hence might be said to ^ return from this 
mount" 

Chrhfs first re-appearance in Oalilee. At Jerusalem. 

Matt. xxYiii. 16, 17. Luke xxiv. 83, 86; John xx. 19. 

Matthew does not deny, but simply passes over, earlier ap- 
pearances of our Lord, and dwells upon that in Galilee as 

* See articles in Smith and Kitto; also, Thomson's Land and Book, ii. 
•, 29-82; and Ebnuxl, Gospel History, p. 885, 886. 

* History of Old Covenant, i. 876, 877. 
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boDg one of great importance. Then, probubly. it \raii thst 
tie rben Saviour was " seen of above five hundred brethrim 
aX once." ' This tnanifesiation seems to have been our Lord's 
last great act in Galilee, his final interview with his disciples in 
ihai region. 

ChrutMfivl termon m a nwuiilafii. in lAe plain, 

lUlt. V. 1, 3, Liik« W. IT, SO. 

Mr. Greewell thinks that these passages refer to enUrelj dif- 
ferent occasions. Stanley' sajs that the words in Luke should 
be rendered "a level place,"* and not '"the plain." He dcv 
icribes a hill with flattened top, " suitable for the collection of 
a mnlcitudc," and having also two peaks (now called "the 
Horns of Uatlin "), from one of wbich Christ " came down," 
and stood " upon the level place" to address the people. 

Citia in Ike trrTilory ef ^li. WMfkin that ofEphraan. 

Josb. xxj. 3S, M. I Chron. vi. 69. 

In the opinion of Keil and RnwtioMn, tlio Hebrew teJtl of 
J ChroQ. vL is defective, some words having dropped out betwen 
verses 68 and €9, through an oversight of copyists. 

CUiet pertained to Judah. Ptrtalned (o Am. 

Joth. XT. SS; 1 Chron. ii.U. Josh. xlx. 40,41; Jmlg. xviil.l,!. 

The explanation is, that the inheritance of Dan proving insd- 
equate,* Judah gave up some of its northern towns, and Ephrsim 
some of its sonthem towns, to the Danites, thus famishing then 
with a territory proportionate to their number, Zorah and 
Eshtaol were among the towns relinquished by Judah, hence ue 
spoken of sometimes as belonging to the latter tribe, and som^ 
times to Dan.* The statement in Jodges iviii, 1, that " the in- 
heritance of the Dauit«s bad not fallen unto them among the 
tribes of Israel," Cassel regards simply as a causeless complaint 
by the Danites, who had not sufficient enterprise to conquer the 
territory which had bean assigned to them by lot. Berthean, 

>1 Cot. XT. e. 'Blnal and P>le(tJn(i,p. aM. 

■ Gnsk M riwov witirtS. < Josh. xlx. 4T. 

* Compare EdI on Joali. zlz. 4IM8. 
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Keil, IGmchiy and Hashi take the words as meaning, ^ no acfe* 
quote inheritance." 

The assignment of the same cities to Judah (Josh. xv. 26-32, 
42), and to Simeon (Josh. xix. 2-7), is due to the simple fact 
that the inheritance of Simeon fell within that of Judah.^ Dif- 
ferences ih the names are due to copyists. 

Country of the Gergesene9, Country of the Qadarenee. 

Matt. viii. 28. Mark ▼. 1. 

A general geographical designation applying to the territory 

hi which Gad2u*a and Gergesa were situated.' 

David took Metheg-ammah, Captured Goth. 

2 Sam. vUl. 1. 1 Chron. xvlii. 1. 

Fuerst and Gesenius interpret the first passage thus : ^^ David 

took the bridle of the metropolis," that is, he subdued Gath 

the metropolis of the Philistines. Havemick : ' ^^ David took the 

rdn of dominion out of the hand of the Philistines." Ewald :^ 

** Tore from the hand of the Philistines the bridle of the arm ; 

that is, he tore from them the supremacy by which they curbed 

Israel, as a rider curbs his horse by the bridle, which the strength 

of his arm controls." 

Dieciplee went into Galilee, Tarried in Jerusalem, 

Matt. xxYiii. 10, 16. Luke xxiv. 49. 

The command ^^ tarry ye in Jerusalem," etc., means simply, 

^ Make Jerusalem your head-quarters. Do not leave it to begin 

your warky until ye be endued," etc This injunction would not 

preclude a brief excursion to Galilee. Besides, the command 

may not have been given until (i/ler the visit to Galilee. Alford 

adopts the latter hypothesis. 

Ephraim'a land east of Jordan, West of Jordan. 

2 Sam. xviii. 6. Josb. xvii. 1^18. 

Blunt, Ewald,' Hervey, and Stanley* think that " the wood 

1 Josh. XIX 1, 9. 

*See Smith's Bible Diet., Art. "Gadara." Some of the best critics, 
Tiscbendorf, Tregellcs, etc., ^ve a different rcadinj; in the first passage, 
tf^recing with that of the second. 

* Introd. to Old Test., p. 208. * Vol. iU. 148. 

* ToL U. 821, 822; Ui. 186, note. * Sinai and Palestine, pp. 822« 828. 
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of Ephrmin " (2 Sam. iviii. 6), was not witliiu the territory ot 
that trilK, but was on the eastern side of Jordan. This forest 
proliably derived its name from tlie alaugliter of ihe Ephraim- 
itea long before in that vicinity.' 
Forca itationed in certain plaeet. ii diffimit plac«i. 

3 KingB xl. B-7. 3 Chron. Aili. J, S. 

From the fact that the young king spent bis years in the 
house of the Lord, it is designated as " the king's house."' Keil 
maintains that the forces under the command of the centmioDi 
who occupied tlie various posts in the temple consisted partJy 
ot Levitic tera pie-guards, and parity of royal body-guards. In 
Kings the latter class, in Chronicles the former clasa, come prom- 
inently into view. The posts or stations of the forces agree 
well. One division was to be "at the gate of Sur" (Kiags),"»l 
the gate ot ihe foundation " (Chronicles) ; a second was to be 
"keepers of the watch of the king's house'' (Kings), " at the 
king's lioose" (Chronicles); a thii-d was to be "at the gate 
behind the guard" (Kings), '^porters of the doors," better 
" watchera of the thresholds" (Chronicles). Here u no dit- 
crepancy. 

Gatiath't armor put in David't lent. Carried to JftH. 

1 Sum. iTli. M. ISam-xxtl. 

The first passage does not assert that David i^ it in hii 
tent. During the interval, he or some one carried the iwotd 
to Nob. 

77tat dtg Add by JelnuUef- 
SSuLT.e,*. 

To the " discrepancy " which De "Wette* sees here, EwaM* 
answers, that clearly David did not carry the head to Jerosalem 
till afterwards, when he was king. Then, as we learn from tl>a 
passage at the right, he captured that city. 

Giopel to be preached evoTpuhxra. Ifot to be preached in Au'a. 

Mntl. xxTlil. 19. Acu ztL t. 

For wise reasons, and for a hrxef time only, Paul wu not 
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allowed to preach in Asia. When the fitting time arrived, the 
prohibition was removed. 

BaiUnff-plaees of IsraelUes, — name$. Stated differently. 

Nam. xxxiii. 44-49. Nam. xxl. 10-20. 

We have previously seen * that the Israelites, during a large 
portion of the thirty-eight years were comparatively stationary, 
or as nearly so as tribes of nomadic habits could well be ; and 
that they doubtless were spread over a large extent of territory, 
in quest of water and pasturage for their flocks and herds. 
ProL Porter' has more than once passed through a moving 
tribe of Arabs, spreading over a tract twenty miles in diameter. 
We doubt not that the Israelites covered a vastiy larger terri- 
tory ; and that when they moved, it was, as Prof. Palmer ' says, 
''in Bedawin order, subdivided into numerous encampments, 
and spread over an inmiense surface of country." 

Many critics agree with Kurtz ^ that the stations mentioned 
in Num. xxxiii. 19-36 are simply the places successively occu- 
pied as the head-quarters of Moses and the tabernacle, ^ It was 
absolutely necessary that the scattered parties of Israelites 
should be visited by Moses and the sanctuary, to prevent their 
eonnection with one another, and more especially their connection 
with Moses and the sanctuary, being entirely dissolved duiing so 
long a period as thirty-seven years. Hence the stations named 
in Num. xxxiii. 19-36 must be regarded in the light of a circuit, 
which was made through the desert by Moses and the taber- 
nacle.'' Prof. J. L. Porter,* Dieterici," Davidson,' and Messrs. 
Espin' and Cook take a similar view. Dr. Robinson' also 
maintains that ^ the stations as enumerated refer to the head- 
quarters of Moses and the elders, with a portion of the people 
who kept near them ; while other portions preceded or followed 

^ See p. 842 tofra. « Kitto's Cyclopedia, iii. 1075. 

' Desert of Exodos, p. 488. * History of Old Covenant, iii. 801. 

* Kitto, iU. 1079. • See in Kurtz, iii. 80. 

^ Introd. to Old Test., i. 826, 827. * Bible Commentary, i. 054, 720. 
* Bib. Researches, i. 106 (l8t edition). 
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them at Tarious distances &s the coDvenience of water and pas- 
turage might dictate." Prof. Porter tliinks that the nunil>er of 
" marshalled men " who eonstantiy attciuied Uoaea was not mora 
than ODe tenth o£ the whole. 

The difFercnccs between the lists of stations above arose 
from the fact that the same station had several naraes, or that 
two contiguous stations were occupied at the same time ; ' or, 
as Kurtz * thinks, that the object in the thirty-third chapter ii 
a Mtatisticed one, that is, to set forth not all the hotting-plocet, 
but merely the places where a regular camp was formed aod 
the fianctuarj erected, while in earlier paesoges the object is a 
hiitorieal one, hence more places are enumerated, llcace, 
Num. xxi. 11 — xxii. 1, teven places are mentioued between 
IJB-Abarim oad the plfuns of Moab ; ia Num. xxxiii. 44-4% 
only three places. 

In Num. xxxiii. 30-33, we find the names Hoeeroth, Bcae- 
jaakon, Hor-hagidgad, and Jotbathah ; in Dent. z. 6, 7 they 
stand thus: Beerolh* Bene-jaakan, Mosera, Gudgodah, utd 
Jotbatfa. As to the trivial Toriations of the Qamea, nothing 
need be said. The latter passage, which puts Bene-jaalcaa 
hefoTt Mosera, probably refers to a second visit of the Israelites 
to these places, in the fortieth year of the wandering. 11m 
first time, they pursued a drcuitoas course ; the second time, 
the shortest and most direct routci, thus reversing the cvder of 
the two places named.* 

The " wilderness of Faran," Num. z. 1 2 and xii. 1 6, is probably 
mentioned in the first of these texts by anticipation. Bauke nji: 
" Before entering more minutely into the details of the nisn:^ 
which be does from x. 33 onwards, the author mentions at the 
very outfiet (x. 12) the ultimate destination, vti. Paran, on tba 
borders of the promised land." So Tuch and llengstenherg. 

' So DaricUon, 1. 829, and Kelt on Num. xxl. IS-SO. 
■ HiMory of Old (k>reDaiit, lil. SS4. 

* That is, " Weill of Bene-j^okan " = Bcne-Jaakfta In the other pt*w|p 

* Sm HeogiteDlieTE, Gen. of Pont. IL >S9-)9T; Eurti, Hist, of Old Out, 
UL3H,S5». 
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Knrtz^ thinks that z. 12 names the most southerly, and xiL 16 
the most northerly, station in the wilderness of Paran. 

The fact that different names were applied to the same 
localities explains such cases as the following: Israelites' station 
in wilderness of Kedemoth, Deut ii. 26; on Pisgah, Num. 
zxi. 20, 21. Moses' outlook, from Aharim, Num. xxvii. 12; 
from Pisgah, Dent iii. 27 ; from Nebo, Dent xxxiv. 1. 
Simeon's cities and towns, one list. Josh. xix. 2-6 ; a i^orying 
list, 1 Chron. iv. 28-31. Also, Abel-beth-maachah, 1 Kings 
XT. 20 ; Abel-maim, 2 Chron. xvi. 4. Gezer, 1 Chron. xx. 4 ; 
Gob, 2 Sam. xxL 18, with a multitude of similar cases. 

Eadesh is said to have been located in the wilderness of 
Paran, Num. xiii. 26 ; in the desert or wilderness of Zin, Num. 
XX. 1 ; Deut xxxii. 51. With respect to this point there are 
several hypotheses. 

1. That there were two places named Kadesh, situated, re- 
specdvely, as above. So Reland, Rabbi Schwarz, and Stanley' 
qualifiedly. The term " Kadesh," which denotes " holy place," 
may well have been applied to several localities. 

2. That the name was applied both to a certain city and to 
an extensive region in which this dty lay. So Prof. Palmer,* 
Mr. Ilayman,^ and others. 

3. That the one city Kadesh was situated in such relation to 
the deserts of Paran and Zin that it might be popularly assigned 
to either. It may have been located upon the dividing line of 
the two deserts, or, if they overlapped, in the territory common 
to them both.^ It is the opinion of Fries, Ilengstenberg, Keil, 
Kurtz, Raumer, Robinson, and others that the Israelites were 
twice at Kadesh — once in the second year, and again in tlte 
fortieth year of their wanderings." Ewald thinks that ** Kade&h 

* See antborities cited. History of Old Covenant, iii. 220. 
' Sinai and Palestine, pp. 98, 94, notes. 

* Desert of Exodas, p. 420. 

« Smith's Bible Diet., ii. 1519. 

* See Smith's Bible Diet., Art. " Paran.** 

* Kouta iii. 246, 247, 800-«)9. 
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was only the rcstiug-place of Moses and the tabernacle, and ibl 
moeting-ploce of the community on appointed days." 

As to the location of Ueribah, near Rephidtm, Ex. zviL 
1-7 ; near Kadc«h. Num. xx. 1 3, we know that on two distinct 
occasions the Israelites rebelled for want of water. Hence 
both localities were appropiiately named " Meribah" (strife).' 
On the second oocosioa Moses itod Aaron transgressed, ami 
O&cnded Jehovah. 

A different limit. 
Jixiv. 10-12 ; JoEli. xiii Hi 

Keil suggests that Ibeae different passages give the Umils— 
the moztma luid ni(nimei — of the promise; the actual extent 
to be delertnined by, and proportionate to. Israel's loyally and 
fidelity to God. It U thought by Ewald,' Hervey, and Nev- 
man ' that " his border," in 2 Sam, viii, 3, refers not to DariJs 
border, but to that of his opponent. 
Itratlita returned to Gilgal. Betumad to UaleteMi. 

Joeb. X. 15, 4S. Josh. z. !1. 

Davidson, Espin, Ilengstcnberg, KeU, and others take the 
fifteenth verse as a part of the quotation from the " book of 
Jasher," — the dtatioa beginning with the twelfth, and ending 
with the fifteenth verse. The return to the temporary camp 
at Makkedah preceded that to Gilgal. 

Jehoiatim earried to Babylon. Died at Jiriualen. 

AKminat Mm cime op Ntbnchid- SdJrbgUkirD ilept irlth hi* filtlim. 
naurklniDfBibylon.aadboundhim IKJnjn viJT. 0. 

infttien, lacwtrhlm M BihylOD. 1 Ueabull bebpricd with tbeborUlif 

Chron. xixrl. & *b ua. dnirn ud cut forth bfroad 

th»mt«orJpnii«imi. Jw. xxif.ll. 

Hb daid body ihill be out «l ll 

the dif to the h«t. uid Id Ihe nlf bt U 

tbn trvtU Jcr. xxxni. to, 

Berthean, Haffie, snd Hover« think that the Hebrew of the 
first passage implies that Jehoiakim was not actnally canied 
to Babylon. Bleek* pertinently suggests that he may have 
gone out against the enemy, and been slain outude the d(y. 
Bawlinson supposes that he was bonnd with the intention of 
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euTjing bim to Babylon, but instead was slain, and bis corpse 
jgnominioosly treated. After tbe withdrawal of the Babylonians 
the remains were collected and interred in the royal bnrial- 
place, so that, ultimately, the unhappy prince ^ slept with liis 
fEUbers." Winer ' thinks that, at the capture of Jerusalem in 
tbe next reign, the enemy, or even his former subjects, may 
have vented their rage upon the remains of the deceased 
Jeboiakim in the manner above described. Wordsworth ' calls 
attention to the fact ih&U of all the kings of Judah whose deaths 
are spoken of in scripture, Jeboiakim is the only one whose 
htrial b not mentioned. 

Jeroboam's residence Shechem. He resided at Tirzah, 

1 Kings xiL 25. 1 Rings xiv. 12-17. 

He* lived at one place in the early, at the other in the later, 
part of his reign. Bahr suggests that Tirzah may have been 
merely a summer residence of this monarch. 

Jerusalem in Judah. In land of Benjamin, 

Josli. XT. 8. Josh, xvili. 28. 

The city was actually within the limits of the territory of 

Benjamin, yet on the very border line of Judah,' so that it 

might be popularly assigned to either tribe. Stanley,^ indeed, 

maintains that the Jebusite fortress stood upon ^^ neutral ground 

in the very meeting-point of the two tribes " ; and Lightfoot* 

mentions a Jewish tradition that the altars and sanctuary were 

in Benjamin, the courts of the temple in Judah. . 

Jordan, — " this side" east of river. Phrase denotes west of river, 

Kmn. XXXT.14 ; Dent. i.l ; Josh. i.l4. Josh, xii.7 ; xxii.7 ; IChron. xxvi. 80. 

The expression '• this side Jordan," like its Hebrew equiva- 
lent,* is ambiguous, and may denote either side of that river, 
according to the mental stand-point which the sacred historian 
occupies at the time of writing. So Fuerst, Gesenius, and 
others. 

^ Real-Worterbnch, i. 595. * Replies to Essays and Reviews, p. 484. 

* Smith's Bible Diet, ii. 1278. « Sinai and Palestine, p. 175. 

* Prospect of Temple, chap. 1. * See different senses, Xom. zxzii.l9, 88, 
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The solution appears to be that Jnshua had virtuaBi/ con- 
qnered the whole land. He liud so thoroughly broken ths 
power of the Citnnanites that they could no longer make head 
against him. The land wiis now within the gratp of the 
Israelites. All they needed to do was to go forward valiantly, 
and occupy it. But, tlirough indolence and ouhelief, they 
did not avail themselres fitUy of that dominion which wtu within 
their readi. 

Jatiah died at Mtgiddo, Died at Jeratalan. 

..jtd hit H-r 
■liiriutdndfr 



And hit ftpmiiU Garrlncl Mm in ■ Andthoy broiiKhthlm lo Jnnnlfo, 
Ufitlddo.snd hrnufihl unci hr il<ed. inil wu trnHed In a«V 



..__iepulcliniofhlilkitaan. aChruo. 

hiiowDKpuichK. aiillisaxEill.SO. XXIT.U. 

Davidson.' Fuerst, Gesenlus. and Ratvlinson agree that the 
word " mfith," in the first lest, may mean dijing, or t'li a dging 
stale.' Josiuh w:is carrii-d off the field in a dying condition ; 
he expired on the way to Jerusalem.* 



1. Sinai may be the older, and Horeb the later name. So 
Davidson, Stanley * apparently, and Ewald.* 

2. Horeb may be a gcDeral name of the district or range trf 
mountains, and Sinu the spedfic name of soma peak. So 
Hengstenberg,* Robinson, Palmer,' Biidiger, lUtter, Koiti, Dr. 
J. P. Thompson,' and otheti. 

3. Sinai may be taken as the original name of the entirt 
group, whilst Horeb is restricted to one particular moontam. 
Gesenius tabes this view; and Lepsius thinks tliat the two 
names are applied alike to the mountain of the law. Any OM 
of these hypotheses relieves the difficulty completely. 

■ Sacred Hermenenl., p. B51. ' See oie Id Geo. xx. S. 

' Compare Zech. xil. 11. * Stoat and Pkleuloe, SI, noM, 

* llliwi7 of Israel, if. 48, oota. • Gen. of Pent., IL KJ. 

■ DMen of Eiodas, p. lOS. ' Bmlth'a Bible Diet., Iv. MM. 
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foMf eommifiioned in Midian, Received commiseton in Egypt' 

Ex. iii. 10; ir. 19. £x. vi. 10-18. 

His failure to persuade Pharaoh to a dismission of the 

aelites, as well as the sudden revulsion, on their part, from 

dyant hope to unseemly dejection, rendered it absolutely 

sessary that Moses' wavering faith should be strengthened 

a solemn renewal of his commission. 

f^tmduMdnezzar encamped at Biblah. Came against Jerusalem, 

2 Kin^ xxv. 6. 2 Kings xxv. 1. 

Xhe expre^on ^came against** does not imply that he came 

the city in person. He sent his army to besiege the dty ; 

t he himself made his head-quarters at Riblah, from which 

ice' he could conveniently direct hostile operations against 

Tosalem and Tyre, both of which cities he was besieging at 

i time. 

*at9over elain at home. Slain at sanctuary, 

Ex. xii. 7. Deut. xvi. 1-7. 

rhe first precept was addressed to the Israelites in Egypt, 

en they had ^ no common altar " nor sanctuary ; hence the 

ises in which they dwelt were, so to speak, consecrated as 

ITS and sanctuaries. The second passage contemplates them 

settled in Palestine, where they had a common sanctuary, 

»and which it was desirable that their religious sentiments, 

vices, and associations should be clustered. Kurtz ^ thinks 

it the words " in the place which the Lord thy God shall 

KMO " ' include Ihe whole city in which the tabernacle was 

ated; so that the passover might be slain upon any spot 

\nsx that dty. 

*etef^s residence Capernaum. Apparently Bethsaida. 

Mark !. 21, 29. John i. 44. 

Peter and his brother were " of Bethsaida," in that they were 

tivet of that dty ; yet they afterward dwelt in Capernaum. 

kmetaary at ShUoh. Located at Shechem. 

Josh. XTiii. 1 ; 1 Sam. iil. 21; iv. 8. Josh. xxir. 1, 26. 

Uasins, Michaelis, and other critics^ say that "miqdSsh,'* 

^ Hlttoiy of Old Covenant, Ui. 218. * In Dent. xvi. 7. 
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ionetuaty, in the bwt text, texitet Aafy fta hafy jUaen iridA 
Abraham consecrated,* and in wliidt JFaeofa dveh a bii^ tioM^ 
and where he purified hia Iti^j fran fdoktq'.* TUi pfae^ 

however, waa differoit &om dte " MPctawy * pNpWi «to* 
the ark had its aeat. Hengatanfacag* Ina dewlf dwwn Oii 
the phrase " before God" doe« not inrariaUy fanply flie |«mbdM 
of the sacred ark or tabanude. 

Sofomon'i lAfpi wail (a C^Air. 3kqr wmU (• IbnfeM. 

lSiiigiIx.»-«. lKliisix.n;SCtaaB.iB.SL 

fiawlinaon thinks that diff eggnt fleets are intended; alM. 
that the name " TaTahish " wm i^^ilied to two diffcnnt plaae% 
one of which waa sitoated oq the iboiM <d the ladixa OosM 
or the Persian Gnl^ rinoe the PbomidaiiB had tni&^ ertab* 
liehments in tliis qaarter, and wers in the halnt of repeatiag 
their local names. Hence this name, ^ke onr term "Indies,' 
may Have been applied to places widely sepamted. It was to 
this eastern Tarehish, and not to that in Spain, that Solomon'i 
fleet made the triennial voyage.* 

Babr, Bleek.' Davidson,* DeWette, Ewald, Gesenius, Haver* 
nick, Slovers, Winer, and Mr. Twistleton,' however, take the 
ezpression " ships of Tarshish," not as denoting that these vessels 
actually went to Tarshieh, but tliat they were of the kind ordi* 
narily employed In commerce with that place. That is, " Tarshish- 
ships," like our term " East-Indiamen," would loosely indicate 
the larger class of merchant vessels. On this hypothesis, Ihs 
chronicler* misunderstood the appellation, as if it denoted that 
these ships actually went to Tarshish. 

TabtmacU located viithout the coTRp. Within I&e comj), 

Knm. xf. IS, S4-se; xil. 4. Hum. ii. 3, L 

The encampment of the Israelites waa arranged in the form 
of a hollow square, with a large unoccupied space in the mlddlsi 

'See Gfd. xii. e, T. ■ Gen. xxxill. 19; xxxv. 3,4 

' Gen. of Pent. II. 82-48. ' 1 Kings x. 22. 

• Introd. to Old Test., 1. 411. ■ Introd. to Old Tesu, U 9a 

' Smitli'i Bible Diet., It. 81TS-S181. See reftewces, p. S180. 
•3Cbr(in.lx.El; xx.U.tJ. 
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At the centre of this space the tabemade was located ; being 
thus, as is thought, some two thousand cubits removed, on all 
tides, from the tents of the people. In consequence of this 
isolation of the tabernacle, those who visited it were necessitated, 
as it were, to leave the encampment, and ^go out" to the 
tabemade. The latter was within, yet virtually outside of the 
camp. 

A recent writer ' finds, in 1 Kings xix. 3, 8, a " geographical 
anomaly," in that, as he thinks, *^ Elijah is represented as 
travelling uninterruptedly forty days and forty nights from 
Beersheba to Horeb ; whereas the distance is little more than 
forty geographical miles." To which we reply: (1) That, 
according to the best maps, such as those of Kiepert, and Smith 
and Grove, the distance is some two hundred statute miles; 
and (2) that there is no intimation that Elijah was walking the 
whole time, neither that he pursued a straight course in his 
wanderings. 

The same author ' finds a similar difficulty in 1 Sam. x. 1-9, 
where, as he maintains, Saul went first to Rachel's sepulchre, 
near Bethlehem, and thence to (Mount) Tabor in Zebulon, across 
the territory of four tribes, making the whole circuit in a single 
day. But the Hebrew " elon tabor," rendered plain of Tabor 
in vs. 3, means, according to Fuerst, Gesenius, and the Septua- 
gint, oak of Tabor. Keil and Ewald ' say, the " terebinth of 
Tabor " ; the latter adding that " Tabor " is certainly only " a 
dialectic variation " for *' Deborah," and, with Thenius, main- 
taining that the tree in question was that under which Deborah 
was buried.^ There is not the least proof that Mount Tabor is 
iyjare intended. 

1 See in Davidson's Introd. to Old Test, ii. 86, 87. 

* In Davidson, Vol. i. 515. 

* History of Israel, iiL 21, and note. 

* Gen. XXXV. 8. 
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III. CONCEBKING SJTMBBBA 

We have prevkniBlyy more than onoe^ caUeA attentiop to Qm 

marked resemblanoe of Hebrew letten to oDe another;* abo^ 

to the fact, generally conoeded bj adwlars, that theie letton 

were in ancient time employed to represent numben.' Hmw 

two facts indicate at once the camte and the soiuiiam of the 

numerical discrepanciea of aeriptmre. For, wheii d denotes S; 

a, 20; 9, 50; and B, 80; when n stands for 4^ i for 4000^ "l 

for 200, and n for 400, mistakes in nombers, especially when 

the numeral letters were blurred or unskilfuUy written, would 

be inevitabU. But, as ekewhere intimated, these w*^***^ 

which we find in considerable numbers, toodi no vital point of 

scripture. No precept, promise, or doctrine is in the least 

degree impaired by them; nor do they militate against any 

well-balanced theory of inspiration. That the larger part of 

the following cases arose through the mistakes of copyists we 

have not a shadow of doubt ; yet, since other solutions have 

been given in most cases, they will be adduced when it seems 

worth while. 

Abraham's only son Isaac. Bad ieveral 9on$. 

Gen. xxii. 2 ; Heb. xi. 17. Gen. xxr. 6. 

Isaac was Abraham's ^ only son " by Sarah, as well as the 
only one in the line of promise — the theocratic line. Or the 
term may be equivalent to ^ beloved son." Josephus * employs 
the term ^ monogencs," only-begottenj in this latter sense. 

Absalom had three sons. Be had no eons. 

2 Sam. xiv. 27. 2 Sam. xtUL 18. 

Previous to the time referred to in the latter text, his three 

sons had died. 

Arah's sons seven hundred seventy-Jtoe, fiSx hundred andJ{ft^4wo, 

Ezra y. 5. Neb. TiL 10. 

Most probably the difference is due to copyists^ UundeiSi 

^ See pp. 20» 812, 818, infVa. * See pp. 21-24, infhu 

* See Antiq. L 18, 1, and xx. 2, 1. 
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The other cases, some twenty in number, which appear from 
a comparison of Ezra ii. 6-65, with Neh. vii. 11-67, are to be 
explained in the same manner.^ The ^ gifts " of the people, 
ts set down by the two writers, vary as follows : 

Ezra, ii. 69. Nehemiah, vU. 70-72. 

Gold, 61000 drams (a copyist's mis- Oold, fh>m Tirshatba, 1,000 drams, 
take). 



fh)m chief fathers, 20,000 
** people, 20,000 



« 



Sttoer, 5000 lbs. (a loond nmnber). 



41,000 

SOoer, fh>m Tirshatha, 500 lbs. 

" chief fathers, 2,300 " 
" people, 2,000 " 

4,700 " 

OomMfifff, 100 (a roand nmnber). CfarmenU, given by Tirshatha, 80 

" people, _67 

97 

Keil and Bertbcan think that, in the seventieth verse from 

Kehemiah, the Hebrew for pounds of silver has dropped out, so 

that, as assumed in the above reckoning, the passage would stand, 

** five hundred pounds of silver and thirty priests' garments.*' 

Alting points out the fact that Ezra's sum total is 29818; 
Nehemiah's, 31089; and that the latter mentions 1765 persons, 
and the former 494 persons, omitted in the parallel record. 
It is a curious coincidence that Ezra's sum total added to 
Nehemiah's surplus is just equal to the latter's sum total added 
to the former's surplus. That is, 29818 + 1765 = 31089 + 
494 = 31583. If from the whole amount, 42360, given by 
both authors, we deduct 31583, the remainder will be 10777 ; 
** omitted," says Davidson,* following Alting, ** because they did 
not belong to Judah and Benjamin, or to the priests, but to the 
other tribes.** 



Ambuscade, thirty tJunuand men. 

Josh. Till. S-9. 



Pive thousand men. 

Josh. viii. 12. 



The Jewish interpreters * maintain that there were two am- 
buscades. The twelfth and thirteenth verses are not found in the 

> See lists in Keil's Commentary ; also, in De Wetto, Introd. to Old Test., 
U. 831, 882. Compare Bib. Comment, in loc 
' Sacred Hermeneatics, p. 554. 
'Conciliator, 11. 11. 




SeptoB^;* hencs, msm critiei nfpid thMS m ft laMi^ai 
note which hu cr^ into ths tei:b Tlie hi^ mxfkaa&mk, ' 
that the copyist wnto, 1>f mitaJw, in tte Abd TStM^l^ 80N% 

for rt, 5000. ' 

Upon the eame hypothedb, thrt of the coa t o ungi ig at miSIm 
numeral letters, m^ be eqduned all aodi cum ■■ ths M> 
loving : Chapiter'B length, 5 cotats, 1 Eingi TiL 16; 8 isatilK, 
2 Kings xxT. 17. Dttths hj plagoe, 24000, Num. xxr. 9) 
23000, 1 Cor. x. 8 (^luil* nqp hava intaoctod to indnda onlf 
those who fell "in one day*). Edomitea dun, 18000, 8 Sob 
viiL 13 and 1 Chron. xriiL 12; 12000,* Pa. Ix. litle(tliB iki^Mr 
is attributed to king David, to his general-in-diiaf, and to a 
subordinate, accordiiig to a oomnum flgnra of qpeadi}. F«r»- 
skins, 200, 1 Sam. xriiL 25, 27 ; 100, 2 Sam. iiL 14. Hotaa- 
men, 700, 2 Sam. viiL 4 ; 7000, 1 Chron. xriiL 4 (Nnn final, 
*], mistaken for dotted Zayin, !).* Horsemen 40000, and di&ritM 
700, 2 Sam. x. 18 ; footmen 40000, and chariots 7000, 1 Chron. 
xix. 18 (Keil: It is very evident that there are copyist's 
errors in both texts). House and porch, — height, 30 culutt, 
1 Kings vi. 2; 120 cubits, 2 Chron. iii. 4. Levites, — number, 
22000, Num. iii. 39 ; 23000, Num. iivi. 62 (the 1000 exoen 
may have been the increase during the interval). Molten sea 
held 2000 baths, 1 Kings vii. 26 ; 3000 baths, 2 Chron. iv. 5 
(the Hebrew verb rendered "contained" and "held" is dif- 
ferent from that Lranskted " received " ; and the meaning may 
be that the sea ordinarily contained 2000, but when filled to its 
utmost capacity received and held 3000 baths.* Or, with BAhr 
and Keil, we may say that 5, 2000, has been confounded with 
5,3000). Officers,— chief, 550,1 Kings ix. 23; 250, 2 Chron. 
^ilL 10. Overseers, 3300, 1 Kings v. 16; 3600, 2 Chnm. u. 

' Davidson, on Hebrew Text, p. U. 

> Ew&ld (ii. 181, note}, deems It "a i%bt slip" of Panl'i pea. 

■Ewald sBjs ([ii. 19T, note), "arlorfnU errar." 

■ Davidson, Sacred Ilcnneneatics, p. 5M. 

* So Rawlinson; also, Tsflor's Calmet. 
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18 (the nuH of the officers and overseers is the same, 3850, 
in each case. In Kings authority, in Chronicles nationality^ 
teems the principle of division).^ Pillars' length, 18 cubits, 

1 Slings viL 15 ; 35 cubits, 2 Chron. iii. 15 (possibly the two 
were cast in one piece 35 cubits long, which, cut in two, made 
two pillars, in round numbers 18 cubits long).' Pomegranates, 
200, 1 Bangs vii. 20 ; 400, 1 Kings viL 42 and 2 Chron. iv. 
13 ; 100, Jer. Iii. 23 ; 96 on a side, Jer. Hi. 23 (if ihe twu 
pillars had each two rows, with 100 pomegranates in a row, 
the first three numbers are accounted for. Biihr and Rawlinson 
think, that 96 faced the cardinal points, while the other four 
were placed at the angles). Persons slain, 800, 2 Sam. xxiii. 
8; 300, 1 Chron. xi. 11 (d, the initial letter of the Hebrew 
words for three and eight, being used as an abbreviation, a 
mistake arose).' Persons slain, 5, 2 Kings, xxv. 19 ; 7, Jer. 
Iii. 25 (n, 5, confounded with t, 7). Stalls, 40000, 1 Kings iv. 
26 ; 4000, 2 Chron. ix. 25 (Ewald * : Hebrew terms for four 
tnd forty confounded). Talents, 420, 1 Kings ix. 28 ; 450, 

2 Chron. viii. 18 (d, 20, confounded with 3, 50). Temple's 
length, 40 cubits, 1 Kings vi. 17 ; 60 cubits, 1 Kings vi. 2 
(the whole temple, exclusive of the porch, was 60 cubits long, 
vs. 2 ; the sanctuary 20 cubits, vs. 16 ; hence ihe temple par 
excellence was 40 cubits in length). Temple vessels, 2499, 
Ezra i. 9, 10 ; 5400, Ezra i. 11 (ancient interpreters maintain 
that, in the first two verses, only the larger and more valuable 
articles are spedfied; while the sum total, in vs. 11, includes 
the greater and the less together).' In all these cases the 
hypothesis of copyist's errors affords a very facile and reasonable 
explanation. 

■ See Bib. Com. on 1 Kings r. 16. 
' Davidson, Sacred llermeneatics, pp. 54S, 549. 
' Kennicott, Dissertations, i. 95, 96. 

^ History of Israel, iii. 170, note. See another soIntSon, Davidson's 
Sacred Hermcnentics, p. 548. 
* Keii, Commentaiy in loc. 
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To this ohjectioa of Strauss, Davidson' replies that " kai," in I 
the losl claiue of the fiflli verse, is exegetical, and should ba 
renderwi <tf n. Heuce the passage would read, " apoD aa ss^ J 
evtn a colt," etc. 

^3 to tlie fact (hat the sevenlh verae seeaia to represent 
Chrbt as riding upou both animals, Winer* notes that bj a 
vague idiom the "plural of claBs" is often put for the singular; 
as when we soy. He Mprang from the horses, though only one 
of the learn, tlie saddleil borsc, is meaitL Upon this idtotoatift 
uae of the plural inntead of the singular maj l>e esplomed tlw 
following cases : Jacob's daughters, Oen. ilvi. 7 and 15. Bo- 
viling nuilefoelors. ftlatu xxvii. 44 and Luke xxiii. S9-41 
(Chrysostom, Jerome, Tbeophylact, and othera say that al first 
bolh malefaclora reviled our Lord, but tlmt later one repented).* 
Tables of shcw-hread, 1 Kings vlL 48 and 2 Chron. iv. 19. 



Jewish interpreters in the Mishna and G«mara,* as well ■■ 
Joeephus, Keil, Kurtz, and others,' maintain that the offering 
mentioned in Kiunbers are additional Ut those prescrihed in 
Leviticus. The former were to he offered before the latter, 
and Buheequent to the daily morning sacrifice. As the passaget 
refer respectively to different points of time, there is no cot 
lision. Upon the same theory of reference to different oocanra* 
or ^mes, we may readily solve cases like the following : Ben- 
jamin's sons, Gen. zlvi. 21, and Kum. xxvL 38, 40; 1 Chrob 
vii. 6 (the same individual may have borne different nuieti 
and, during the Interval hetween the epochs referred to, aaanft 
of the sons may have died).* Captives, 2 Elnga xxir. 14. 16 

■Introd. to XcwTeat., I. 86. *Gnunmarof ITewToit.IdIom, p.lTl 
' DaTiJion's 3acn»] UenDenenlin, p. Ki. * OondUator, L SO. 

' See Bible Commentaiy on Lev. xxUI. 

* Davidson, Introd. to Old Teat., II. 60, uyi theae Bfconnu mnst "reM 
to dithnat peilods of tine, and difHeTent bianehe* of the nme llni.'' 
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and Jer. lii. 28-30 (here may be a numerical error, or the 
10000 in Kings may have included not only the 4600 of 
Jeremiah, but also those captured on certain other occasions). 
Cities of refuge. Num. zxxv. 13 ; Josh. xx. 7, 8 and Deut iy. 
41 (Moses himself appointed three cities, and Joshua subse- 
quently confirmed this appointment, and added three more 
cities). Heads of people, Ezra ii. 3-35 and Neh. x. 14>27 
(Dayidson* : ^ The number had increased in the interval between 
Zembbabel and Nehemiah"). Jair's cities, Judg. x. 4 and 
Josh. xiii. 30; 1 Chron. ii. 22, 23 (these passages refer to 
different times. Rawlinson suggests that, as the " Havoth " 
were properly "villages" or "small hamlets,** it might be 
difficult to fix their number exactly. According to Keil and 
Bertheau,* Kenath and her daughter-towns, thirty-seven in 
number, are included by the chronicler among Jair's cities, 
thus making the number " sixty **). Jeduthun's sons, 1 Chron. 
xxv. 3. Jesse's sons, 1 Sam. xvi. 6:-ll ; and 1 Chron. ii. 13-15 
(the later writer omits the sons who died early). Michal's 
ions, 2 Sam. xxi. 8 and vi. 23 (" Had no child unto the day 
of her death ** may mean simply " had no child henceforward.** 
Ewald* and DeWette* say, with the greatest probability, that 
Michal, in the first passage, is a copyist's mistake for Merab), 
Bansom, Ex. xxx. 13 and Neh. x. 32 (the first was a census 
tax ; the latter, an annual tax). Shemaiah's sons, 1 Chron. iiL 
22 (Jewish critics say that one son died in infancy). Sim- 
eonites, Num. i. 23 and Num. xxvL 14 (here may be a numer- 
iod error; or, since Zimri, one of the ringleaders, was a 
Simeonite, the 24000 who died in the matter of Baal-Peor' 
may have belonged chiefly to the tribe of Simeon ; hence its 
remarkable diminution). Solomon's gifts to Hiram, 1 Kings 
V. 11 and 2 Chron. ii. 10 (Davidson" : The first passage specifies 



> IntTod. to 01(1 Test., ii. 189. ' Die BUcher der Chronik, pp. 16, 17. 

* Vol. ill. 74, note; also p. 186. * Introd. to Old Test., ii. 219. 

* Kttm. xxT. 6-14. * Sacred HermeneuUcs, p. 548. 
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the articles intended for lUram's bousehold ; the secood, thoM 

for bis workmen). 

Angels fen, one seated. Tieo ttanding. Tieo tattd. 

Una. xxviii. ->,5; Unrkxvi.S. Luke xxiv. 4. John xx. 13. 

Ebrard,' with other critics, has made it clear that these pas- 
sages relale to different persons and times. This point will be 
considered hereafter. One angel appeared at a gi^en time; 
two appeared at another time. The position assumed, also, 
may have varied at different times. Yet the Greek word in 
Luke, rendered " stood by." also means to come near, to appear 
to. In Luke ii. 9; Acts xiL 7, it U translated, " came upon"; 
bcnce, in the text in qnestion, the sense may be, "raddenly 
appeared to them." 

Appearances of Christ, — im« number. Different number*. 

John XX. nnd xxl. Lake xxiv.; I Cor. xr. 5-6. 

No one of tbe sacred writers claims to have mentioned all 
the appearances of our Lord. Certain cases are mentJoned bj 
one writer, other cases by another writer, — each laying streu 
upon those instances which seemed to him moat important, yet 
not denying the existence of other instances. 

In a similar manner may be resolved the subjoined cases; 
Blind men. Matt. xs. 30 and Mark z. 46 ; Luke xviii. 35, 38 
(some think there were fAree * bimd men healed, — one when 
Jestis entfired the city, tbe other two when he left it ; othen 
suppose that two were healed, — one in the approach to Jericho, 
tbe other in tbe departure from it, — and that Matthew, greatly 
condensing tbe narrative, speaks of both events as if occnrring 
during the departure from tbe dty.* Others ^ve to tbe Greek 
Terb in Luke the sense to be nigh or n«ar,* and take- the 
passage as meaning simply that Jesus was ttiU near the dij; 
Mark and Luke mentioning only the better known of Ubia two 

^ Gospel History, pp. at, 418, 4SS. 

■ So DaTidson, Eacied HermenenUci, pp. SS8, S5B. 

* See Ebnud, pp. 303-866. 

* Bee ^> In Liddenuid Scott; alK>lnBobl]UQii'sNmrTtat.lMlMk 
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Uind men). ConvocatioiiB and feasts, Lev. zxiii. ; Num. 
zxyiiLy xxix. and £x. xxiii. 14-16 ; xxxiv. 18-23 ; Dent. 
zvL 1—16 (in the latter passages only the three feasts are 
mentioned in which all the males were required to present 
themselves at the sanctuary). Demoniacs, Luke viii. 27 and 
Matt. viii. 28 (only the more prominent one mentioned by 
Luke). Levites, — classes, Neh. x. 9-13 and Neh. xii. 8, 9 
(in the latter case only the more noticeable are specified). 
Tribes loyal, 1 Kings xL 32, 36 and xii. 21 (of the two con- 
tiguous tribes, Judah and Benjamin, the former was vastly 
more powerful, and virtually absorbed the latter, hence the 
two were spoken of as one tribe). 

BeoiU in ark, two of each kind. Seven of a kind. 

Gen. t1. 19, 20. Gen. vii. 2, S. 

The second injunction may be simply an amplification of 
the former given some hundred and twenty years previously. 
At first, it was said that a pair of every kind of beasts should 
be preserved; afterwards, that, in the case of the few dean 
beasts, there should be preserved not one pair only, but seven 
pairs.^ Abarbanel * takes the first passage as simply asserting 
that the beasts should come paired, male and female; the 
second as specifying the number of the pairs — seven of the 
dean, two of the unclean, animals. 

Ber^amiteB stain, 26,100. The number, 25,000. 

Jndg. XX. 15, 47. Judg. xx. 46, 47. 

The Jewish interpreters say that 25000 were slain on the 

last day — "that day " (vs. 35, 46) ; while the other 1100 were 

slain on the preceding days. Or, if vs. 46 gives in "round 

numbers" the exact statement of vs. 35 (25000 for 25100), 

we have still 1000 slain previous to the last day of the contest. 

CitieB and viUagee, twenty-nine. Thirty-eight in number, 

Josb. zv. 82. Josh. xr. 21-82. 

Rashi, Eamchi, and Menasseh ben Israel ' call attention to 

* Bible Commentary, in loc. ' Conciliator, i. 87. 

* Conciliator, U. 22, 28. 
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the lact that in Josh. ziz. 1-6 we find nine of theee dtiei Ql 

Chesil and Bethul are identical, as is prohaUe) aot oft lo. 

Simeon. As nine from thirt^-eii^ ksnres twentjrHiiiie^ Hm 

first passage gives the remainder a^Ur the oossion, fSm aeooBl 

sets forth the on^'no/ nnmber* Or, with Kial, we maj s^fKisa 

a slight numerical error in the case» 

€%*« dimenBkmi, 1000 eMU, Snpo ikom mm d oAUm, 

Knm. xzxT. 4. . Kom. xzxv. S. 

There are various explanations of this case.^ The Jewish 
interpreters sa j that the city and lands thereto belonging were 
arranged in three .concentrio circles. Of these the dtj oooo* 
pied the inner one ; tho next laxgeri with a radios 1000 odbits 
greater, formed the soborb proper; while the ootmost, with a 
radius still increased bj 1000 cobits, was devoted to fields and 
vineyards. 

Davidson, J. D. Michaelis, and Eeil suppose the city to be 
1000 cubits square. Around this square another is formed, 
with its corresponding sides parallel to, and 1000 cubits distant 
from, those of ihe first. The outer square or suburb will there- 
fore be 3000 cubits on a side. Measuring from any comer of 
the city along its wall and across the suburb to the side of the 
external square, we have a line of 2000 cubits, in conformi^ 
with the dimensions given above. 

Mr. Espin ' thinks that, whatever the shape of the dty, the 
suburbs were to extend a thousand cubits outward from any 
point in the city wall ; while on the four sides, north, south, 
east, and west, the frontage was to be not less than 2000 cnfaiti 
in length. 

Otn/eraUoMtforty^wo. A d^erent numimr. 

Matt. i. 17. Hatt. i. 2-lS. 

Hie first " fourteen " extends from Abraham to David ; the 

second, from David to the deportation ; the third, from Jecho- 

nias to Christ, inclusive in each case. So Alford, Robinsoi^ 

1 See some eight Bolations in Kitto, ii. 82a-B96. 
* Bible Commentaiyy in loc. 
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Gardiner, and others. Ebrard ^ makes the first series begin 

with Al»uham and end with David, the second begin with 

Solomon and end with Jechonias, the third begin with Salathiel 

and end with Chnst, indnsiye. He maintains, with Spanheim 

and U^tfoot, that certain kings are omitted by Matthew 

because of their great wickedness, and their intermarriage 

with, or descent from, heathen women.* Dr. Mill * shows that 

it was a common practice among the Jews to distribute their 

genealogies into divbions according to some favorite or mystical 

nmnber; and that, in order to do this, generations were 

repeated or left ont 

Many critics think that, since Jehoiakim and Jehoiachin 

differ in Greek onl^ hy a single letter, " Jechonias ^ in Matt. 

L 11 denotes the former j in vs. 12 the latter, individual. On 

this hypothesis, the second ^ fourteen ** ends with ^^ Jechonias ^ 

(Jehoiakim), and the third begins with '* Jechonias " (Jehoi- 

adiin) ; and there is no deficiency. 

Jacob's famOy, seventy persons, Seventy-Jive persons. 

Gen. xItI. 2T. Acta ril. 14. 

Jacob's children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren 

amoonted to sixty-six.^ Adding Jacob himself , and Joseph with 

his two sons, we have seventy. If to the sixty-six we add the 

nine wives of Jacob's sons (Judah's and Simeon's wives were 

dead ; Joseph could not be said to call himself, his own wife, or 

his two sons into Egypt ; and Jacob is specified separately by 

Stephen), we have seventy-five persons, as lu Acts.' 

People, — number, A different statement, 

2 Sam. xxiy. 9. 1 Chi on. xx!. 5. 

800,000 men of Israel. 1100,000 men of Isnu)l. 
000,000 men of Jndah. 470,000 men of Judah. 

The difference may arise from the fact that the statements 

are founded upon oral tradition, and not upon public records. 

* Gospel HlBtoiy, pp. 149, 150. Aa the pedigree is "juridical, and not 
strictly genealo^ral," he reckons Mary herself as one of the third series. 

* See Deot. rSi. 2-4; Ezra ix. 1, 2. 

'On Mythical Interpretation of Gospels, pp. 150-161. 

* Gen. xItL 8-26. * Davidson's Sacred Hennenentics, pp. 583, 688. 

88* 
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Or there may be oopyiatTs errors in one or boCli cwei. Am 
elaborate explanation baaed upon the gappoaition that the dif- 
ferenoe is due to the indnaion or exdnakm of the t*h"^*^ 
army may be seen in DavidBon'a Sacred HermenentioB.^ 

£zim ii. 8e-89. NelLxiLl-f. 

The number in Ezra ia that whidi waa fixed upon at tfaa 
outset. It was immediatdyenlaiged, in the attempt to oonfim 
to the pre-exile arrangement 

ShekeUpaidbyJkartd. A dyfkrmt itaHaiiaf. 

So David bought ttM^ thre8hlll|^aoor So DftTfd nTe to OnMUi fbr tte piMt 
mnd the oxen for fifty thekela of ■Uvar. lU hnndradnibaktls ofiold bv wdbliL 
aSam.xxiT.24. IChfOiLXxi SS. 

Of a variety of explanatiopa, three may be adduced: (1) 

That we have here a copyiat^s mistake, whidi could vary eanly 

happen. (2) That the first passage gives the price of the 

oxen simply, thus : ^ So David bought the threshing-floor, and 

the oxen for fifty shekels of silver." The phraseology of the 

second passage, " So David gave to Oman far the placed etc, 

seems to favor this view. (3) Tliat David purchased, first, the 

threshing-fioor — a plat of ground "probably not 100 feet in 

diameter," with the oxen ; then, afterwards, bethought himself 

to buy the place, *' miiqom," — the whole hill of Moriah, — for 

which latter he paid " GOO shekels of gold.** 

SoUmum*s wives, one thousand. One hundred and forty. 

1 Klnsa xi. 8. Cant. vi. 8. 

Perhaps the "virgins without number" — who may have 

been, as Newman' thinks, held merely as hostages, — made 

up the one thousand. Ginsburg, Kleukcr, Magnus, and Rosen- 

miiller take the expression in Canticles as a poetical one, 

denoting simply a large number, Zockler thinks it refers to 

an earlier period in the reign of Solomon, before he fell into 

idolatry and other sins. 

Things in ark, three. The tables cf stone onjy. 

Hob. ix. 4. Ex. xL 20; Dcat. x. 5; 1 Klng^ Till. 9. 

We have previously seen that the "book of the law" wai 
>F|>.546«547. Also, Bib. Com. on 1 Chroa. xzL 5. *8eep.SMiDflnL 
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not put into, bat bj the side of, the ark.^ Tbe text from 
Hebrews, which asserts that the " pot of manna " and ^Aaron's 
rod " were in the ark, probably refers to the anginal arrange- 
ment. Later the two were removed. 

UncUttH birds, twenty. 7\oenty-<me mentioned, 

Ler. xi. 13-19. Dent. xiv. 12-18. 

The Hebrew terms << dfiah " and << raah," translated, in the 

first and second passages, respectively, vulture and glede, differ 

only in their initial letters ^ and *i. Critics generally assume 

a slight error of transcription in the case. On this hypothesis, 

if we drop the snperflnoas word ^^dayyah" (omitted in the 

Samaritan version, the Septnaguit, and several mss.') rendered 

fndture in the second passage, the discrepancy vanishes. Or, 

with Aben Ezra and Eeil, we may take the term ^ raah," in 

the second passage, as the name of the genus which includes 

the several species, some of which are subsequently named.* 

Vimiors at the sepulchre. Different statements. 

One woman. John xx. 1. Three women. Mark xtI. 1. 

Two womeil. Matt, xxviii. 1. Five or more women. Luke xxiv. 10. 

Observe (1) that no one of the evangelists denies that more 
women were present than those he mentions by name. John 
does not assert that Mary Magdalene only was present; in 
&ct, he intimates the contrary, for he represents her as saying, 
in vs. 2, " fF« know not where they have laid him." £ach 
writer seems, while not denying the presence of other persons, 
to single out one or more whom, for some reason, he mentions 
with particularity. This explanation of the case is perfectly 
reasonable, as the following illustration will evince. In the 
year 1824 Lafayette visited the United States, and was every- 
where welcomed with honors and pageants. Historians will 
describe these as a noble incident in his life. Other writers 
will relate the same visit as made, and the same honors as 

1 Dent. xxxi. 26. ' Davidson, on Hebrew Text, p. 87. 

■ Ben GerBhon thinks that tnH'n keen-sighted, and nsj^ (nj^ another 
form of the same word) swift-fli/ing, both denote the same bird. SoQ 
Conciliator, L 225. Also, compare Wood's Bible Animals, p. 860 
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enjoyed, by two persons, Lafayette aiid hia son.' Yet .theq 
will be no cootradiction between these two classes of mili^ ; 
No more is there between the evungeluts relative 40 |hf 
number of women who visited the sepulchre. ,.. ., 

Or (2) we may take the sacred wrilero as referring b> 
different poinli of timt, each eped^ing the number preseet U 
the time to which A« refers. There were two distinct parties' 
of women — the Marys and their friends, and Ilia Galilatu 
women — who ft^wed our Lord. Probably the women, 
having lodged among their friends in different parts of the dly, 
and to avoid suspicion on the jmrt of the Jews, would come by 
different paths to the Mpnl^ntaad wmU aot maimtt.llm 
same moment. We bmj, tbanCon^ aappoM that Kny lb|> 
dalene arrived firat (w Joba) t MOD Ae otitm "Mgrf ^tibv 
(so Matthew) ; then Salome oooiea (w MartL) ; flnallj, tlw 
"other women" make their appearance (ao Lake). As «e 
shall see hereafter, a hypothesis of this kind removes the diffi- 
colty as to the time of the visit to the tomb.* 

IV. CONCERNING TIME. 

It would be snperfluouB to repeat what has been said relative 
to discrepandea resulting from the confounding of umilsr 
numeral letters. Obviously, in those cases where questions of 
lime are involved, the liability to errors of the above kind 
becomes an element of prime importance. Taking this fader 
into account, together with others we have pointed out,* — tht 
use of different methods of reckoning time, and the groapini 
of events not chronologically, but upon the prindple of asso- 
daUon, — and we are enabled to solve with facility such caati 
of discrepancy as the following relative to time. 

Abra^am't age at migratUm 75 gaart. ApparavU]/ ISS yaon. 

Gen. xil. 4. Gen. xl. Sfl, 83; Acts Til. i. 

In the twenty-sixth verse, Abraham may be mentimied fln^ 
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iniiplj on acoount of his theocratic importance; as Moses is 

nsoallj named before Aaron, who was the elder. So that 

Abraham may have been the youngest son, bom when Terah 

was ISO years old.^ It would then follow that Abraham left 

Haran at the age of 75, his father having previoosly died, at 

th6 age of 205 years. This removes the difficulty. 

Some Jewish interpreters, however, think that Abraham 

actually left Haran sixty years hefare his father's death. On 

this theory, Stephen, in asserting that Abraham left after his 

father's death, simply followed the then commonly received, 

though inaccurate, chronology. So Ewald,' Eeil, Kurtz,' 

Lange, Murphy, and others. 

Ahealom's Usrry forty years. Could not ha»e been $o long, 

2 Sam. XV. 7. 1 Kings ii. 11. 

De Wette* observes, ** We are not told from what point of 
time the forty years are reckoned." But Josephus,' followed 
by Ewald,* Hervey, and most critics, assumes that there is a 
copyist's error in the case. In the same manner such cases as 
the following are to be explained. Famine — duration, 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 13 and 1 Chron. xxL 11, 12 (De Wette: d, 3, mistaken 
for T, 7). Jerusalem burned, 2 Kings xxv. 8 and Jer. lii. 12 
(Bahr : ty 7, confounded with *«, 10). Jerusalem captured, Jer. 
xxxvL 9 and Dan. i. 1 (Pusey ' thinks that the bare mention 
that Jehoiakim was captured implies that the city was not then 
captured. Keil renders Dan. L 1 : Nebuchadnezzar wenty set 
mtt^ to Jerusalem). 

Adam died on the day of his/all. Lived 980 yeare. 

Gen. ii. 17. Gen. ▼. 5. 

In that very day he became spiritually dead — ^^ dead in 
trespasses and sins";* '* alienated from the life of God."* 
Also, in a physical point of view, death began then to prey 

^ Davidson, Sacred Hermenemics, p. 52S; also, Hackett on Acts. 

* Vol. i. S25, note. • Vol 1. 204, 205. 

* Introd. to Old Test., ii. 212. * Ant. rii. 9, 1. 

* VoL iU. 170, note. ' Lectnres on Daniel the Prophet, p. 899, 

* Eph. U. 1. * Eph. iv. 18. 
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npoD liim ; tho soods of mortality were sown in iaa bod^. 
That which might have beeu but a iiaiuleas and longed-for 
translation became a painful and dreaded diasolution. 

Agag mfulianed at a certain lime. Did not Uve tiH later. 

Num. xxlr. 7. 1 Sam. xt. 2-4. 

Balaam was, for (he time, uttciing predictions under ths 
influence of tlie Spirit of God,' hence he may have menlioacd 
a man not yet bom. Bcaidos. the name "^ Agag " was probalily 
beredjtary to tbe chieftaiua of Amalek, as " Pharaoh " was to 
the Egyptian monarchs. Hence tbe Agag of tbe second passaga 
would be a later one bearing the same name. 

Other csamples of alleged premature mention are the fol- 
lowing : Amolek ; compare Gen. jAv. 7 ; Num. xxiv. 20 sod 
Gen. xxxvi. 12 (Esau's son may bave been named after the 
original Amaluk ; or tbe " country of die Amalekites," Gen. 
xiv. 7, may bave been styled tlnu 1^ hiitorieal OMtieipatioa, 
having acquired the name previous to the time when Moeei 
wrote. Amalek may be termed tbe " first of the nationB," * u 
being the first that aitailed Iirael, or as pre-eminent* omcmg 
tbe neighboring nations at tbe tjme when Balaam nttared ths 
words). Gilgal, Dent xL 30 and Joeh. iv. 19, 20 ; v. 9 (two 
different places are intended ; one of which may have bea 
that now known as Jiljilla or JiljiUieh \* the eite of the other 
is not determined). Hebrews, — land, Gen. xL 15 aad Joq^k 
1. 1 1 (since Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob bad " effected something 
like permanent Bettlemenls''at various points in the land ti 
Canaan, it may have been popularly termed the " land of tbo 
Hebrews,"* although the latter had not as yet taken possession 
of iL Besides, Joseph doubtless knew veiy well that, acoonHng 

' Nnni. zxlr. 3, 16. 

■ See Nam. kxIv. 20. 

' Seo ume Hebrew expression In Amoi tI. 1. 

< Robinaoa, Later Bib. Res., pp. ISS, IBS 

* Tbi» name BOema to Toeau " trant-Eupltratba," that 1*, tboM wto M 
come acrou the Euphmes. Sea Joih. zxIt. 14; also Kait^ L lfl<lM, 
and Gcseaiui, TbeMonu, p. 937. 
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to the divine promise, the land of Canaan belonged to the 
HelM'ews). Hebron, Gen. xiii. 18 and Josh. ziv. 15 ; xy. 13 
(the best critics agree that tho original name was Hebron ; 
afterwards Kirjath-arba was substituted; then the old name 
Hebron was revived. Quite similar has been the fate of Jeru- 
salem. After Hadrian's conquest the early name '^ Jerusalem" 
was displaced, and, dropping out of contemporaneous history, 
mis forgotten. The new city bore the name of " JElia Cap- 
itoHna." Not till the reign of Constantine did the old name 
oome again into use).^ Joshua, Ex. xvii. 9 ; xxiv. 13 and 
Num. xiiL 1 6 (the author, as Kurtz thinks, writing after the 
name Joshua had become common, employs it ^ anticipation. 
Or Joshua may have received the name at the defeat of 
Amalek,' in which case Num. xiiL 16 should be rendered, ^' And 
Moses had caUed Oshea,"' etc). Kings in Israel, Gen. xxxvi. 
81 and 1 Sam. x. 24, 2^ (the idea of monarchy was familiar 
to the Israelites from ih^ example of the surrounding nations, 
all of which had kings. Besides, there were express promises ^ 
to Abraham and Jacob that kings should spring from them). 
Levites' land, Lev. xxv. 82-34 ; Num. xxxv. 2-8 and Josh. 
xxL 2, 3, 41 (in the first two passages the land is mentioned 
by anticipation). Luz, Josh. xvi. 2 and Judg. i. 26 (Eichhom 
and Bertholdt say that different places are meant The name 
" Luz " was, according to the second text, transferred to another 
town).* Ophir, Gen. x. 29 and 1 Kings ix. 28 (the Ophir of 
the first text seems to have been a man^ or else a tribe. Either 
might give name to the place). Sabbath, Gen. ii. 2, 3 ; Ex. 
xvl. 23 and Ex. xx. 8 (the Sabbath may have been observed 
from early times, although no explicit injunction to that effect 

* See " Jemsalem, the City of Herod and Saladin/' by Besant ^d Pal« 
mer, pp. 54, 55; also, Smith's Bible Diet, iL 1809. 

• Ex. xvii. 9. 

' So RosenmiUler, Eichhom, and Kanne; and sabetaniuUly Hengstenbeig 
ind Ranke. 

* Gen. xvii. 6, 16; xxxv. 11. 

• See Smith's Bib. Diet., ii. 1699, 170Q. 
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is recorded previous to the giving of iLe law at Sinai). Tiil>- 
eruicle, Ei. sxiiii. 7 and Ex. il. 17 (it is possible that ibe 
uari'ative does not follow the chronological order, and that ibe 
tabernacle proper was completed before the lime referred to 
in the first text. Or, sioce the usual word for tabernacle, 
" mishkan," is not used in the ihirty-third chapter at all, the 
reference may be to an ol<l sanctuury or tiacrcd tent which bad 
come down from the days of the [latriorclis. So Micbaelis, 
Lc Clerc, and Roseomilller. Otherwise, it may huve h(»a 
Moses' own tent, set apart for this Wmporary purpose. So 
tlie Septuagint, Syriac, Aben Ezra, Rasbi, Keil, Kurtz, and 
Woguo). Te«ple, 1 Sam. i. 9 ; iii. 3, and 1 Kings vi. 14 (the 
Hebrew word " hek^," in the first two texts, meaos a latyt 
buildinf/ or dwrUing, an edijiee, and is not restricted to ihe 
Temple j)rojH'r, Gcscnius says it is applied to " the sawed 
tahemade in use before tfaeboildingorthe Temple'^. Tempts 
mouDt, Ex. XV. 13-17 and 2 Chroa. iii. 1 (thwe is no proof that 
the real temple-mount is here specifled. That Jehorah wonU, 
however, select a " high and stalely mountain ** * in Canaan u 
the plac6 of hb sanctuary was the natural inference of Miriami 
who was doubtless familiar with the promises and with the 
history of the patriarchs).' Testimony, Ex. xvL S4 and £x. 
xL 20 (the first passage was written, probably, near the cloM 
of Muses' life, by bistorio anticipation, in order lo finish the 
story about the manna). 

Abab diid in nth year nf JthMhaphai. In htt ITU far. 

1 KiDgB XT. 10; zTl. 2S; xzll. 41. 1 Elnga xxli. 91 

Most probably the difference arose from a slight ■"■-*«v» in 
nnmeral letters. It is to be remembered, however, that the 
Hebrews had peculiar methods of reckoning the length of 
reigns. Regnal years seem to have been counted from the 
beginning of the year, not from the day of the king's accessiocL 
Thus, if a king begaa to reign in the last month of one year, 
reigned the whole of the next year, and one month of the third, 

>EiiTti,li«ae. '8«BG«LuiL8; Bx.ilLl,l 
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we should, although his reign lasted not over fourteen months^ 
have dates in his first, second, and third years. Any dates in the 
year of his accession, but previous to that event, or in the year 
of his death, but subsequent to it, would be assigned to the last 
year of ,his predecessor or to the first of his successor.^ Thus, 
as Rashi * says, since parts of years are reckoned as whole ones, 
we shall have the same year sometimes twice reckoned, once to 
the father, and then again to the son. The Talmudists say 
that the years of the kings are reckoned from the month Nisan 
to Nisan again, and that with such predsion that even a single 
day before or after Nisan is counted for a year. Hence, if a king 
reigned from the first day of Nisan, a year and a day, to the 
second day of the next Nisan, he was reckoned as reigning two 
years. So Keil and Bahr. Taking these facts into account, 
together with the use of round numbers, and of different and 
sometimes obscure eras of computation,* and it is obvious 
that Hebrew chronology becomes somewhat complicated and 
intricate. 

Should it be objected that the above methods of computation 
adopted by the Hebrew historians are incorrect, we reply that 
those were their methods, and the writers are to he judged by 
their own standards, not by ours. Unless, then, it can be 
shown that according to their own Oriental ideas and methods 
of constructing history and of reckoning time these writers 
disagree with themselves, the charge of ^discrepancy" does 
not fairly lie against them. 

Upon some one of the foregoing principles are to be explained 
the following cases, pertaining to various monarchs. 



^ Smith's Bib. Diet., i. 439; also, compare pp. 11-14 infra, where ihe sab- 
ject is discnssed more fully. 

'Codtiliator, ii. 86. 

* Browne. ** Ordo Saecloram/' p. 221-248, maintains that some of the 
reii^s are enumerated in years current, others in years complete; and that 
the kin^ of Judah reckoned their reigns from an epoch different firom tliat 
employed by the kings of Israel. 

S4 
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Aooordmg to the littar teai^JJmaUk nvi Imm Immb tM 
yean dder than his own father! The ymt M tlf linple afr 
planatkm adopted If Geaerioi^ and wmA erite H dbl Aa 
o^yist mistook one nianeralktter lor anotibor — a^SO^fors^ill 

Abariah's re^;n hilgnn in t he elgfiiith jear ol Josna, > Kiiy 
iz. 29; in the twelldi jear, 9 BSnfi nn. 2S (BmU aqpa d«l» 
on aoooont of Joraa's sirirnesi/ Us son Ahaaiah waa nHOsiitol 
with him in the devendi jear of Joram's leigny fast fa^gHi ta 
leign alone in the twelfth jear). AKasiah of Ivndi fa«gHi ta 
ragn in the seventeenth jear of Jnhnahaphati 1 Xfagi xA 
51; apparently kter, eoapare 9 BSnfi ffi. 1; (dai dUhnaos 
probably arises from the faot that, instead of taelional» te 
nearest whole numbers, above or below, are employed). Ama- 
ziah*8 reign began in the fourth year of Joash, 2 Kings xu. 1 ; 
ziiL 10 ; in the second year, 2 Sngs xiv. 1 (Rawliuson mentioDS 
a double accession of this Joasb; one as oo-partner with hii 
father; the other two years later, as sole king. Anuudsh's 
reign dated in the fourth year from one aocesdon ; in tbe 
second from tbe other). Asa had ten years of peace, 2 Chroo. 
xiv. 1 ; XT. 19 ; at war with Baasba aU their days, 1 Kings 
XV. 16, 32 (Asa reigned forty-one years.* Baasba, b^;inniDg 
in Asa's third year, reigned twenty-four years.^ Asa*s ten 
years of peace may have occurred after Baasba's death. Or, 
possibly, there may have been ten years of th^ contem- 
poraneity, during which, though there was ^war** Le. nnre- 

> He Bays, "G«8chichte der Heb. Sprache and Schrift," p. 174, "Nach 

2 Kon. viii. 26 ist offenbar za lesen 32 (na ffir ns)." Ughtfoot and Ben 
Gershon think that, in Chronicles, the whole reifni of the lioiise of Oiari 
in reckoned in, to make the forty-two; thos, Omri 6 + Abab 32 + Abaiiili 

3 -1 Joram 12 » 42. It is a singular fact that this pecoUaily labbinic 
method of computation will, in a considerable nomber of caaes, reoMifi 
apparent discrepancies. — See CondUAtor, passim. 

*2Chron. xxi. 18, 19. 

* 1 Kings XT. 10. 

* 1 Kfaigs XT. S8. 
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mittiiig hostility, between them, there was no actoal resort to 
arms.^ Critics agree that, in 2 Chron. xv. 19 and xvL 1, 
thir^-fifth and thirty-sixth years are a copyist's mistake for 
fifteenth and sixteenth, or twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth). 
Azariah's reign began in the twenty-seventh year of Jeroboam. 
2 Kings XT. 1 ; in the fifteenth year, 2 Kings xiv. 2, 17, 23 
(some say, the twenty-seventh year of Jeroboam's co-partner- 
ship with his father, but the sixteenth since he began to reign 
almie. The best critics maintain that ^3, 27, has been con- 
ioimded with id, 15).* Azariah's reign ended in the first year 
of Pekah, 2 Kings xv. 2, 27 ; in the second year of Pekah, 
2 Kings xv, 32 (parts of years are reckoned as whole years). 

Baasha died in Asa's twenty-seventh year, 1 Kings xv. 33 ; 
in his twenty-sixth, 1 Kings xvi. 8 (here, again, the came prin- 
ciple applies). 

Ela's reign two years, 1 Ejngs xvi. 8 ; one year, 1 Kings 
zvL 10 (he actually reigned a part of two years. These parts 
are called years). 

Hezekiah's age, twenty-five, 2 Kings xviii. 2 ; probably less, 
2 Kings xvi. 2 (Ahaz, dying at the age of thirty-six, would 
hardly leave a son aged twenty-five. Hence, with many 
critics, we may assume a slight mistake in numeral letters).' 
Hoshea's reign begun in the twentieth year of Jotham, that is, 
the third or fourth of Ahaz, 2 Kings xv. 27, 30, 32 ; in the 
twelfth year of Ahaz, 2 Kings xviL 1 (the rabbies * say that 
because Hoshea was tributary to the Assyrians in the early part 
of his reign, the first nine years are not reckooed ; his reign 
properly beginning with his independence. Mr. Browne' admits 
an interregnum, or a period of anarchy, lasting eight years). 

1 See Browne's Ordo Saecloram, pp. 281-234. 

* Compare the translator's note in Bahr, p. 151. 

* Davidson, Vol. ii. p. 22, and Ewald, Vol. Iy. 167, with the Septnagint, 
Sjriac, and Arabic of 2 Chron. xxviii. 1, make Ahaz ttoentyifive yean old 
at his accession. 

* Conciliator, ii. 98, 99. 

* Oido Saedorom, p. 242. He thinks that Isa. iz. 17-21 refen to this 
period of anarchj. 



lihbodieUi'B reip t« 7">n> > Sank iL Ut r ifpmai^MlM 
■even jem, 2 San. iL 1] ; t. 5 (Bmld* mtt KiB.BMdMJB 
that, after Saol'i death, fin ytnt «an qpeU. te' ttatteli 
ai^iiut the FhOiitinai, brfon IiWimImA «m matMl^U^ 
over Itnel). 

Jeboahoz's r^ began In die tamtj-diird yeK of Jbidt 
2 Kinga ziiL 1 ; abcwt the uinaleaDtt jmt, $ lOagu x. M4 i& 

1 (Bahr thinks that Is, 88, hv been ■nbrftated,^ &■ *ik 
text, for no, 21).* Wa reign JaMtai ■CT i t e ea jeni, S Skp 
3diL I i foBiteen, 2 Kfa^ idS. 10 (we majr adopt tin' AvM 
emesdatioD ; or, with tha oU expoKton, atqvpon ttnitlii i« 
■bared the throne the laal two or three yean iif the vrip)^ 
Jeboash b^an to rtign In Oa t hht y^eawnth jew af Jom^ 

2 Kbgs xiii. 10; t^jparentlj in the fortieth, 2 Sngi xiS. 1. 
Jehoiachin's age, eighteen yean, 2 Kinga xxiv. 8 ; ei^t jtaa, 
2 Chron. zzxti. 9 (Bfihr thinks that ■<, 10, has dropped oot of 
the latter text). His capture in Nebuchadnezzar's eighth year, 
2 Kings xxiv. 12 1 in the seventh year, Jer. liL 28 (either a 
slight mistake in numeral letters, or else a different method 
of counting regnal years). His deliverance on the twenty* 
seventh day of the month, 2 Kings xxv. 27 ; on the twenty* 
fifth day, Jer. lit. 31 (a mistake as to a single numeral letter). 
Jehoiakim's fourth year corresponded to Nebachadueziar's 
first, Jer. xxv. 1 ; xlvi. 2 ; to his second, Dan. i. 1 (the foorth 
year of Jehoiakim, being reckoned by a different method, mi^ 
correspond to the loiter part of Nebnchadnezzar's^/Irtf, and the 
earlier part of his ucond year. Nebuchadnezzar tet out npos 
his expedition against Jerusalem in Jehoiakim's third jfar, Dan. 
i. 1 ; and continued it, after the battle of Carchemish, in bii/imrA 
year). Joram of Israel, — reign b^un in the second yearof 
Jehoram of Jodah, 2 Kings L 1 7 ; apparently five years befwc^ 

<Tol. ili. lis. 

'JosepbDi agrees with ibis entendstloti. ObTlooiI^, npontheprtadplM 
of compalstion alrrad; exptslned, a diMiepsncj of one or two Tsan 
aitsw and Is sceonnted br so easily, M to ba oT DO mu eqnenre wbatSTK. 
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2 Eongs yiil. 16 (Joram of Israel seems to have begun to reign 
in the second year of the joint rule of Jehoram and his father ; 
Jehoram of Judah began to reign alone in the iifth year of 
Joram of Israel.^ Or, with Mr. Bullock,^ we may hold that 
Jehoram of Judah had two or three '< accessions " : (1) When 
Jehoshaphaty on going to the battle of Ramoth-gilead, ^bout 
the seventeenth year of his reign, intrusted the regency to 
Jehoram; (2) when Jehoshaphat, in the twenty-third year, 
made him joint king; (3) when, in the twenty-fifth year, 
Jehoshaphat died. So that the accession of Joram of Israel in 
Jehoshaphat's eighteenth year would coincide with the second 
year after the first accession, and the fifth year before the 
second accession, of Jehoram of Judah). Jeroboam II. con- 
temporary with TJzziah (Azariah) fourteen years, 2 Kings xiv. 
23 ; XV. 1 ; thirty-eight years, 2 Kings xv. 8 (Bahr, Thenius, 
and Wolff say that in xiv. 23 we should read Jlfttf-one, K3, for 
foriy-ovUy \Kn ; Ewald ' b&jb J!ftf/-three. Browne * suggests that 
"in the twenty-seventh year of Jeroboam," xv. 1, means the 
ttDeniyseventh year before the end of Jeroboam's reign. Most 
critics think that Ta, 27, is put here by mistake for lis 15. 
Some' suppose an interregnum of eleven or twelve years 
between the death of Jeroboam and the accession of his son). 
Josiah's reformation in his twelfth year, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
3-7 ; in the eighteenth year, 2 Kings xxii. 3 ; xxiii. 4 (what he 
did at the earlier period was but the commencement and 
preparation for what he, under the influence of the newly- 
discovered book of the law, carried out rigidly and thorouglily 
in his eighteenth year). Jotham's reign, twenty years, 2 Kings 
XV. 30 ; sixteen years, 2 Kings xv. 33 (it has been suggested 
that, since Uzziah was a leper, his son Jotham reigned in con- 
nection with him four years.* Some Jewish critics maintain 
that ^ the twentieth year of Jotham " means the twentieth from 

1 See Davidson, Sac Herm., p. &50. * Smith's Bible Diet., ii. 1178. 

* Vol. iv. p. 118. * Ordo Saeclomm, p. 289. nota 

* Oido Saeclomm, loc dt. ' See Sac. Henn., p. &50. 




tha beffinning of ki* fv^ Oat k, Ab IObA jtm of Vktm 
ceeaorAhaz. BKhr thinln the UdrtMiTCtMlti istolipebtia^. . 
Nebnchadneziar'fl ninMeaiUi year, Jen IB. It i li^tanA yar, 
Jer. 111. 29 (cither » imiBeriod vnr, or dao ^tthmt «mali 
are intended). Hk dream npUBaAfcaAeHiBMdjnvtif'Ui 
reigp, Dan. il 1 j not till ha had ra^poed thrsB j^bm, Tim. i 
1,5, 18(iu il hfb i» ttyM^Vagia BOtjfloa'hflSmukd 
anticipation. He waiatdMtlB««ra>wnpriBeAaadcoaMMads^ 
in-chief in behalf of hia iallMr; or, aa Btauw' itfiiaiM%-la 
may have been actually co-r^«nt. Tbe''aeoani7«ar,*kli.l, 
datee tnm the beginnii^ ol Ins real rdgn. tieridei^ M Bmv> 
linson ' obeerres, the " three Jean " <tf Darnell tiainhig auH^ 
aocordbg to the Hebrew inb|(^*' no more than mm wVila }ati 
■nd parts, bowerer aman, of two odm yean).'* Omift Trip 
began in the twenty-eeventh year of Asa, 1 Kngs zvi 13 1 in 
the thirty-Brst year, 1 Kings xvi. 23 (he began, at the fint 
date to reign over one half of Israel, at the second date lo 
idgn over the tehole)-* Pekah's reign twenty years, S Kiogi 
XV. 27 ; abou*: thirty, 2 KiugB zt. 32, 33 ; zvii. I (BShr thioki 
that 3, 20, has been substituted improperly for b, 30. Oppert 
and Lenonnant * assert, upon the authority of the Assyrian in- 
scriptions, that Pekah's reigu was iaierrupted above seven years, 
he being dethroned about B.C. 742 b^ a second Menahem, and 
re-instated by another revolution about B.C. 733. The thirty 
years data from his first inaugnrstion, while his actual rogn 
was twenty years). As to Saul's reign, 1 Sam. xj ij. i, 2, tba 



' He ib;! that tbe falber " conftired apon his son KebnchsdiMizar, no* 
a man, some ihara of tbe goTernment." See Hcngstenlierg'i GenubiA- 
new of DmDlol, p. ao. 

■ Historical lilnstretioDs, pp. 168, 1S9 (AniericaD edition). 

•IKingixTf. 21,22. 

* H&nool of Ancient History of tha East, i. 1T2 (Amer. edition). Sea* 
■nmmnry of regnal dieiTCpancies in Moven' Sricische nmenacIiDnsca 
iil>er die bibllscbe Chronik, pp. M, S3, note (a). For tabnlar and tf* 
cliroDisllc lists of (he liings of Jndali and Israel, ttie Radar li letendti 
tbe varJons Commentaiiei and Bittlo Dictionulea. 
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best critics agree that some numeral letter has dropped out in 

both verses. 

Ai deUroyed at a certain time, SHU inhabited. 

Josh. YiU. 28. Neh. tU. 82. 

Parker ^ : <^ It may have been rebuilt in the interval.'' 

Amdlekitee utterly destroyed, Ooerthroum at a later period. 

1 Sam. XY. 7, 8. 1 Sam. xxx. 1, 17. 

The Hebrew expression in the first passage is, literally, 

'^devoted to destruction^** and means no more than that he 

destroyed all whom he caught. The words ^ all the people " 

are to be interpreted, as Thenius ' says, ^^ with a restriction," 

iDd not to be pressed so as to preclude the idea that some 

escaped, who, twenty years later, gathering a band of their 

Bedouin neighbors, made a predatory excursion against Ziglag. 

Bethel and Qeztr conquered. Apparently not till later. 

Josh. xii. 12, 16. Jndg. i. 22-25, 29. 

Some critics' think that all, or nearly all, of Judg. i.-ii. 6 
refers to events previous to the death of Joshua. Hence the 
above passages would relate to substantially the same period, 
and there would be no collision. Otherwise, we may adopt 
the solution of the difficulty indicated a little further on. 

Canaan eonquertd speedily. Conquest delayed. 

Josh. X. 42. Josh. xi. 18. 

The first text refers especially to the southern part of Pal- 
estine, which was conquered in a single campaign ; the second 
relates to the northern part, the conquest of which occupied a 
longer period. 

As to the fact that the Canaanites were to be destroyed 
quickly ("mahgr"), Deut ix. 3; yet not at once ("mahSr"), 
Deut. viL 22, the Hebrew term is employed in these two cases 

> De Wette's Introd. to Old Test, ii. 177, note. 

* Die Barber Samuels, p. 68. 

' Compare Bib. Com. Introd., to Judges, pp. 128-125. On this hypothe- 
sis, we mast read in Jndp:. i. 1, "after the death of Moses,*' etc This 
seems pUnsible, since the death of Joshua is related in ii. S, 9. 
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in a refalt ve sense. Theoverthzaw bfthelnrMlitetof *i 
nations greater and mightier" than they, was, in reqpeofc to te 
magnitude of the work, done ^ quickly*; faaty with - iqfa i' q i fl S 
to the fact that the rapidihf of their eomqmetit was gradwatsi f$ 
the rate of their actual oeeupaHan^ so that the depopokled Isnl 
was not left to become the hannt of wild beast^it was notdoos 
" at once," that is, not too suddenly. 

As to those passages which seem to itspreson t the aiAjiyfion 
of Canaan and the extirpation of its Inhabitanta at alreadf 
effected and complete, in contrast with others which speak of 
^yerymnch land^as still in possession of the rntiTe inhafaitsiitB 
(compare Josh. xi. 16, 17, 28 ; xiL 7, 8 and ziiL 1 ; xviL 14; 
xxiii. 5) it has been suggested* (1) that in the former pasMigBB 
the writer speaks from ^e theoeroHe pmnt of view, intimatiDg 
that everything has be^n done on the part of Cfodj it only re- 
maining for the Israelites to fidthfuUy execate their part of 
the work ; (2) that "• territory was nndonbtedly overran by 
Joshua at the first onset which was afterwards recovered by 
the Canaanites, and only again and finally wrested from them 
at a subsequent, sometimes a long subsequent, date." 

CitieB smitten at one time. Not till a later period, 

Joeh. xiL 10-28. Josh. xt. 63; xrU. 12; Jodg. L 22, 29. 

Some make a distinction between smiting the kings and cap- 
turing their cities in the present instance. But all such cases 
as these may be explained by the supposition that, in the 
irregular warfare which the Israelites waged, the Canaanites 
which escaped at the conquest of the cities would, as soon si 
the attention of the victors was turned in another direction, 
return and re-occupy their former haunts. Soon they would 
rebuild and fortify these cities, and in process of time must bs 
again dislodged by armed force. Hence it would happen that 
some of the Canaanite cities would be conquered several times 
over by the Israelites, under Joshua, Caleb, and other leaders. 

■ See Bible Com., Introd. to Joeh. p. 12; also, p. STOiofta. 
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Ewald,' in his sketch of the ^ never-endlDg hostilities and 
ooonter-hostilitios of those early times," hits the mark precisely. 
Haying pointed out the inferiority of the Hebrews in all the 
practical arts, including even arms and military tactics, and 
their superiority to the Canaanites in respect to martial courage, 
be adds : ^ With these striking differences, the warlike daring 
cf the Hebrews might easily achieve most extraordinary mo- 
mentary successes, and yet their first campaigns could not be 
much more than what the Arabs in all three continents called 
' alghars,' or rather (since the Hebrews had no cavalry) * razzias,* 
that is, sudden raidsy overpowering the land for the moment, 
rather than permanently subduing it ; and when the camp of 
the invaders was remote, the thick ranks of the former in- 
habitants, regardless of their promised submission, soon closed 
again behind their invaders." In these characteristically graphic 
words of the great critic, we have the key to such cases of 
repeated conquest as are subjoined. Debir conquered, Josh. x. 
88, 89 and Josh. xv. 15-17; Judg. i. 11-13. Dor and 
Taanach, Josh. xiL 21, 23 and Judg. i. 27. Hazor, Josh, xi, 
1, 10 and Judg. iv. 24. Hebron, — king, Josh. x. 23, 26 and 
86, 87 (Bleek ' suggests that the latter passage may refer to a 
successor of the king mentioned in the former. Konig' thinks 
that there were two conquests of Hebron). Hormah, Num. 
xxL 8 and Josh. xii. 14 ; Judg. i. 17 (the name *' Hormah," 
denoting accursed, or devoted to destruction, may have been 
applied to more than one place.^ Or, the vow or ban made by 
Moses may not have been fully carried out till the time of 
Joshua. Kurtz * suggests that the city may not have been con- 
quered at the same time with its king, or that Hormah may have 

* Histoiy of Israel, ii. 268. 

* Introd. to Old Test. , {. 849. Several other passa^^ refbrrin^c to Hebron, 
Josh. xi. 21; xIy. 12, 18; Jadg. i. 9-11, indicate its yarying fbrtnnes. 

' Alttestamentlichc Stadien, i. 22. 

* Some have reckoned three places with this name. Norn. xiv. 45 may 
mean, onto the place n<no known as Hormah. 

* Vol. iU. 885. 



been recaplnred by Ihe Canaaoites, and only definitiTely « 
({uered and placed under [lio ban at the time indicated in Jtidg. 
i. 17). Jebna or J^ruH^em, Josh. xa. 10 ; Ju'lg. i. S and Josh. 
IV. 63; JiKlg. i. 21 (-Tobiis wlis the sironghold or fortress "ol 
eKtraordiniiry slrciiglli," while .li?rusi)k'in ivas the name of the 
adjaoent d^. The latter, irttk its idag, iru aipbuedflO^ M 
foimer held oat till the time of Dsrii. Bo JoacfilNMi,* Wid^Aflr 
auihoriUes). Jeridw, Josh. tL 14, t6 and Jo^ 1 Mj ' tkWf 
3 Sam. X. S (BertbeM, Kwbd, asd Le<3enr^^dMilh Oil 
two different plaoea are meaaL mner thitda Aat JMmA 
imprecadoa was BOt meant to predode tiiti«M«hig. tfai 0f 
again, but referred to the ni m i U im f ^ il» fiftif k al t al u. fl» 
that, as an nnwalled l>lllaf!», h naj ban been » »hA i ftfltd 
shortly after its conqneet by Joalma). Labh, Adk xiz. 4T 
and Judg. xviii. 27, 28. Mtdianites orerthrown, Nmn. ira. 
10 and Judg. vi. 33; viiL 10-12 (it is not stud iD Nnmben 
that all the Midianites were slain ; some doubtless escaped. In 
some two hundred years this remnant would become suffideutly 
formidable, aided by their allies, "the Amalekites and tho 
children of the east," to harass northern and eastern Israel). 
We thus see that the theory of repeated conquests of the ssms 
place or people meets the exigencies of the case satisfactorily. 
Atmomteement made lo Mary. At a diffemit time to Jimeph. 

LDk« i. 36^T. Matt L SO. 

Strauss and Bruno Bauer mamtatp that the two accoonls 
are contxadictory. But Mary did not at once tell Joseph of 
the message she had received, because,,^*!, she had ucrihing to 
confeu, and it was not suitable to speak of the matter in a tone 
of triumph ; and, leoottdlt/, she knew that her own word abm* 
would not satisfy Joseph, hence she wisely left it to God to 
put the mind of her husband at rest in regard to the matter.* 
This "pairing of visions," in order to dispose two persons for 

I Ant. V. 2, 2. Compsre Evsid, HiTSmlck, and Stanley. 
■ See, on thla point, Ebr«n], pp. I6T-1T1; alio, T 
EstSfi and ReTiews, p. 4B0. 
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oo-operation in important and worthy matters, finds a parallel 

in the cases of Cornelius and Peter, and Saul and Ananias.^ 

4po«<2m eaUed cU one time. At a different time. 

John i. 85-4S. Matt. ir. lS-22; Mark i. 16-20; Luke v. 1-11. 

John describes the first interview of our Lord with the 

disciples mentioned. They '^ abode with him that day," but 

afterward returned for a while to their ordinary employment. 

Later, at the time indicated in the other passages, they were 

called to the apostolic office, and gave up their former mode of 

life. Ebrard * has shown that this is the correct explanation ; 

also, that the commission of the ^ twelve " in IVIatU x., was quite 

distinct from that of the '^ seventy," as recorded in Luke x. ; the 

former being of & permanent, the latter of a temporary, nature. 

Ark made at one time. Not till a later time. 

Dent X. 8-5. Ex. xxv. 10; xxxy. 12; xxxviJ. 1. 

Possibly the ark mentioned in the first passage was a tern- 
pcrary one ; or Moses may have ordered its construction before 
he went upon Sinai, and so made it per Bezaleel. But a 
better explanation is, that Moses here, as in many other cases, 
*^ connects transactions closely related to each other and to his 
purpose, without regard to the order of occurrence." The style 
of the Hebrew historians, as Le Clerc observes, is not to be 
" tried by the rules of rhetoricians." It is to their disregard 
of chronological order, to the arranging of their materials 
topically, rather than consecutively, — a method of composition 
entirely in keeping with their simplicity of thought and diction, 
— that we must attribute numerous minor discrepancies like 
the following : Christ conveyed into the mountain at the tlUrd 
temptation. Matt. iv. 8 ; at the second, Luke iv. 5 (Luke does 
not follow the order of time here ; nor does he claim to do 
so). His preaching began before John's imprisonment, John 
iiL 2, 22, 24; /rom that epoch. Matt. iv. 12, 17; Mark i. 14 
(the meaning may be, from that time began to preach tit 

> See Acts x. 8, 18, 15, and ix. 6, 10-16. 
* Gospel Hi8toi7> sectloiii 44, 51, and 70. 
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GWftZMi or to preach the fMorniM of the ' Idi^dbn 
Creation, — one order, Qea. i 11-S7; enotibar etdflr, GeSift 
4-7, 9, 19-22 (it is conoeded by the beet irtherMm' Ihl 
there is a '^genend correspondeiioe ** betweeoi the UiDed 
aoooQDt of creation and the deductions of gwJn g t nal aoiflDOS. 
When we compare the stateoDonts of Gen. L with Aoee of As 
sQoceeding chapter, we discover several disagreenuDts widi 
respect to the (Mrdtr of events. Thns,— -to give one of the 
half-dosen simiUr instances addnoed bj ratjonalistie critiOi— 
in the first chapter, the man and woman seem to beTepressntsd 
as created together, after the lower animals; hi ttie aecoBl 
chapter the man appears (o be created first, then the bessli^ 
lastly the woman. 

Now, these differences arise simply from the eandtrnMoAm 
of the narrative in the first chapter, and from the disregard of 
chranologiccU order in the second. In the first, the sacred 
historian gives a general, yet concise, acconnt of the ax days' 
work ; in the second chapter he recapitolates, and, without fol- 
lowing the order of time, gives some additional detaOs. As 
Elalisch has well said, ^ The writer^s end is the history of man's 
fall. The serpent occasions, the wife shares it ; it is therefore 
necessary to introduce the creation of the <^nim^liy and of 



woman."* 



The narrative in the second chapter is ^ wholly onchrono- 
logical," the near and the remote being brought together without 
regard to the order of time. In other words, everything in 
this supplementary account, is viewed in ite rdation to man; 
hence he is here placed foremost according to the spirit of the 
Aristotelian maxim : The posterior in appearance, the prior in 
idea).* Feast of unleavened bread instituted before the exode, 
£x. xii. 15 ; afterwards at Succoth, Ex. xiii. 8 (the second text 

^ Such as Af^Hi* z, Dana, and Gnyot. See Dr. J, P. Thompson's Man in 
Genesis and in Geolofo^, p. 19. Also, Dayidson, Introd. to Old Test, L Ml* 

* Commentary on Genesis, p. 118; tee, also, p. 82. 

* See Lange on Genesis, pp. 300-20-2. 
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is a mere inddental repetition of the command). Israelites 
already at Sinai, Ex. zviii. 5 ; not till later, Ex. xix. 2 (the 
meeting with Jethro seems related hy anticipation^ in order to 
dear the way for an uninterrupted account of the meeting with 
JehoTah at Sinai). John acquainted with Jesus previous to 
the haptism. Matt iiL 1 4 ; not till that epoch, John i. 83 (the 
recognifion hy John, at the first glance, may have heen due not 
to any previous acquaintance with Jesus, hut to the fact that 
he had heen forewarned that the Messiah was ahout to appear, 
and felt an intuitive, irresistible conviction ' that this was He). 
Levites set apart during the sojourn at Sinai, Num. iii. 6 ; viiL 
14; apparently not till later, Deut x. 6-8 (Rashi,* Hengsten- 
heig,' and others say that vs. 6 and 7 of Deut. x. are parens 
iketieal; the words "^ at that time," in vs. 8, referring back to 
the events described in the first ^y^ verses). Persons sealed 
at a given time, Neh. x. 1-27 ; their children supposed to have 
lived a century earlier, Ezra ii. 1-39; Neh. vii. 7-42 (the 
ei^teen or more ^coincident names'*^ in these lists do not 
absolutely prove the identity of the persons. RawUnson'^ 
maintAinB that the names in the first passage are ''not personal, 
hut designate families"). Priests consecrated at Mount Sinai, 
Ex. xix. 22 ; not till later, Ex. xxviii. 1 (the Israelites were 
lamOiar, from the beginning, with the ideas of priesthood and 
saerijiee. There is reason to believe that they had priests and 
forms of worship and sacrifice previous to the giving of the 
law and the consecration of the Levites. Jewish writers say 
that in that early time the first-bom or the heads of families 
perfcnmed priestly service. This agrees well with the state- 
ment that Moses sent ^ young men of the children of Israel " 
to ofEer sacrifice upon a certain occasion).* 

1 See Ebrud, pp. 196, 197. 

* Condliator, i. 246. 

* Gen. of Pent, ii. 852. 

* Davidson, Introd. to Old Test., ii. 188. 

* Bible Ck>m. on Neh. x. 1-28. 

* Me Ex. xxiT. 5. Compare, hoirsTer, Kuti, IL 884^88T; UL 149^ lit. 

85 
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Qeik zad. tl. Gen. zacfL ML 

To the ntkmilistk dbjectkn th^ phm 

are not imposed tmo^ we maj rqplyt in generaL that it is 
^in foU aooordanoe with the geniat of the Oriental langoq^ 
and the literaiy taites of the people* to soppoae that a nana 
may be fmi$wed; in other wordai that a new wuemuig mii 
tignifieanqf nutjf h§ aUaeke d io om cU tumu^ Hut fMt 
sweeps away a host of obJMtioDS uged against this and aimikr 



The whole series of eTcnts senred to recall to Inae^s Bund 
the former name and the circamstances whidi gave rise to it| 
hence he renewed it From zxri. 15, 18 we learn that all the 
wells dug hy Abraham had been filled with earth faj the 
Philistines , but that Isaac re-opened them, and eaOed tktm if 
the old familiar namee. This would seem a suffidoit ezplaoa- 
tion of the case before us. 

In much the same way the following examples of a twofdd 
naming are to be solved. Bethel named at one time, Gen. 
xxvili. 19 ; at a later time, Gren. xxxv. 15 (at the first time 
Jacob made a vow that, if Grod would bless and keep him tOl 
his return, the pillar which he had set up should be <^ God's 
house."* Upon his return, in view of the abundant blessings 
which he had received, he performed his vow,* changing the 
idieal to an actual Bethel, and thus emphasizing and confirming 
the original name). Dan named. Gen. xiv. 14 ; Dent xxxiv. 
1 and Josh. xix. 47; Judg. xviii. 29 (many oonmientators — 
Deyling, Eichhom, Havemick, Hengstenberg, Jahn, EaUsdi, 
Keil, Lauge, Quarry, Zeller, and others — think that in Geneai 
aDother town is intended, that commonly termed *^ Dan-jaan." 
Possibly the city may have had two names in ancient times — 

> This is the testimony of a scholar thoroughly acquainted with Orientil 
manners and customs, Prof. J. L. Porter, in Kitto't Biblical Cydopaedi^ 
Si. 182 (latest edition). 

• Gen. xxTiU. 20-22. 

• Geo. xxzT. U» 16. 
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(or LeBbem) and Dan ; one of these being more used at 
one time, the other at another.^ Le Clerc suggests that the 
town was originally called Laish, and the fountain Dan, i.e. 
judge ; but that the Danites gave the name of the fountain, 
which corresponded with that of their own tribe, to the city, as 
a substitute for its former name). Havoth-jair named, Nim. 
zxxii. 41 ; Deut iii. 4, 14 and Judg. z. 3, 4 (the old name 
may have acquired new significance through the second Jair ; 
or. as Kurtz * suggests, the entire district may have been lost 
by the family during the confusion of the time of the Judges, 
and a portion, thirty of the sixty cities,' regained -and re-named 
by the second Jair). Israel named at one time, Gren. zxxiL 
28; at a different and later time. Gen. xxxv. 10 (many critics 
r^ard the latter instance simply as a ratification and confirma- 
tion of the former meaning. Murphy suggests that in the 
interval Jacob's spiritual life had been declining, and that its 
renewal is aptly intimated and expressed by the renewal of his 
name). 

Centut made of 0110 time. At another time, 

Ex. xxxrill. 26. Num. i. 46. 

We have elsewhere seen that the census of the second text 
was a military enrolment, but was probably based upon the 
registration accompanying the collection of offerings mentioned 
in Exodus. 

The hypothesis that similar events occur at different times 
affords a ready solution of the following cases ; Christ anointed 
at one time, Matt xxvi. 7 ; John xii. 3 ; at another time, Luke 
viL 37, 38 (the best critics hold that the anointing in the first 
two passages was quite distinct from that mentioned by Luke). 
David anointed at one time, 1 Sam. xvi. 13 ; at another, 2 Sam. 
ii. 4 ; upon a third occasion, 2 Sam. v. 3 (the first was a private, 
prophetic anointing ; by the second he was publicly recognized 
as king over Judah ; by the third, as king over both Judah and 

^ Kitto, I. 614. • Vol. iii. 469, 470. 

■ Gomp. Judg. X. 4; 1 Chitm. ii. 33, 38. 
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Israel). Lftod aangDed, Jodu xif; S and zfS. C (dh^ptal 

xiv^xiz. oootain an aoooont of the difiaioii of Om land; it^ 

1-5 of the fourteenth diajpter form a pnlnee to flia nai r ali fi^ 

and state the resnli hj antkqialion)* Oflken ajppo iale^ Bz^ 

zviii. 25 and Nmn. zL 16 (two entirety distinct tranaaotioBs). 

Proverb, — origin, 1 Sam* x. 12 and 1 Sam. ziz. 84 (the 

recurrenoe of the same ciroomstanoe affofded freah grosnd to 

the <" provert)'^. SanTa anointmg, 1 Sam. x. 1 and so. H 15; 

xiL 3. Solomon's anointing, 1 Kngs L 89 and 1 Cfaron. zxiz. 

22 (In both the last cases there was need of a loimal and 

sapplementary investitare with anthoritf betoa all IbmI). 

Spices jHrepared after the Sabbath, Mark xn, 1; on Ae daj 

preceding it, Lake zziiL 6S (Ebrard' gtwm a l e uJ e tin g of tiw 

latter text which obriates the difficolty. Otherwise^ one of the 

two parties of women maj have made a pnrdiase before, the 

other after, the Sabbath. Or, the same persons maj have 

bought a part of the spices at one time, the remainder at the 

other time). Temple furniture removed, 2 Kings xziv. 13; 

XXV. 13-17 and Dan. i. 2 (the temple was pillaged seversl 

times). Wives repudiated, Ezra x. 3-17 and Neh. xliL 23-30 

(the evil of intermarriage with heathen women was rep r e ss e d 

by Ezra, but some twenty-five years later again reqoired sevoe 

measures). Year, — beginning, in spring-time, Ex. ziL 2; in 

harvest, Ex. xxiiL 16 (the first passage refers to the sacred, 

the second to the secular year).* 

Christ enteifidd at the third howr. About the tiaak kemr. 

Mark xt. 25. John xix. 14-48. 

Tliere are three leading explanations of this case, lit 
Tliat the two evangelists give the extreme limits of time, — 
Mark referring to the beginning of the preparations, and John 
pointing to the completion of the dreadful tragedy. The words 
of the former, ^ It was the third hour," may denote indefinitely 
that the third hour was past ; while the phraseology in Joha, 
^ about the sixth hour," may mean simply that it was ap* 

1 Gospel HUtoiT, pp. 445, 446. ' GoncUiaSor, L JM-IM. 
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ffoaeking the nztb hour, So Ewald,^ apparently. 2d. John, 
writiDg io Asia Minor, may have used the Roman official mode 
of oompatation, reckoning from midnight, so that the ^ sixth 
hour" would he 6 A.M. From this time to 9 a.m. (the *' third 
hour," aooording to the Jewish reckoning) was occupied hy the 
preliminaries, and hy the passage of the procession forth to 
Golgotha. This is the view of Ehrard, Mr. Garden,' Gardiner, 
Hog, Olshansen, Tholack, Townson, Wieseler, Wordsworth, 
and others. 8d. A copyist's mistake, in John, of p, 3, for r, 6. 
So Alford hesitatingly, Bengel, Beza, Eusebius, Petavius, 
Bobinson. and Theophylact Meyer follows John's reckoning, 
leaving the difficulty unsolved. 

CMff « enlomftiMiU thrw day$ and nighU. A less tints, 

Hatt xii. 40. Buried Friday; rose on Simdaj. 

We have elsewhere called attention to the fact that the 
Orientals !%ckon any part of a day as a whole day. In the 
case before us, one whole and two parts of a day, together with 
two nights, are popularly styled ^ three days and tliree nights." 
This Oriental manner of designating intervals of time is found 
in other portions of scripture,' and obtains in modem times. 
Dr. Robinson^ found, in his own case, that '^five days" of 
quarantine really meant ^only three whole days and small 
portions of two others." 

ChrUfs infancy, — order of events. A different order. 

Matt. ii. 1-28. Luke ii. 4-89. 

It is objected by Strauss' and his school that the two 
accounts are incompatible, since Matthew omits the residence 
at Nazareth before the nativity, the circumstances which 
lnx>ught Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem, and tlie presentation 
in the temple ; while Luke does not mention the visit of the 
Magi, the murder of the innocents, nor the flight to Egypt. 

1 Life of Christ, p. 825. > Smith's Bib. Diet., ii. 1102 

* Compare 1 Sam. xxx. 12, 18. * Later Bib. Res. pp. 625, 626. 

* New Life of Jesus, ii. 91. See, also, Schlciermacher, LUb of Jesus, ppb 
46, 48 (Thiriwall's translation). 

85* 
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To this we reply that tbe argument from tlia fflmcv el n 
author amounts to very little. That partienlar a^Mct of the 
case which he wished to preeent, <Nr tbe knowledgo already 
possessed by those to whom he was writing, mi^ render it 
inexpedient or superfluous for him to mentioa all tlui drcnm- 
stances, as otherwise he would have done. 

In the case before us, the following is the probahlf order d 
events: Journey of Josef^ and Maiy from Naaareth to Beth- 
lehem; birth of the diild; presentation in the Temple; nit 
of the Magi; flight of tbe family to Egypt; retom and setde- 
ment at Nasareth.' 

Eusebius, Epiphanius, and Patritaus' maintain tliat» after 
(he presentation in the Temple» Josqih and Maiy returned to 
Nazareth (Luke iL 89), and, hayiog ananged tlidr a&irs 
there, came back to Bethlehem (which must have possessed 
very strong attractions for them), with a view td* make the 
latter place their home. Wordsworth thinks they came to 
Bethlehem the second time ou the occasion of one of the great 
annual feasts. At this time they received the Magi not in a 
stable, but in a '* house " (Matt ii. 11), and from this city th^ 
fled into Egypt Ebrard * satisfactorily explains the omission 
of some circumstances by one evangelist, and of others by the 
other. 

Daniel otmtinued tiUJtnt year qf Cfyrtu. TiU hie third year, 

Dan. i. 21. Dan. z. 1. 

In the first text, ^ continued '* means either that he retained 
his position, or better that he continued in Babylon, till that 
epoch, at which time the exiles received permission to return. 
So Bleek, Davidson, and Michaelis. Hengstenberg^ takes the 
passage as implying that Daniel lived to see that glorious epoch, 
but not at all that he died at that time. 



^ So Robinson, Gardiner, Wieselor, and others. 

' Kitto, ii. 548, note; Andrews' Life of our Lord, pp. 84-91. 

' Gospel History, pp. 186-189. 

* Gen. of Daniel, pp. 54-56. 
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J)6htff€,^ duration 150 days. Lotted bat 40 days. 

Gen. vu. 24; Till. 8. Gen. tU. 4, 12, 17. 

As Knobel ^ says, the rain continued during the entire one 
hundred and fifty days, of which the forty form a part ; yet we 
must dbtinguish its more moderated continuance from the first 
forty days' storm. Moreover, the subsidence or sinking of a 
portion of the earth's surface, denoted by the '^ breaking up of 
the fountains of the great deep," ' doubtless continued also. The 
one hundred and fifty days bring us down from the seventeenth 
day of the second month, the beginning of the rain, to the seven- 
teenth day of the seventh month, when the ark rested upon the 
mountain. On the first day of the tenth month the summits 
of the mountains were visible. Then forty days (viii. 6) bring 
us to the tenth day of the eleventh month, when Noah opened 
the window of the ark, and sent forth the raven. Between 
this event and the first sending of the dove probably seven 
days intervened (compare vs. 7 and 8; also, ''other seven 
days," in vs. 10). These, with the two " sevens " mentioned in 
vs. 10 and 12, make twenty-one days, which bring us to the six 
hundred and first year, first month, first day, when the ^ lace of 
the ground was dry,"' that is, when the water had disappeared. 
On the twenty-seventh day of the second month the mttd had 
dried, so that it was suitable for Noah and his family to go 
forth.^ This suggestion removes the supposed contradiction 
that the earth became dry at two different times. 

Drought, — duration three years. Apparently three and a hdlf, 

1 Kings xvii. 1; xviii. 1. Lake iv. 25; James ▼. 17. 

The " third year " may be reckoned from the time when 

Elijah began hb sojourn with the widow of Zarephath ; or, the 

drought begun six months before ihe famine did — the last two 

texts referring to the drought. 

Eeau tettled in 8eir, at one time. Not till a later period. 

Gen. xxxii. 8. Gen. xxxvi. 6, 8. 

The writer, in the first passage, speaks of the ^ country of 
1 Dto Gcneds, p. 89. 'Chap. vILll. 'viU.lS. ^viiLli. 
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Edom" by antidpatkm. ProlMady Ena, at tlia tioM aUdU 
to, was sojonniiiig temponzily in 8m ; or lie mi^ hacfa been 
there on a warlike expedition. At a bter period be took op 
bis abode there. 



ExodM oeewTwf la/burO p na e r e lio a. JhtlctlBfA 

Gett.xT.U,li. 1 Chran. I. Si; IL 1» S-e. 

The best cridcB bold that tbe term '^genoatioDy* m the fint 
passage denotes a emUwry} The ** toot Inmdred yean" may be 
taken here as a roond number; otherwise, th^ may befb 
with the birth of Isaac, while the '^foor bnndred and tlurty* 
of GaL iiL 17 may date from the call of Abraham.' 



LeT.zxlll.ea. l4ir.zvL1i. 

The fast extended from the evening of the ninth to that of 
the tenth day. Hence it was spoken of as oocorring on either 
day. 

Several cases of a kindred nature may be considered here: 
Feast, — duration, seven days, Ex. xiL 15; six days, Dent 
zvL 8 (in the latter passage the seventh day is specified sepa- 
rately). God*8 work ended on the seventh day, Gen. iL 2 ; on 
the sixth day, Ex. xx. 11 (Murphy: ^ To finish a woiic, in 
Hebrew conception, is to cease from it, to have done with it**). 
Interval before passover. Matt xxvi. 2 and John xiL 1 (the 
latter passage refers to a somewhat earlier time, to which, also, 
the sixth verse of Matt xxvi. reverts). Interval before trans- 
figuration, Mark ix. 2 and Luke ix. 28 (Luke's expression, 
" about an eight days," includes the two extreme days). Jordan 
crossed within three days. Josh. L 11 ; iii. 2 ; on about the 
eighth day. Josh. ii. 22 ; iii. 1, 2 (possibly, as Kimchi thinks, 
Joshua sent the spies two or three days before the announce- 

^ According to Fuerst and GesenioB, tbe Hebrew term *i<i^ means nol 
only a generatUm, but aUo a century. So tbe Latin " secnlam " origin- 
Bily meant an age or generation, bat in later times came to denote a 
oefiticry. 

' Bo Jacobns, Morpby, Wordswoitb, and tbe earlier commeatatots. 
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ment, so that, in iL 1, we should read, '< Joshua had $ent,** etc 

Or, the ^ three days " might he ^ the latest time that could he 

allowed the people to prepare for crossing." ^ More probably the 

imexpected detention of the spies slightly disarranged Joshua's 

jJans, so that the crossing was deferred three or four days). 

Feast nlbservd under Zervbbabel, Jiot subsequent to Joshua. 

Ezra iii. 4. Nob. yiii. 17. 

The second passage means simply that there had been no 

9uch celebration. The children of Israel '^ had not done so" ; 

the whole congregation had not since Joshua's time dwelt in 

booths, as in the present instance. 

EMMn prepared from eternity. Not till after Chrisl^s ascension, 
Hatt. xxT. 84; Heb. !▼. 8; zi. 16. Jobn xir. 2, 8. 

The word "' preparo,** in the first texts, denotes to erectte ; in 
the last case, to adapt to one^s character and needs. Heaven, 
at a placcj was created from eternity ; but the process of its 
adaptation to any given soul, in order to preserve the fitting 
relation to that soul's character and progress here below, may 
not be completed till the soul's earthly probation terminates. 
That is, a mutual preparation — of the soul for heaven and of 
heaven for the soul — may be now in progress. 

JMif £lpirU existing hefartSMxn, Not till later. 

Gen. i.^; Ps. dr. 80. Jobn rii. 89. 

The text at the right does not refer at all to the beginning 

of the Spirit. The ellipsis is to be supplied in some such way 

as follows : ^ The Spirit which they that believe on him should 

receive, for the Holy Spirit was not yet [received by them] ; 

because that Jesus was not yet glorified." The verb which is 

expressed suggests that which is to be supplied.* 

Holy S^pirit bestowed b^ore Pentecost. Not till that time, 

Jobn XX. 22. Acts i. 6, 8; 11. 1-4. 

In the first text, the words ^ Receive ye," etc, some hold 

* Tbls is KeU's view. 

'Codex B. followed by Lacbmann and Meyer, supplies Mo/Urov; 
Chrytottom, 9o$4r; Alford, infiyevr. 
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that the imperoHve is here used for the fitimn^ *Te dnD 

reoeive." So KuinoeL^ Alfoid: ''The praMooeof theLixd 

now was a partial and temporary fulfilment of Us promise to 

return to them ; the imparting of the Spirit novr was a ijmlidl 

and foretaste of what thej should reoeive as Penteoost* 

/jiAm4M/a6otf<tixl08a|fi9arf ({fops. iljnparen^MryfOMif. 

Gen. xriL 84, S5; xzL 6-e. Gen. zzL IMS. 

The English version of verses 14-18 is peooUaiij infdicitonsi 
and makes a wrong impression. The ''diild'' was not phesd 
upon Hagar's shouldery nor cast under the shmb^ nor held ia 
the hand, as an infant mi|^ have heen. The Hebrew werd 
here rendered *^ diild," denotes, not only an infant^ but also a 
hoy or young mixn? Ishmael was at the time some sixteen yean 
of age. The growing boy would be much mc^e easily over- 
come by the heat, thirst, and fatigue of wandering than his 
mother, the hardy Egyptian hand-maid. When he yielded to 
exhaustion she hastily laid him, fainting and half -dead, under the 
shelter of a shrub. Even after he was refreshed with water, 
he needed to be " held," that is, supported and led, for a time.* 

Israelite* bondage 400 year; Apparentty a less time. 

Gen. XT. 18. Gen. xii. 4; xxi. 5; xxr. 26; xlrU. S. 

Two diverse theories are advocated by critics with regard to 

the duration of the servitude in Egypt 1st Many ^ hold that 

its actual length was less than two hundred and fifteen yean. 

They maintain generally that the ** four hundred years " b^m 

with the birth of Isaac, and the ''four hundred and thirty,"' 

with the call of Abraham. Isaac was bom in the twenty-fifth 

year of Abraham's sojourn in Canaan; Jacob was bom in 

^ Compare, on the other hand, Winer'f Grammar of N. T. Idiom » p. 81S. 

* So Fuerst and Gescnios. The same word is applied to Joseph when 
seventeen years of a^^, Gen. xxxvii. 2, 80. 

' So Keil, Knrtz, Lunfi^e, and others in sahstance. 

* Bcngcl» Baumi^arten, Mr. Browne (Kitto, i. 509, and Ordo Saeclonmit 
pp. 29J-816), and Mr. R. S. Poole (Smith's Bible Diet, L 442-444), tad 
others. 

* Ex. xii. 40. 
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Isaac^s sixtieth year, and was one hundred and thirty when he 
descended to Egypt This would leave but two hundred and 
fifteen years for the whole sojourn in Egypt ; only a portion 
even of this latter period being spent in actual servitude. This 
hypothesis is open to weighty objections, some of which are : 
that the free, independent, nomad life of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, previous to the descent into Egypt, does not properly 
oome under the head of servitude and affliction predicted in 
Gen. ZY. 13 ; that a large portion of the period was spent in 
Canaan,^ while but one land, that of Egypt, is mentioned in the 
prediction ; that the former country could not, in view of the 
Divine promise to Abraham, be characterized as a " land not 
theirs " ; and that, on this hypothesis, the grandfather of Moses 
must have had in the lifetime of the latter 8600 male descend- 
ants, of whom 2750 were between thirty and fifty years of 
age!* 

2d. It is maintained by the majority of modem critics* 
that the sojourn in Egypt occupied the whole four hundred or 
four hundred and thirty years. This theory, which allows 
ample time for the increase of the Israelites, and which meets 
the demands of the case in other respects, encounters the fol- 
lowing objections: that Paul* reckons *^four hundred and 
thirty years " between the promise to Abraham and the giving 
of the law (here, however, since the precise length of time did 
not affect his argument, we may suppose that he follows the 
commonly received view of his day, or, as Lange says, he may 
have regarded the death of Jacob as '' the closing date of the 
time of the promise"); that the time was but four generations* 

> See Gen. xxvi. 2» S. 

* Nam. lli. 27, 28; iv. S6. Compare Green's "Pentateuch Vindicated," 
p. 129; Kurtz, Vol. if. 144, 145; Smith's Bible Diet., i. 450, 451. 

' Delitzsch, Ewald, Gesenius, Hayemiclc, Hen^^tenberg, Hofinann, Jahn, 
Kalisch, Keil, Knobel, Kurtz, Lange, Michaelis, Ranke, Beinke, Ro«^ 
mfiller, Tiele, Tuch, Winer, etc 

* Gal. iU. 17. 

* Gen. XT. 16. 
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(we have seen that this is equWalent to four hundred yeen); 
and that not enough names are given in the genealogj to cover 
BO long a period (it has heen condnsiyelj shown by Korts and 
others, that the omission of several names in a genealogy wai 
common ; and that the words "bear" and "h^et* are used 
with reference to somewhat remote ancestors.^ Hence it ii in- 
ferred that in Ex. vL 18-20 several generations have been 
omitted). 

l9raeliU$ dwelt in BeMon 800 ywrf . A kmgerperiod. 

Jodg. zL 26. Tarions taxli. 

If, following Josephus,' we allow twenty-five years for 
Joshua's period of role, and ten years for Eleaaar and the 
elders * who outlived Joshua, adding also the several periods of 
judgeship, and of servitude previous to Jephthah, as reonded 
in the Book of Judges, we obtain three hundred and twenty- 
nine years ; sufficiently near to the round number above. 

Jacob's age at his flight, forty years. Seventy-seven years. 

Gen. xxvi. 84; xxviii. 5. Gen. xli. 46, 58; xlv. 6. 

Joseph was some thirty-nine years old at the time his father, 
aged one hundred and thirty, went down to Egypt ; hence he 
was bom when his father was ninety-one years old. Bat 
Joseph's birth occurring in the fourteenth year of the sojourn 
with Laban, it follows that Jacob, instead of l)eing only forty 
years old,* was actually seventy-seven,' at the time of his flight 
into Mesopotamia. Besides, since Isaac was one hundred years 
old at the time of Esau's marriage, and lived to the age of one 
hundred and eighty, we have a period of eighty years for 
Jacob's tarry with his parents, his sojourn in Mesopotamia, and 
his return to his father at Hebron.* 



> See striUnfc exanaples in Gen. zlri. 15, 18, 23. 

* Antiq. y. 1. 29. 
*Jo6h. xxiy. 81,88. 

* So Yon Bohlen and Ldtzelben^r. 

* So Lange, Morphj, Keil, Kuru, Hengstenberg^ 

* Gen. xzxT. 27. 
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JaoeV» mmM, — deoen fwm in thirteen yean. Within moen yean. 

Gen. xxix. 20, 21 ; xxxi. 41. Gen. xxiz. 80, 81 ; xxx. 35. 

Jacob served the "• seyen years " for Rachel, after his mar- 
riage with her.^ In the first four years after the complex 
marriage^ Leah bore four sons and Bilhah two ; in the fifth and 
sixth years Zilpah had also two. In the sixth and seventh 
liCah bore two more duldren, and in the latter year Rachel 
bore Joseph.* Thns Jacob might have eleven sons born to him 
in seven years. 

Slennicott, Horsley, and Beer maintain that, according to the 
Hebrew text of Gen. xxxL 41, Jacob actually spent /orty years 
m the employ of Laban, and that all his children, except Joseph, 
were bom daring the first thirty-four years.* 
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appeared unto Abraham, unto Kame appears in the original of the 

id unto Jacob, bj the name of fbllowinr paaeagee. Gen. it. 1, 26; T. 

Bightj, bat by my name JEUO- 29; ix. 26. 



Jehovah, — name unknown, WeU-knawn, 

And I ai 
Iiaao, anc 
God Almighty, 

VAU was I not known to them. £x. 
fi.8. 

Some^ think that the name was introdaced in Grenesis by 

anticipation, that Moses ^ antedated " a name which had just 

come into use for the first time ; others ' take the meaning to 

be, not that the name was not known before, but that its fvil 

meaning was previously unknown ; others that those special 

attributes of God, or that aspect of his character, which the 

name ^ Jehovah " indicates, had not been disclosed before. 

Judges, — period, about 800 years. Four hundred andj\fty yean. 
Some twenty texts in Judg. and 1 Sam. Acts xiii. 20. 

Adding together the several periods of rest, judgeship, and 
oppression specified in the above twenty texts, and allowing 
twenty years for Joshua's rule, we obtain four hundred and fifty 
years. But the best critics discard this method of reckoning, 
and hold that some of the judges were contemporaries, ruling in 
different portions of the land at the same time. The text from 

* Gen. xxlx. 27-80. ' So in substance Lange and others. 

'See Bib. Com., i. 177, 178. * Ebrard and Ewald. 

* Aben Ezra, Calvin, H&vemick, Mnnk, etc 
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Acts hag really no bearing npon the subject, Binoey aoodrSag to 
the order of the Greek in the four oldest and beat nuuiiiscripts, 
the correct rendering is, ^ He gave them their land as a pos- 
session about four hundred and fifty yearsj and, after that, he 
gave [to them] judges until Samuel the prophet.** ^ It may he 
added that the chronology of the book of Judges is yery uncer- 
tam, there being more ihanfify different methods of reckoning 
the same.' 

Leoitei^ terviee began at tkbrijf. At ftoenfy yean i^age. 

Num. It. 8; 1 Chion. zzIlL S. 1 Chnm. zziiL S4; 8 ChitNi. xzxL 17. 

In Moses* time the Levites from the age of twen^-five were 
employed in the lighter kinds of service ;* while, lor the trans- 
portation of the heavier materials of the tabemade when the 
Israelites were on the march,^ men older and stronger were 
required.' After the temple was buOt, its much less onerous 
service permitted the standard of age to be lowered to twenty 
years. After the age of fifty, the Levites were simply to 
^keep the charge/' or guard in the tabernacle, but were 
exempted from all laborious duties.* 

Light created in t?ie beginning. Sun and moon on the fourth day. 

Gen. i. 8. Gen. i. U-19. 

The question is often sneeringly asked, ^ How is it that the 
Bible represents light as existing before the sun and moon were 
created " ? 

Humboldt/ followed by Wagner and Schubert,' calls atten- 
tion to the fact that light exists independent of the sun, that the 
earth becomes ^ self-luminous " in the northern light ; that the 
earth, as well as other planets, particularly Venus, is capaUu in 
itself of developing a light of its own. 

Such interpreters of science as Agassiz and Guyot have 

^ Smith's Bib. Diet., ii. 1514, note. ' Keii, Commentary, p. 276, note. 
» Num. vili. 24. « Num. ir. 4-15, 24-26, 81-88. 

* So Abarbanel, Aben Ezni, Lightfoot, Ontram, and Reland. 

* Nam. viii. 25, 26. ^ CkMmos, i. 97, 188, 189 (Sabine's tnnf.). 

* See in Knrtz' Bible and Aitronoray, pp. 427-482. 
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flhowo that light results from molecular action or combination} 
Hence, the oommand, ^ Light be," was simply another way of 
saying, *^ Let molecular action begin," — whereupon light was 
at once evolyed. Professor Dana* says, ^At last, through 
nkodem scientific research, we learn that the appearance of 
light on the first day, and of the sun on the fourth — an idea 
foreign to man's unaided conceptions — is as much in the 

Tolume of nature as that of sacred writ" 

• 

" ' Let there ht light/ said God, and forthwith light 
Ethereal, first of things, quintessence pure, 
Sprang fh>m the deep, and from her native east 
To joarney through the aery gloom began, 
Sphered in a radiant clond, for yet the sun 
Was not; she in a cloudy tabernacle 
Scjoumed the while." ' 

Lor^9 tapper instituted at Passover. Upon the preceding day. 

Matt. xxTi. 17-80 ; Mark xir. 1^26 ; John xlU. 1,2; xriii. 28. 

Luke xxil. 1, 18-20. 

Of the two leading theories the first is, that the Lord's sup- 
per was instituted on the evening following the fourteenth day 
of Nisan, at the legal time of the passover. Robinson ^ main'> 
tains that the term ^ passover " sometimes comprises the whole 
paschal festival, or the feast of unleavened bread which began 
with the passover proper ; that the expression ^ to eat the pas- 
sover " may mean ^ to keep the paschal festival " ; and that the 
^preparation of the passover," John xix. 14, denotes simply 
the customary ** preparation " for the Sabbath, which occurred 
in that paschal week. In this view, which relieves the difficulty, 
a host of critics ' substantially concur. 

* Thompson's Man in Genesis and in Geology, pp. 15-82. 

* Bibliotheca Sacra, January, 1856, pp. 114, 118. 
' Paradise Lost, Book yii., line 248-249. 

* English Harmony, pp. 200-205. 

* So Andrews, Bochart, Davidson, Fairbalm, Gardiner, Hengstenberg, 
Lange, Lewin, Lightfoot, Milligan, Norton, Olshausen, Robinson, Schoett* 
gen, Stier, Tholuck, and Wieseler. 
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Othert' hold that the Savioor and hk discipleB onlinjMrff^ 
the passover by one day, partaking of a tabstitate upon the 
thirteenth day of Nisan. They suggest that there were tiro 
distinct days, both legal (one realy the other ap p arB mt time) for 
keeping the passover ; or that the Jews had £dlea behinda diy 
in the computation, and our Saviour coirected their error ; or 
that they at this time purposely delayed a day. Both of the 
above theories find very able and ingenious defenders^ 

Man'9 day <m€ humdnd and twenty ymn. A d^firmU pmiod* 

Geii.Tl.S. GokzLllltytS. 

Either, there shall be a respite of one hundred and twenty 
years before the deluge, or human life shall gradually «iimi«kh 
to that length.* 

MMe$ feared ike king of EgypL Did natft&r him. 

Ex. ii. 14, 15; iv. 19; Acts vii. 29. Hcb. xi. ST. 

He feared the king at first, but braved his anger at a lal^ 
period. 

Peter's denial* at one time. At another time. 

Matt. xxvi. 84; Luke xxii. 84; John xiii. 88. Mark xiv. 80. 

The four evangelists agree as to the number of the denials ; 
but Matthew, Luke, and John represent them as occurrin|{ 
before the crowing of tlic cock ; Mark as occurring before the 
cock should crow " twice." Mr. Warington,* disregarding thu 
trivial difference, takes the essential substance of Christ's words 
to be that, ^ in a few hours' time, ere early dawn, Peter should 
thrice deny his ]\Iaster whom he now professed himself so ready 
to die for." 

Alford, Whitby, and many commentators note that cocks are 
accustomed to crow twice, — at or near midnight, and not far 
from day-break. Inasmuch sls few persons hear the Jirst crow- 

^Alford, BIcek, Caspari, DeWette, Ebrard, Ellicott, Erasmiu, £wald» 
Grotius, Idcler, Liicke, Meyer, Neander, Sieflcrt, Snicer, Tiscbendoif, 
Tittmann, "VVostcott, Winer, Wratislaw, in t ubstanoe. 

' See authorities in Bib. Com., on Gen. vi. 8. 

* On Inspiration, pp. 140, 141. 
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m^ the tenn generally denotes the second. All the evangelists 
refer to this latter ; bat Mark with greater precision designates 
it as the ^ second crowing." 

It seems probable that no one of the evangelists has men- 
tioned aU the denials by Peter during that sorrowful night. 
As the accusation was caught up, reiterated, and flung in his 
face by one and another of the servants and the guard, the 
terror-stricken man, in his agitation and in his anxiety to dear 
himself, would he likdy to repeat the denial a considerable num" 
her oftimeSy and in every variety of phrase. And, meanwhile, 
he would naturally be shifting about from place to place. This 
hypothesis accounts for the difficulty as to the persons who 
accosted him, and the places where he was when the denials 
were uttered.' 

Samuel Jwdged Itrael all hU days. Resigned at SauVs accession. 

1 Sam. rii. 15. 1 Sam. viii. 5; xii. 1. 

Samuel laid down the civil, but retained the ecclesiastical 
authority ; so that, as Ewald' says, " he is still, as before the 
change, the revered prophet" This appears clear from xi. 7, 
where an edict is issued in the name of Saul and of SamueL 

SamueTs meeting with Saul, in seven days. Some two years after, 

1 Sam. X. 8. 1 Sam. xiii. 8-11. 

Some think that the first appointment was kept, xi. 14, 15, 

and a second made, to which latter the thirteenth chapter refers. 

But Ewald' and Keil take the passage at the left as a mere 

general direction, that, if at any time Saul went down to Gilgal 

to offer sacrifice, he was to wait there till Samuel arrived. 

Seed time and harvest unfailing. Interrupted at times. 

Gen. viii. 22. Gen. xli. 54, 56; xlr. 6. 

The Hebrew word rendered " cease," in the first text, means 

' See, on these points, Whatcly's Essay on Dangers to Christian Faith, 
p. 858 (2d edition); Journal of Sacred Literature, April, 1854, p. 84-92; 
Ebrard's Gospel History, pp. 425-427; Andrews' Lift of our Lord, pp. 
478-475, 488-498. 

* History of Israel, iii. 42. 

* History of Israel, iii. 29. 

86* 
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to tcmt to an endj to eea$e to he, A tomponuy intermpdoii ■ 
not predudecL BesideB, an luibroken Bucoessioii of seaiomt k 
promised, but not necessarily of crops* 

S^mkhre viiited at nmriM. At the tor^ dawm. 

Mark xtI. S. Joka zx. 1. 

Ebrard^ thinks that liary Magdalene — the oiilj woman 
•pedfied by John — came^rsf and aione to the Bepnlchre. If 
BO, she may have come ^ early, when it was yet dark " ; while 
tha other women did not arrive till ^ the rising of the smL* 
Or, of the two parties of women,* liary Magdalene with her 
friends may have oome at the earlier, the others at the later 
time. 

Otherwise in the loose popular sense, the expr ess io n ^ jiang 
of the san " may denote the early dawn^ when the rays of tha 
coming sun just begin to redden the east Thus, in Ps. dr. 22, 
it is said, respecting young lions, '^ The sun ariseth, they gather 
themselves together, and lay them down in their dens ^ ; yet it 
is well knoT^ii that wild beasts do not wait for the actual ap- 
pearance of the sun ; at the break of day they retreat to their 
lairs.' Upon any of the above hypotheses, there is no discrep 
ancy in the case. 

Temple built 480 yf4iri qfter exodus. At a different time, 

1 Kin^ Ti. 1. Numerous texts in earlier books. 

As to the oft cited text, Acts xiii. 20, we have elsewhere seen 
that it has no bearing upon the present question. The period 
of time intervening between the exodus and the building of the 
temple is variously reckoned by scholars at from 480 to 741 
years.* The Septuagint gives 440 years; Josephus,' 592; 
Browne,^ 573 ; Qinton,' 612 ; Rawlinson, 580 to COO. On the 

* Gospel nistorv, pp. 447, 448. 
' See Infn, p. 8*28, note. 

* See Robinson's Harmony, p 212; also, compare Judflf. ix. 82, 8$. 

* See some fourteen different estimates, Ordo Saeclorom, pp. H, 7. 

* Antiq. riii. 8, 1. 

* Ordo Saeclonim, p. 708. 

^ FasU Hellenici, Essay on Scripture Chronology. 
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Other band, BShr, Cassel, Ewald,^ Eeil, RdscV Thenius, Winer * 

and others accept the number 480 as authentic. If we adopt 

the latter hypothesis, we may follow Bachmann, Cassel, Eeil,^ 

and others, in making several of the periods of rest, oppression, 

eta, in the Book of Judges, synchronous, thereby adjusting the 

whole amount so as to harmonize with 1 Eiugs vL 1. 

Or, we may regard the 480 as a numerical error ; or, with 

Bawlin8on,as *^ an interpolation" of a comparatively recent date. 

Wandtring of Israelites forty years. Somewhat less time, 

Nnm. xir. 38. Nam. xxxiii. 8; Josh. It. 19. 

The deficiency was merely five days. In the first text, a 
round number is employed. Other examples of the use of 
round numbers are, Ex. xvi. 1, 13, 14, 35 and Josh. y. 10-12 ; 
also 1 Kings vL 1 and 37, 38. 

Wcffship {^ God, — beginning. Not till a later time. 

Gen. iv. 8, 4. Gen. iv. 26. 

The hitter passage is of doubtful interpretation. It mcty 
refer to the first institution of the regular, solemn, public wor« 
ship of Jehovah, in place of the former private, arbitrary, 
irregular service as seen in the sacrifices of Cain and Abel.' 

Murphy thinks that at this time men first began to address 
Gk>d in prayer and thanksgiving. Previously their worship had 
been mute adoration. 

F. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Altar t .^material, earth. It was wood. 

Ex. XX. 24. Ex. xxYii. 1, 8. 

The altar in question was a kind of coffer, made of stout 
acacia planks covered with plates of bronze. When about to 
be used, its interior was fiUed wi^h earth or stones, the whole 

» Vol. li. pp. 868, 869. 

* In Studien and Kritiken, 1868, pp. 712-742. 

* Real-Worterbach, li. 8*27-829. 

4 See their respective Commentaries npon the Book of Judges. 

* So Kurtz, Vol. i. p. xvi. ; also, Lange. 
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being lerelled, so as to form a kind of hearth. It was, tfa«» 
fore, strictly speaking, an aUar eate} "hollow with boaidSi" 

IChronxi.lS. S 8am. xzm. IL 

It is doubtful whether the two passages refer to the sans 

incident. If they do thus refer* onch9« UnJUUi^ haa been eon* 

founded with cmsb, hariey. 
Cattle qfEgupt,— an died. Borne aUmah tmniwei. 

The first passage ieems to imply that aU the horaes, asse% 
camels, oxen, and sheep of the Egyptians, died ; yet, the latter 
passages show that their cattle and horses did not all die. 

1st. The term ^ all ** is often used in a loose aenae to denols 
the m€us, the great majcritif^ — sudi a quantity that what re- 
mains is nothing in comparison.' This use of the word is due 
in part to ^ the want of universal terms in Hebrew.*' 

2cl. Tlie plague was limited to animals ^tn thefield^ ix. S. 
Sir Ganlner Wilkinson ^ tells us that some animals were ttaSL- 
fed in Egypt This explains the restrictive clause, ''in the 
field**; as also, the existence of cattle among the Egyptians 
after the plague. 

3d. The Hebrew word rendered " cattle," in the text referred 
to in the ninth chapter, denotes neat cattle, and the smaller 
animals, but seldom^ if ever^ tncludei horses.* These consid- 
erations obviate the difficulty. 

Crooked straightened. Cannot be straightened. 

Isa. xl. 4. EccL i. 15; tU. IS. 

The first text refers to moral defects. The design and 

tendency of the Gospel is to remedy these; to change dis- 

^ See John, Bib. Archaeol., S 829; Kurtz, Ut. 142; also, Ex. xxrii. 8. 
' So Abcn Ezra, Ben Gcrehon, and Koil. See examples of thii uie, 
1 Sam. i. 21 and 22; Matt. iii. 5 and Luke \'ii. 80. 
' R. S. Poole in Smith's Bible Diet , iii. 2541. 

* Ancient Kg>'ptian8, i. 96 (2d series); similarly Abarbanel and Bashi. 

* Gescnius says the word is ** strictly nsed only of sheep, goats, and nett 
cattle, excluding beasts of burdeiu . . . More rarely asses and camels an 
also comprehended," 
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honesty and perversity into equity and simplldty, and haughti- 
ness into hamility. 

The other passages refer to natural or ctmsUtvtional 
defects. As a rule, these are remediless. One bom an idiot 
can never, by any process of education, become a man of 
talent ; a person born without«eyes can never have the defect 
remedied by human skill. Zockler, with Hengstenberg and 
Hitzig, observes, "• Human action and effort, in spite of all 
exertion, cannot alter that which has once been arranged and 
fixed by Grod." In the Vulgate, Eccl. i. 15 is rendered singu- 
larly, thus: "7%e number of fools is infinite.** 

Earth founded upon the eeae. Founded upon nothing, 

Ps. xxiY. 2. Job xxtI. 7. 

The first passage asserts that the earth is established above 

the waters, so that they will not overflow and destroy it ; the 

second text — the words of an uninspired man — may refer to 

the scientific truth that the earth hangs free without support in 

space. 

Earth saturated. Needed moisture. 

Gen. 1. 9, 10. Gen. U. 6. 

Some ^ assert that the fact of the earth's being moistened by 
an ascending mist or exhajation, does not harmonize with its 
previous submergence in water. As if the earth upon emerg- 
ing from the briny moisture which could not support vegetation, 
would not afterward become dry, and need dews and rains ! 

Oolden cailf, Immt and ground. Burnt, stamped, and ground, 

Ex. xxxli. 20. Dent. ix. 21. 

Goguet' and Stahl' say that natron, which abounds in the 

East, has, like tartaric acid, the power of reducing gold to 

powder, — and this the sooner, if the gold be previously heated. 

Moses, having pulverized the gold in this way, mixed it with 

water, and caused the Israelites to partake of the nauseating 

liquid. 

1 See in Davidson's IntTX>d. to Old Test, L 86. 

' Smith's Bible Diet., i. 845. 

* Hawks, Honoments of Egypti p* SSS. 
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Davidion^ explainfl the case, as follows t In preparing era 
of gold and silver for the smelter, itampsj or massiye beams 
shod with iron, and weighing as mndi as eight hundred poonds, 
are used. These are lifted by machinery, and let fall upon the 
ore contained in iron troa^is. If overstamped, or ** stamped 
dead," as it is termed, the fine partides float away and are lost 
Gold, from its great malleability, is peculiarly liable to suffer 
thus. The gold of which the calf was made was designedly 
and indignantly overstamped ; and, when cast into the stream, 
would float away. As this author thinks it would impart no 
special taste to the water. 

Wilkinson' mentions that, in the towns of Egypt, certttn 
persons were employed to pound various substances in large 
stone mortars with heavy metal pestles. When well pounded, 
the substance was taken out, sifted, and the larger particles 
returned to the mortar. This process was continued, till a 
sufRcient degree of fineness was secured. 

Moses may have cast the image into the fire to change iti 
form ; or — if it were made of wood and covered with plates 
of gold — to destroy its combustible part, afterwards employing 
some one of the processes above described. 

Images taken away. They loere burned, 

2 Sam. V. 21. 1 Chron. xiv. 12. 

The Hebrew expression rendered to take away may also 
mean to destroy. 

Leadership of the cloud satisfactory. Not reliable. 

Ex. xiii. 21, 22. Num. x. 2S-S1. 

Geddes and others ' object that if the cloud had been a re- 
liable guide, the Israelites would not have needed Hobab to be 
to them "instead of eyes," as knowing "how they were to 
encamp in the wilderness." But, God is not wont to do that for 

> Introd. to Old Test., i. 254, 255. 

* Ancient Egyptians, iii. 180, 181 ; Hengstenberg, Egypt and Booki of 
Moses, p. 217. 

* See in Graves on FentAtencb, p. 481 (dxth edition). 
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which the latter might do far himself. The pillar of doad 
determined the general route to be taken, the place of encamp- 
ment, and the length of tarry in each location; yet human 
prudence was by no means precluded with respect to arrang- 
mg the encampment so as to combine most advantageously the 
drcumstances of water, pasture, shelter, supply of fuel, medi- 
cinal or nutritive plants or substances, and the like, in or near 
the station* In all these particulars, Hobab's experience, and 
knowledge of the desert, would be exceedingly useful, as sup- 
plementary to the guidance of the doud.^ 

Manna, — taete, like xoaferz made w\ih Jioney, Like fresh oil. 

Ex. xvi. 81. Nam. xi. 8. 

The Jewish interpreters and Kurtz say that, in its natural 
state, it tasted like ^ cakes with honey," but cooked or ground, 
like ^ fresh oil." The Septoagint employs in the first passage 
a. word which is interpreted by Athenaeus and the Greek 
scholiasts as denoting ^'a sweet kind of confectionery made 
withoiL'' 

Molten sea, — cgppendages, hnops. Otiurtoise caXUd ozen. 

1 Kings vii. 24. 2 Chron. ir. 8. 

The ^ knops " may have been in the form of miniature oxen. 
Or, as De Wette and Bawlinson think, here may be a copyist's 
error, D'^rpB, hnops or gourds, for D'npa, oxen. 

Mosaic loM, — character, cruel. Conducive to happiness, 

Deat. xxxiii. 2. Dent. xxx. 16. 

The words ^ fiery law," in the first text do not imply cruelty 
in the law, but may refer to the illuminating power of that law, 
or to the marked exhibitions of divine glory when the decalogue 
was given.' 

It may be added that those who stigmatize the Mosaic law 
as ^ cruel," are probably not aware that in point of demency it 
com|)ares favorably with the laws of other nations in andent, as 
well as modem times. In the Mosaic law only some seventeen 

1 KorU, Vol. iii. pp. 214, 215, 258, 281. * Sz. ziz. 18. 
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capital crimes are mentioned.^ The laws of the Boman \jngi^ 

and the twelve tables of the decemviri were full of cruel pmi- 

ishments.' In the English code, about two hundred years agD^ 

there were one hundred and fartf-ei^ cajntal crimesy '^ many 

of them of a trivial natore, as petfy thefts and trespasses npoa 

property." In England, in the eighteenth oentnryy it was s 

capital crime to break down the mound of a fish-pond, to cut 

down a dierry-tree in an ordiard, to steal a handkerdiief or 

other trifie> of above the value of twelve pence, privately from 

another's person. In Sir Wm. Blackstone's tame (jLjy. 172S- 

1780), no less than one hundred and sixty* offenoes (almost 

ten times as many as in the Mosaic code), were dedared by act 

of parliament to be capital crimes, worthy of instant deathJ* 

These facts should silence those who are perpetoally invei^ 

ing against the ^ barbarity of the Mosaic code." 

Mount inaccessible. Alight be approached, 

Ex. xix. 12, 21-24. Ex. xix. 18, 17. 

The Israelites were commanded to ^ set bounds " about the 
mount ; perhaps, to build a fence or hedge of some kind. At 
the blast of the'trumpet they were to leave their encampment, 
and go up to the foot of the mountain. But they were for- 
bidden to '* break through " the bounds or barrier, that is, to 
pass a certain limit, under penalty of death.' 

Nothing new on earth. Some things are neso. 

Eccl. 1. 9, 10. Isa. xliii. 19; Ixv. 17; Jer. xxxi. 23. 

Obviously, in relation to the Creator, nothing is new, for 
nothing is unforeseen or unexpected to him. And something 
similar may be said of man, viewed as a raee^ since the phe- 
nomena of nature recur in regular order, and history ever tends 

^ Wines, Laws of tho Ancient Hebrews, p. 268. 
' Montesqoien, Spirit of the Laws, Book vi. chapter 16. 
■ One writer says, " nearly three hundred"; see "RomUly," in Apple* 
ton's New American Cyclopaedia (first edition). 

* BlacksAne's Conunentaries, ir. 4, 15-18 (Christian's edition, KewToiki 
1822). 

* Kuril, m. 115, 116 
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to repeat itself. But, with reference to any $peeifie tnan or 

generation of men, many things are "^ new." 

Ptuehal offering, a lamb or kid. Might he from the herd. 

Ex. xii. 5. Dent. xtI. 2. 

The Hebrew word ^ seh " means both a lamb, and a kid} 

Hiis fact relieves some apparent incongruities in our version. 

In the second text, the term ^ passover " includes not only the 

proper paschal sacrifice, but also the offerings ' (some of which 

were taken from the " herd ") of the succeeding six days ; as is 

dear from the next verse : ^ seven days shalt thou eat unleavened 

bread therewith." As to Ex. xii. 9 compared with Deut xvL 

7 ; the Hebrew term " bashal " means sometimes to cook in 

watgr ; at other times, to roast or hroil? 

ParaMe of the talents. Of the pounds. 

ICatt. XXV. 14-^0. Lako xix. 11-27. 

Strauss asserts that these are discordant versions of the same 
parable ; but Chrysostom, Gerhard, Alford, and Trench,^ have 
shown that they are separate parables, addressed to quite dis- 
tinct groups of hearers, in different states of mind, and needing 
different admonitions. 

Strange gods, real existences. They are nothing. 

Pi. xcvi. 4, 5; Isa. xliy. 9, 10, 17. 1 Cor. YiU. 4, 5; x. 19. 

Paul, in asserting that ^an idol is nothing in the world," 
does not deny the existence of the idol, but simply that it has 
any power to help or harm the worshipper. As Crusius has 
remarked, not the existence, but the divinity, of the idol is 
called in question. • 

Bun and moon put to shame. Their glory Increased. 

Isa. xxiY. 28. Isa. xxx. 26. 

The two passages combined are a poetic prediction that in a 
ooming day, the light of the sun and the moon, though increased 

> See Ex. xii. 6. 

' Num. xxTiii. 16-19. 

* Compare 2 Sam. xiii. 8; 2 Chron. xxxt. 18; particolariy, the latter text. 

* On Parables, p. 220 (American edition). 
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Bevenf oldy will be ontdoiie and tfarown into the dude hf diB 

revektion of the tnunsoendent 1^017 at Jehonh. 

Venion of affair, — imBfttrm, A clffbraRf >brM. 

Gen. xllL 7-20, 80-M; zUiL S-IS. Gcb. zllr. 16-U. 

Tach refers the yariatioii to the inaocunu^ of the nuratey 

Judab. It may be that the agitation and ahurm of the i^ealrar 

modified his narratiye to some extent At all OTentiy hit 

accuracy is not vonched for by the sacred historian. 

F«saeb made for the UmpU, ifot aiacit ai tiU IAim. 

2Chran. zzIt. 14. SKings xfi. It, 14. 

The statement in Kings simply amoonts to this ; that nooe 
of the money contribnted was employed in making vessels, is 
long a* the repairing of ike temple woe in progreee. What be* 
came of the surplus that remained this anthor does not tell m> 
But the chronicler supplements the narrative with the informa- 
tion that this surplus was afterwards expended in making 
vessels for the temple.* 

Waters of Egypt turned to blood. Some not changed. 

Ex. Til. 20, 21. Ex. tU. 22, 24. 

We may take the word " all," in the nineteenth and twentieth 
verses, in the loose popular sense,' as implying ^/or the greaUr 
part; the exceptions beiug so few and insignificant that the 
author overlooks them entirely. Some water remained un- 
changed, upon which the magicians operated, and which the 
Egyptians drank during the interval. Kurtz * thinks that only 
Nile-water, whether in the river or in vessels, was dianged, 
the water in the wells being unaffected. Mr. R. S. Poole ^ sug- 
gests that ^ only the water that was seen " was smitten, that the 
nation might not perish. Mr. Alexander' thinks that "^the 

* So Bahr, Keil, and RawlinBon. 

' So Keil, and Hengstenberg (Egjrpt and Books of Hosei, pp. 109, 110^ 
The latter points ont the nso otunivereal terms thronghont the narratlfe, 
** all the trees " broken by the hail, etc. The idiom is a veiy common cm 
in all languages. 

» Vol. ii. p. 271. 

« Smith's Bible Diet., iU. 2540. 

* Kitto, L 740. 
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water when filtered through the earth on the bank of the riveri 

was restored to its salubrity." This agrees with the statement 

that ^ all the Egyptians digged round about the river for water 

to drink " (vs. 24). Any one of these hypotheses obviates the 

difficulty. 

Water upon Mt. Carmel abundant The drought very 9evere, 

1 Kings xviii. 82-85. 1 Kings xvii. 7 ; xviii. 5. 

A rationalistic author sarcastically observes that the writer 
of Kings, in representing Elijah as using so much water * at his 
sacrifice, apparently forgot the long-continued drought, which, 
having lasted more than two years, must have dried up the 
mountain streams and the river Kbhon supplied by them. 

Whence did Elijah obtain water ? Blunt ' thinks that, since 
Carmel is upon the coast, sea-water was employed. Bahr sug- 
gests that the brook Kishon was not dry, and that the water 
may have been obtained thence. Robinson' expresses the 
opinion that the transaction took place at the foot of the moun- 
tain ; perhaps, at some Tell (hill) near the permanent fountains 
of the Kishon. 

But Dean Stanley,* with Van de Velde, J. L. Porter, Raw- 
linson, Tr'istram, and Prof. C. M. Mead,' speak of a perennial 
fountain, a little below the summit of Carmel, from which the 
water was almost certainly obtained. Stanley, quoting Van de 
Yelde, describes it as *' a vaulted and very abundant fountain, 
built in the* form of a tank with a few steps leading down to it, 
just as one finds elsewhere in the old wells or springs of the 
Jewish times." Prof. Mead, at a recent visit, found the water 
in this fountain more than nine feet in depth, and suggests that 
it may have been considerably deeper in Elijah's time. He 
Bays that the ^ trench " dug by the prophet would contain somo 

* Fnent and Gesenins say that the word rendered " barrels " in our 
version, means buckets or pails. Translated " pitcher," Gen. xxiv. 14-20. 

' Coincidences, p. 199. 

' Physical Geography of the Holy lAnd, p. 81, and note. 

* Sinai and Palestine, p. 847, and note. Comp. Josephos, Ant. viii. 18, & 
*BibUotbec« Sacra, Oct. 1873, pp. 672-696. 
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twelve to twenty-four quarts only. He found npfm tbe nunimt 
of Cormel, and not very far distant from the aforesud fountain, 
** a rocky surface, artifkaally smoothed, ahont eight feet square, 
around the edge of which had been dug a groove an imh or two 
in depthJ* 

This may have been the veiy spot where Elijah Tindicated 
the patriarchal faith, and where Jehovah ^answered by fire* 
the prayer of his servant the prophet 

We have now reviewed carefully, yet of necessity rapidly, 
the ^ discrepancies " of the BiUe. We have umed to include 
all that are worthy of even a cursoiy glance ; and we trust that 
the candid reader will feel that, in the great majority of cases, 
we have stated, or at all events suggested, fair and adequate 
solutioDs. When we consider the long interval of time — from 
eighteen to thirty-three centuries — which has elapsed since the 
several books of scripture were written ; and that during all 
but four centuries of this time they have been drculated and 
transmitted in manuscript; and the additional fact that our 
knowledge of antiquity is exceedingly limited and imperfect, — 
many minute, and sometimes important, circumstances pertun- 
ing to every event having passed irrecoverably from the mem- 
ory of mankind, — when these disadvantages which attend the 
investigation of the subject are taken into account, it surely can 
not be too much to believe that, if in any instance the explana- 
tion adduced should seem inadequate, a knowledge of all the 
circumstances of the case would supply the missing link, and 
solve the supposed discrepancy to the complete satisfaction of 
every reasonable mind. 
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Not to enumerate the yarioos Harmonies of Scripture, which 
may be regarded as constituting a distinct department, the follow- 
ing would seem to be the principal works occupied wholly or mainly 
with the consideration of the discrepancies of the Bible. 

Among the patristic writers, Eusebius, Chrysostom, Augustine, 
and Theodoret devote certain treatises, or portions thereof^ to the 
subject. But from the latter part of the fiflh to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century little attention was bestowed upon this branch 
of sacred literature, and almost nothing b extant pertaining thereto. 

With the era of the Reformation a new impulse was given to 
biblical study, and the discrepancies received a considerable share 
of attention, as the subjoined list will evince. 

The supposed date of first publication is indicated by full-faced 
figures. With reference to the me of books there is much differ- 
ence between ancient and modem designations. 

The first two works are of an introductory character. 

Staalkopf , Jac. Introductio in historiam Conciliatorum Biblicorum. 
4to. Lipsiae, 1724* 

AlardiiSy Nicolaus. Bibliotheca Harmonico-BIblica, quae praeter 
historiam harmonicam, tradit notitiam scriptorum harmonicorunu 
8va Hamburg!, 1725* 



Jalianiu Pomerins, Ahp, of Toledo^ fl. a.d. 680. ^kwriK^niipuw^ sive 

contrariorum in speciem loconim utriusquc Testamenti, libri duo. 

folio, Basileae, 1530; 8vo. Coloniae, 1533, 1540; Parisiis, 1556. 

The first edition was published anonymously ; some later editions 

under the name of Julian. 

This work has been attributed to several different authors ; but 
with ipost probability to Bertharius, Abbot of Monte Cassino, who, 
according to Walch, was killed by the Saracens, a.d. 884. It 
includes two hundred and twenty-one cases. 

87* 487 
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▲Ithamer Brenzius, Andreas. Diallage ; hoc est, Conciliatio loco- 
rum Scriptnme, qui prima fade inter ae pugnare Tidentiir. %io» 
Norimbcrgae, 16279 1528, 1588. 

Some sixteen editions were published. The mA is in two 
parts, and comprises one hundred and nxly discrepaneietf which 
are solved in a neat and perspicuoiis manner. 

Babe^ Ludwig. Conciliationes looorum S. Scripturae in spede po^ 
nantium. 8vo. Argentorati, lUTy 1550; Noribergae, 1561. 

In two parts, and including one hundred and twenty discre- 
pancies. The materials of the work are extracted from the 
writings of Augustine. 

ComiranOy Serafino. Conciliatio locorum commoninm Sacrae 
Scripturae, quae inter se pugnare ridentur. 2 toL 8fO. Fkrisiiib 
1556, 1559, 1576 ; 3 voL Antnerpiae, 1557^1561. 

Revised by Lcander de Sancto Martino (originally John Jones), 
Duaci, 1623. 

Baltanas (or Taltanas) Mexitf Domingo de. Concordancias de 
muchos pasos diiiciles de la divina historia. 8vo. Se villa, 1558* 

Obenheiny Christoph. Novi Testament! locorum pugnantium ecde- 
siastica cxpositio ; adjectae sunt etiam quarundam euangclicarum 
quaestionum solutiones. 8vo. Basileae, 1668* 

In Acta apostolorum ecclesiastica expoeitio locorum. 8vo. 
Basilcae, 1563. 

Camara, Marco de la* Quaestionarium conciliationis simul et 
expositionis locorum difBcilium Sacrae Scripturae, in quo DC. 
Scripturae loca exponuntur. 4to ComplutL 1587*^ Also, 
Venetiis, 1603. 

MontojEy Pedro Lopez de« De Concordia Sacrarum Scripturamm, 
4to. Matriti, 1600. 

Hettinger^ Joannes. Harmonia in utroque Tcstamento ; sive con- 
ciliationes eorum, quae in sacris biblicis sibi invicem advorsa 
Tidentur. 8vo. Lavingae, 1601. 

Sharp (Lot, Scharpius), John. S^mplionia Frophetarum et Apos- 
tolorum, in qua online chronologico loci Sacrae Scripturae, specie 
tenus contradicentcs, conciliantur. 4to. Genevac, ICSSy 1639, 
1653,1670. 

This author solves some seven hundred cases with ooiuiderabla 
acuteness. 
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W&IUiery Michael. Harmonia Biblica ; sive brevis et plana concil- 
iatio loconim Yeteris et Novi Testamenti adparenter sibi con- 
tradicentium. 8to. Argentorati, I6269 1630; Noribeigae, 1649 
1654 (enlarged edition, 1696). 

According to Home, this work is nuirked by considerable 
learning and industry. 

Menasseh Ben Israel* Conciliador o de la conveniencia de los 
Logares de la S. Escriptura, quo repugnantes entre si parecen. 
4to. Vol. i. Francofiirti, 1682; Vol. ii. Amsterdam, 1650. 

Conciliator, sive de convenientia loconim S. Scripturae, quae 
pngnare inter se videntur. 4to. Amstelodami, 1633. 

-The Conciliator, a Reconcilement of the Apparent Contra- 



dictions in Holy Scripture. Translated, with Notes, by E. H. 
Lindo. 2 toIs. 8vo. London, 1842. 

This work, restricted to the Old Testament, solres four hundred 
and seventy-three cases of discrepancies, by the usually ingenious, 
though sometimes fanciful, methods peculiar to the Jewish rabbies. 

ThaddaenSy Joannes. S. S. Scriptnra, a se nee diversa, sibi nee 
adversa, hoc est, Conciliatorium Biblicum, in quo paria mille et 
supra S. Codicis Locorum specie tenus contradicentium, concilian* 
tur. 12mo. Amstelodami, 1 6889 1648, 1696; Francofurti, 1648, 
1687, 1696, 1702 ; Londini, 1662 ; Hafiniae, 1717. 

The Beconciler of the Bible, wherein above two thousand 
seeming contradictions are fully and plainly reconciled. By J. T., 
Minister of the Gospel. London, 1656. 

ThaddaeiUf Joannes, and Man, Thomas. The Reconciler of the 
Bible inlarged, wherein above three thousand seeming contra- 
dictions throughout the Old and New Testament are fully and 
plainly reconciled. By J. T. and T. M. folio, London, 1662. 

Singularly enough, in the last two cases the numbers are made 
np by counting each discrepancy twice ; so that the first of these 
editions really contains but one thousand and fifty cases, and the 
second only some one thousand five hundred. This work com- 
prises a multitude of trivial discrepancies, and omits many of the 
more important. 

Magriy Domenico. Am\oy(at, sea contradictiones adparentes et 
conciliationes Sacrae Scripturae ab ipso collectae. 12mo. Yenetiisi 
1MB, 1653 ; Farisiis, 1665, 1675, 1685. 
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Strettf William H. The IXviding of the HooflT* or wn e mmg oontn* 
dictions throoghoat Sacred Scriptnree, diitingniih'dy renlv'd and 
appl/d. 4to. London, 1M4. 
This is characterized as a woriL of little yalne. 

MMjeVf Heinrich. Mannale biblieam In qoo Sacrae Scriptnrae eeita 
quaedam testimonia quae sibimet contradicere videntnr, omnino 
concordare docentnr. 12mo. FHborgi Briigoiae, 1M4» 

AmoIdiUy Nicolaus. Lax in Tenebris ; seu brevis et socciiicta Yin- 
dicatio simul et Conciliatio locoram Vet. et Novi TestamentL 4ta 
Franeckcrae, IOCS, 1665, 1680 ; Franoofurti et Lipsiae, 1698. 
A Tdnminoiis work, of some twelve hundred pages^ directed 
chiefly against Papists and Sodnians, yet discnsnng incidentaDj 
certain discrepancies. It hardly belongs to oar depaitnke&t 

Mattliiaey Christian. Antilogiae Biblicae, sive ConciliatioiieB dio- 
torum Scripturae Sacrae, in speciem inter se pngnantinm, secun- 
dum fleriem Locorum Theologicorum in ordinem redactae ; editae 
a Job. Schelhammcro, Jun. 4to. Hambargi, ISCSy 1700, 1726. 

Santa Ctuz, Emanael Fernandez de* Antilogiae totios Scriptnrae 
2 torn. fol. Tom. i., Segoviae, 1671; Tom. ii., Logdoni, 1677. 
A 2d cd. of Tom. i., Lugduni, 1681. 

Bleiswyck) Jan C. ran. Bybel-balance ende Harmonieboeck. 4to. 
Delffl, 1675. 

Bidder^ Franclscus. Schriftuerlyk licht oner schynstrydende, day- 
8tcre en misduyde texten der heiligen schriflore. 4to. 5 delen. 
Kottcrdam, 1675. 
Walch speaks of this work as copious and elaborate. 

Cnpery Franciscus. Conciliatio locorum utriusqne foederis, quae 
contraria esse vidcntur. In his "Arcana Atheismi reydata." 4ta 
Rotenlam., 1676. 

Le FeTre (Lot. Faber), Jacques (diedy a.d. 1 716). Conciliatio loco- 
rum Sacrae Scripturae quae contradicere invicem videntur. 12ino. 
Parisiis, 1688 (I) [Fabricius styles this the second edition], 1685. 
This work is said to be an enlargement of that of Magri, men* 
tioned abore. 
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Voombnrgf K. Concordantiae locorum dissonantium Sacrae Scrip- 
turae [Belgice]. 8vo. Alcmariae, 1695* 

The original title of this work I have not been able to find. 

FontMy Jean. Scriptura Sacra ubique sibi constans ; seu Difficiliores 
Sacrae Scripturae in speciem secum pugnantes, juxta sanctorum 
ecclesiasticorom Patrum theologommque sententiam conciliatL 
4ta Parisiis, 1698. 

One volume only, relating to the Pentateuch, was published. 
Disrling says of it ; ^ A learned and able work, containing three 
hundred and thirty questions with answers.** 

Heemuuillf David (aUo known as Bibliander). Richtige Harmo- 
nia oder Uebereinstimmung hundert solchcr Spriiche und Oerter 
welche in H. Schrififl vorkommen und einander scheinen zuwider 
zu laufien. 8 Theile. 8va Gorlitz, 1706 — 1710 ; 4 Theile, 
Gttrlitz, 1707— 1717. 

SnreiihQjSf Willem (Lot. SnrenlmsiiiSf Gulielmus). bibaos 
KATAAAAFHS, in quo secundum Theologorum Hebraeorum for- 
mulas allegandi, et modes interpretandi conciliantur Ipca ex V. in 
N. T. allegata. 4 to. Amstelaedami, 1718* 

Discusses some one hundred and sixty-five cases of disagree- 
ment between citations in the New Testament and the original 
passages in the Old. This work properly belongs to a distinct 
department. 

Bamlif Raphael. Cridca Sacra examined ; or an attempt to show 
that a new method may be found to reconcile the seemingly 
glaring variations in parallel passages of Scripture. 8va London, 
1776. 

Cooper, Oliver St. John. Four Hundred Texts of Holy Scripture 
with their corresponding passages explained. 12mo. London, 
1791. 
Includes fifly-seven instances of disagreement. 

Cransoiiy Edward. The Dissonance of the four generally received 
Evangelists. 8vo. Gloucester (England), 1792| 1805. 
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Fftloonery Thomas. Certain principles in ETanson's ^ DisBonance of 
the four generally receired Evangelists " ezamiaed. Bamptoa 
Lectures for 1810. 8vo. Oxford, 1811. 

Strauffl' ^' Life of Jesus," with the numerous replies to it, nught, 
equally with the last two works, clum a place in our catalogue. 

FolleFf Andrew. The Hannony of Scripture ; or an attempt to 
reconcile various passages apparently contradictory. 8to. LondoD» 

A posthumous tract, comprising thir^ cases of discrepancy. See, 
also, Fuller's Works, Vol. L pp. 667-^84 (Philadelphia ed., 8 yoIb.). 



CoXf John Hayter. Lectures on the Elarmony of the k^wn^vumi 
designed to reconcile apparently contradictory paasagei. 8va 
London, 1823. 

Treats of nineteen discrepancies. 

Longhnrsty S. A Common-place Book, or Companion to the New 
Testament ; consisting of Illustrations of difficult passages ; ap» 
parent Contradictions and Inconsistencies reconciled. Richmond 
and London, 1888* 

Norky F. Biblische Mythologie des Alten und Neuen Testaments. 
Yersuch ciner neuen Tbeorie zu AufhcIIung der Dunkelheiten 
und schelnbaren Widersprliche in den canonischen Biichem der 
Judcn und Christen. In two parts. 8Ta Stuttgart, 1842. 

DaTldsoDy Dr. Samuel. Sacred Hermeneutics, Developed and Ap- 
plied. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1848* 

A portion of this work, pp. 516 — 611, is devoted to our subject, 
and resolves some one hundred and fifteen apparent contradic- 
tions (Compare reference, p. 25, infra, note). 

There are, of course, many other works which bear indirectly upon 
the subject. Brief disquisitions are extant, by Lightfoot, Knatchbnll, 
Ludlam and Whately. Several pamphlets, on both sides of the 
question, have been published in this country, and in England. 

The above is believed to be, for substance, the literature of the 
Discrepancies. 
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Aaron, death where, 863. 

Abel-beth-maachah, nmmes, 873. 

Abi^l, father of, 31 6. 

Abijah, mother, 317; hypocrisy, 31 7. 

Ahraham, equiTocation, 26; temp- 
tation, 79; sacrifice of Isaac, 238; 
difficulty with Pharaoh, 317; 
with Abimelech, 317 ; inheritance 
gained, 318; prolonged virility, 
318; weakness and timidity, 31 8 ; 
marria;^ with Keturah, 318, 339 ; 
destination, 364 ; sons, 380 ; age 
at migration, 392. 

Absalom, sons, 380 ; tarry at home, 
393. 

Achan, children slain, 87, 237. 

Adam, death when, 393. 

Adultery tolerated and forbidden 
255. 

Agag mentioned prematurely, 394. 

Ahab, deceived bv Micaiah ,98; death 
where, 364 ; ^eath when, 396. 

Ahaz, favoring religion, 319 ; invin- 
cible, 319 ; burial where, 364. 

Ahaziah of Israel, reign begun 
when, 398. 

Ahaziah of Judah, brethren's fate, 
319; grandfather, 320; death 
where, 364; age, 398; reign begun, 
398. 

Ahimclcch, high-priesthood, 320. 

Ai, destruction, 403. 

Altar, material, 427. 

Amalek mentioned prematurely, 
394. 

Amalckites, destruction, 94, 403; 
location, 365. 

Amasa, father of, 320. 

Amaziah, reign begun, 398. 

Ambuscade, number of men, 381. 
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Ammonites, torture, S64; allk% 

320 ; land taken, 865. 
Anah, nationality, 391. 
Anak, sons' fate, 321. 
Analogy of Bible and nature, 83. 
Anatomists, disagreemeot^ 11* 
Angels seen, number, 386. 
Anger approved and condemned, 

245. 
Animal-food, use restricted and on- 

restricted, 246 ; kinds prohibited 

and allowed, 246. 
Animals, number employed br 

Christ, 384; number sacrificed, 

384. 
Announcement made to Mary and 

to Joseph, 406. 
Apostles, lists of names, 322 ; called 

when, 407 ; distinct from the 

" seventy disciples," 407. 
Arab, sons, numoer, 380. 
Ark, location, 366 ; contents, 390 ; 

construction when, 407. 
Arrangement, diflferent methods and 

principles, 9. 
Asa, mother, 323 ; removal of high 

places, 323 ; ten years' tranquility, 

398. 
Assassination sanctioned and for- 
bidden, 255. 
Authorship, difibrences, 6. 
Avenging of blood provided for and 

discountenanced, 256. 
Azariah, reign b^nn, 399 ; ended, 

399. 

Baal, prophets slain, 265. 
Baashn, death when, 399. 
Bacon, Francis, Christian Para* 
doxes, 8. 
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Balaam, return whitlier, 366 ; per- 
mission and prohibition of joor- 
ney, 69. 

Baptism enjoined and neglected, 257. 

Barley and lentiles, field, 428. 

Beasts, slain where, 367; number 
entering Noah's ark, 387. 

Bedan, judge of Israel, 323. 

Beershcfoa named twice, 410. 

Benevolence of God, he withholds 
and bestows blessings, 89; hardens 
men's hearts, and they do it, 89 ; 
is ^K-arlike and peaceful, 92. 

Benjamin, birth-plac^ 367 ; number 
of sons, 384. 

Beniamites, number slain, 387. 

Bethel, conquered when, 403 ; 
named twice, 410. 

Bethsaida, twofold location, 367. 

Bethshemites, 50070 slain, 92. 

Bible, analogy to nature, 33 ; com- 
pared with other books, 47 ; moral 
influence undiminished, 50. 

Bleck, definition of miracle, 122. 

Blessing gained by those who see 
and mose who see not, 219. 

Blind men, number healed, 386. 

Blood, poured and sprinkled, 219 ; 
covered with dust and poured out, 
220. 

Boasting tolerated and repudiated, 
247; Paul's case, 247; Moses' 
case, 248. 

Brown, Dr. Thos., definition of mir- 
acle, 124. 

Burdens, onr own and others, to be 
borne by us, 257. 

Caleb, father of, 323. 

Calling men "father," forbidden 

and exemplified, 257. 
Canaan cur^, 84, 302. 
Canaan, land, in state of fiimine, 

367 ; conquered speedily, 403 ; 

extent of subjugation, 404. 
Canaanites, extirpated, 265, 324; 

spared for test of Israel, 324 ; 

destroyed suddenly, 403. | 

Capital punishment inflicted and 

omitted, 258. 
Captives, spared and put to death, 

258 ; number taken by Nebnchad- 

neasar, 384« 



Cattle of Egypt, extent of destme 
tion, 428. 

Census of Israelites, made when, 
411. 

Chapiter, length, 382. 

Chastity tesi^ in diverse ways, 258. 

Children, of Bethel, slain by bean^ 
270 ; treatment, 287. 

Christ, divinity, 106 ; omnipotence, 
110; omniscience. 111; omni- 
presence, 114; hoUness, 114; 
mercy, 116; oourage and forti- 
tude, 117 ; veracity, 117 ; mission^ 
113; miracles, 120; modes of rep- 
resenting him, 127; sacrifice, 130; 
intercession, 131 ; ooming, 131 ; 
Idngdom, 136 ; name, 138 ; exe- 
cution, 220 ; bearing of the cross, 
324 ; last drink, 325 ; genealogy, 
825 ; last tour, 327 ; oonoealment 
of miracles, 327 ; resurrection, 
327 ; revelation of truth, 330 ; use 
of parables, 331 ; approach by 
centurion, 367 ; ascension, 367 ; 
first re-appearance, 367 ; first ser- 
mon, 368; number of appear- 
ances^ •386 ; conveyance upon 
mountain, 407 ; b%inning of 
preaching, 407; anointing, 411; 
crucifixion, 412 ; entombment, 
413 ; infancy, orderof events, 413. 

Christy execution. ^Sss Execution of 
Christ. 

Christians, bearing of weapons by, 
permitted and forbidden, 259. 

Chronology, Oriental methods, 13. 

Circumcision, instituted and dis- 
carded, 260 ; not to he omitted, 
yet neglected forty years, 260; 
profitable, yet nsel^ 260. 

Cities, location, 368; pertained to 
what tribe, 368; Canaanitish, 
amitten wJien, 404. 

Cities of refuge, number, 385. 

Cities and villages, number, 387« 

City, Levitical, dimensions, 388. 

Collusion of sacred writers dis- 
proved, 36. 

Coming of Christ, in hnmilitv and 
in grandeur, 131 ; before and after 
"ames of Gentiles," 132; near 
and far ofij 134 ; before and after 
world evan^ielisedy 135. 
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Commatatioii for marder, not al- 
lowed, yet permittod, 261. 

Compatationi different methodi, II; 
Onental methods in general, 18 ; 
Hebrew methods, 896. 

Concabine,wife of inferior rank, 296. 

Conduct of David, strayed and did 
not stray, 221 ; heart perfect, yet 
be sinned, 222. 

Contention and strife enjoined and 
forbidden, 261. 

Conversion of men, effected by one- 
self and by anotluir, 262. 

Convocations and feasts, nnmber, 
887. 

Country of two demoniacs, 869. 

Courage and fortitude of Christ, 
shrank, yet shrank not, at death, 
117. 

Covenant, basis, religions laws and 
civil laws, 220. 

Covering of sin approved and de- 
nounce, 221 . 

Coveting enjoined and prohibited, 
249. 

Creation, order of events, 408. 

Creation of man, made like God; 
this likeness acquired, 158; made 
in divine image ; with sexual dis- 
tinctions, 159; made like Grod; 
none like him, 159. 

Crimes specified, different lists, 221. 

Critic's imagination, source of dis- 
crepancies, 25, 28. 

Crooked made straight, 428. 

Dan named twice, 410. 

Daniel, exaltation, 831 ; tarry at 
Babylon, 414. 

Dates, difference, source of discrep- 
ancies, 3. 

David, perils in wilderness of Ziph, 
26 ; sparing Saul in cave, 26 ; 
temptation to number the people, 
79 ; general conduct, 221 ; per- 
fectnc»s of heart, 222 ; detention at 
Saul's court, S3 1 ; building of tem- 
ple forbidden, 331; officers' names. 
832 ; relation to Achish, 332 ; sons* 
names, 332 ; sons' priesthood, 333 ; 
tempter, 333; warriors' names, 
834 ; capture of Philistine city, 
869; three anointings, 411. 



Death of man, all unit die,lml 
■ome die nol^ 183 ; Laxanu not 
to die, yet did die, 184 ; man's 
death like a beast'a, and different, 
184; death ceases, and still exists, 
185 ; men immortal, yet God only 
so, 185 ; men kill sools, and can- 
not kill them, 186 ; immortality 
possessed, and to be acqnired,187. 
Deaths by plagne, number, 382. 
Dehir conqaered seyeral times, 

405. 
Degrees of fiitnre panishment, alike 

and difihvnt, 210. 
Deluge, duration, 416. 
Demoniacs, nnmber healed, 887. 
Descent of Christ into hiides» pa- 
tristic view of, 192. 
Design of the Diserepandea, 30. 
To stimulate the intdlect, 30. 
Blnstrate analogy of BiUe and 

nature, 38. 
Disprove collusion of sacred 

writers, 86. 
Lead ns to valne spirit above 

letter, 87. 
Serve as a test of moral char- 
acter, 38. 
Destruction of the earth, indestrao- 

tible, yet to be destroyed, 215. 
Disciples, outfit, 154; tany^wheie^ 

869. 
Discrepancies, number, 1.. 
Ori(pn, 3. 
Design, 80. 
Results, 41. 
Ethical, 219. 
Historical, 312. 
Miscellaneous, 427. 
Distrust enjoined and precluded, 

262. 
Divinity of Christ, is God and man, 
106 ; one with, yet distinct fhnn, 
the Father, 106 ; equal with, yet 
inferior to Him, 107 ; Son is God, 
andFatheronlvGod, 107; is Son 
of God, and Son of man, 108 ; 
only Son of God, yet men ars 
sons, 109. 
Divinity of Holy Spirit, is God, yet 

subordinate, 141. 
Divorce allowed and l e s ti k te^ 
268. 
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Doctrinal Discrepancies, 55. 
Pertaining to God, 55. 
To Christ, 106. 
To Holy Spirit, 139. 
To Scriptures, 143. 
To Man in relation to the Pres- 
ent, 158. 
To Man in relation to the Fa- 
tore, 183. 
Dor conqaered twice, 405. 
Drought and famine, duration, 41 5. 
Duration of future punishment, un- 
ending, yet will terminate, 211. 
Duty, revelation of, gradual, 4. 

Earth, destruction, 215 ; dried twice, 
415; founded, 429; saturated, 
429. 

Ebrard, illustration of messenger, 
328. 

Edomites hated and not hated, 271 ; 
hindered Israel's passage, 335 ; in- 
hospitable, 335 ; slain, now many, 
382. 

Edwardses, the two, case, 26. 

Effort, human, encouraged and de- 
preciated, 249. 

Egyptians yisible and not seen, 
363. 

Ehud, slaughter of Eglon, 255. 

Ela, reign, duration, 399. 

Elhanan, victim, 336. 

Kli, family discipline, 335. 

Eliakim, predecessor, 335. 

Elijah, mockery of Baal's prophets, 
276 ; journey to Horeb, 379. 

Elimelech, indigence, 335. 

Elisabeth, tribal descent, 336. 

Elisha, deception of Syrians, 276. 

Elkanah, nationality, 336. 

Employments of heaven, incessant 
praise, yet rest and quiet 218. 

Enemies, treatment, cruelty em- 
ployed and prohibited, 264 ; case 
of Ammonites, 264 ; of Moabites, 
264 ; of Baal's prophets, 265 ; of 
^oung Bethelites, 270 ; of Edom- 
ites, 271 ; enemies cursed and 
loved, 271 ; treated kindly, and 
put to pain, 275 ; ridiculcxl, and 
addressed mildly, 276. 

English letters, similarity, 20. 

Ephraim, land located, 369. 



Epithets, opprobrious, forbidden 

and employed, 277. 
Esau, wives' names, 336 ; settlement 

in Seir when, 415. 
Eternity of God, his origin from 

eternity, yet in time, 60. 
Ethical Discrepancies, 219. 
Duty of man to God, 219. 
Duty of man to himself, 245. 
Duty of man to fellow-men, 255. 
Eutychus, death, 337. 
Execution of Christ, lawful and an« 

lawful, 220. 
Exode of Israelites, time, 416. 
Extent of salvation, all Israel saved, 

yet only a portion, 213 ; all men 

saved, yet some not saved, 214. 
Extirpation of Canaanites, grounds, 

266. 

Faith and works, contrast, 8, 167. 

Famine, duration, 393. 

Fast, observance enjoined and n^ 
lected, 223; of seventh month, 
on what day, 416. 

Fear of persecutors forbidden and 
exemplified, 277. 

Feast, of unleavened bread, insti- 
tuted when, 408 ; duration. 41 6 ; of 
tabernacles underZerubbabel, 41 7. 

Final judgment. See Judgment, 
final. 

First-bom sons dedicated and re- 
deemed, 224. 

Firstling animals i*edeemed and not 
redeemed, 224; redeemed with 
money and not thus, 224 ; sancti- 
fied and not sanctified, 225. 

Folly, remediable and irremediable, 
278 ; answered in one way, and 
in a difierent, 278. 

Forces, Josiah's, stationed, 370. 

Foreskins, number, 382. 

Fruit-trees spared and destroyed, 
279. 

Fruits of Holy Spirit, love and ven- 
geance, 142 ; gentleness and fury, 
142. 

Future punishment, nature, 203; 
instruments, 209; degrees, 210; 
duration, 211. 

Genealogical listi, diverse^ 825, 387. 
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Generations, number, 388. 

Gershom, relatiTes' names, 338. 

Geier, names, 373 ; conquest wben, 
403. 

Gibeonites, nationality, 338. 

Gifts of returned captives, amount, 
381. 

Giljral mentioned prematurely, 394. 

God, omnipotence, 55 ; omniscience, 
56; omnipresence, 58; eternity, 
60 ; unit;|r> 60 ; immateriality, 63 ; 
immutability, 63 ; inaccessibility, 
70 ; inscnitability,73 ; inTisibility, 
73 ; holiness, 76 ; justice, 83 ; m- 
nevolence, 89 ; mercy, 92; yerao- 
ity, 98; habitation, 101; position, 
103; law, 104; work ended, 416; 
worship befi^n, 427. 

Golden <»lf, destruction, 429. 

Goliath, armor, placed where, 370 ; 

head carri^ whither, 370. 
. Good works exhibited and concealed, 
279. 

Gospel, preached where, 370. 

Greek letters, similarity, 20. 

Greek terms descriptive of future 
punishment, 212. 

Habitation of God, in light, and in 
darkness, 101 ; in chosen temples, 
and not in them, 102 ; in eternity, 
and with men, 102; in heaven, 
and in Zion, 103. 

Hair, long, worn by men, 246. 

Halting-places of Israelites, 371. 

Havoth-jair, number of cities, 385 ; 
named when, 411. 

Hazacl, anointed by whom, 339. 

Hazor conquered twice, 405. 

Heads of people, number, 385. 

Heaven, occupants, 216; employ- 
ments, 218; preparation when, 
417. 

Hebrew letters, similarity, 20. 

Hebrew midwives, case, 290. 

Hebrew numbers, method of ex- 
pressing, 13. 

Hebrew terms, descriptive of future 
punishment, 204. 

Hebrews' land, premature mention, 
394. 

Hebron mentioned prematurely, 
395; king oonquerea when, 405. 



Heretics treated hardily and gcaUy, 

279. 
Hezekiah. indigence, MO; {Mssorer, 

340 ; age at aooeesioii, 399. 
Hiram, mother, natiaoality, 389. 
Historical Discrepancies^ 31 S. 
Concerning persons, 31 S. 
Concerning places, 363. 
Concerning numbers, 380. 
Concerning time, 392. 
Miscellaneous, 427. 
Hodge, Prof. C, definition of mii^ 

acTe, 121. 
Holiness of Christ, is holy and is 

sin,ll4 ; blessed and a corse, 115. 
Holiness of God, anther of eril, yet 

not its author, 76; jealons and 

free fiom jealousy, 78; tempts 

men and tempts them not, 79; 

respects and respects not persons, 

81 ; angry and not angir, 82 ; 

may be and cannot be tempted, 82. 
Holy Spirit, personality, 139 ; dirin* 

ity, 141 ; fruits, 142; banning, 

417 ; bestowment, 417. 
Horcb, relation to Sinai, 376. 
Hormah, conquered when, 405. 
Horsemen, numl)er, 382. 
Horsemen or footmen, 382. 
Hosea^s wife, unchastity, 255. 
Hoshea, reign begun, 399. 
House and {wrch, height, 382. 
" Howland will case," 36. 
Human eifbrt. See K£R>rt, human. 
Hy|K>thesis, logical value, 52. 

Idolatry forbidden and practised, 
225 ; punished and passed by, 225. 

Idol-meats non- essential, yet' to bo 
shunned, 249 

Image-making sanctioned and for- 
bidden, 226. 

Images disposed of, how, 430. 

Imagination of critic, source of dis- 
crepanciits, 25. 

Immateriality of God, a spirit, yet 
material, 63. 

Immutability of God, unchangeable 
and repiniting, 63 ; satisfied and 
dissatisfied, 68 ; destroys and de- 
stroys not, 68 ; abhors and doei 
not abhor, 68 ; permits and te 
bids, 69. 
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Improridence enjoined and forbid- 
aen, 280. 

Inaccessibility of God, approachable 
and not accessible^ 70 ; all and 
not all seekers find, 71 ; earlj 
seekers succeed and fail, 71. 

Incest, alleged case of Abraham, 
281. 

Inscrutability of God, attributes 
revealed and hidden, 72 ; won- 
ders recounted and numberless, 
73. 

Inspiration, relation to authorship, 
6 ; not limited to the same phra- 
seology, 7. 

Inspiration of Scriptures, all in- 
spired, yet portions uninspired, 
143. 

Instruments of future punishment, 
shame and a whirlwind, 209 ; a 
worm and a tempest, 209 ; dark- 
ness and fire, 210. 

Intellect stimulated by discrep- 
ancies, 30. 

Intercession of Christ, only Media- 
tor, yet Spirit intercedes, 131 ; 
intercedes tor world and not for 
world, 131. 

Intermediate state of man, dead 
unconscious and conscious, 188; 
dead asleep and awake, 191 ; de- 
void of, yet possess knowled^, 
193 ; exercise mental powers, and 
not so, 195 ; in darkness and in 
plory, 197 ; not with Christ, yet 
righteous with him, 198 ; in same 
place, yet in difierent places, 199 ; 
m the dust, yet saints with God, 
199. 

Interval before passover, 416; be- 
fore transfiffuration, 416. 

Invisibility of God, seen and unseen, 
73 ; similitude visible and not vis- 
ible, 76. 

If>aac, equivocation, 26, 318; sacri- 
fice by father, 237. 

Isbhosheth, reign begun, 400. 

Irihmacl, age at expulsion, 418. 

Israel, support, 345 ; sight, 363 ; 
reception of new name, 411. See 
also "Jacob." . 

Israel, sin ineflhceable and may bo 
removed, 227 ; boundary, 374. 



Israelites, claim to Canaan, 282; 
condition in desert, 340; dwell* 
ings, 343 ; imitation of heathen, 
343 ; hearkening to Moses, 344 ; 
practice of idolatry, 344 ; repulse 
of Philistines, 344; resistless 
might, 344 ; comparative strength, 
344 ; death in wilderness, 357 ; 
halting-places, 371; station where, 
373 ; return whither, 374 ; arrival 
at Sinai, 409 ; duration of bon- 
dage, 418; tarry in Ueshbon, 
420 ; length of wanderings, 427. 

Jacob, name derived, 315; brought 
out of £gypt, 345 ; errand, 345 ; 
mode of securing birthright, 345 ; 
support, 345; daughters, 384; 
family, 389; age at flight, 420; 
time of sons' birth, 421. 

Jael, slaughter of Sisera, 255. 

Jair, cities, number, 385. 

Jcbus, conquest when, 406. 

Jeduthun, sons, number, 385. 

Jehoahaz, reign begun, 400 ; dura- 
tion, 400. 

Jehoash, reign begun, 400. 

Jehoiachin, son, 346; age at acces- 
sion, 400; capture, 400; deliver- 
ance, 400. 

Jehoiakim, successor, 346 ; death 
where, 374 ; fourth year, 400. 

Jehoram, sons' fate. 34*6. 

Jehoshaphat, league with Ahaziah, 
346. 

Jehovah, name unknown, 421. 

Jehu, anointed by whom, 339. 

Jephthah, sacrifice of daughter, 
239. 

Jericho captured twice. 406. 

Jeroboam, residence, 375. 

Jeroboam II. contemporary with 
Uzziah, 401. 

Jerusalem, a delight and a provoca- 
tion, 228 ; belonged to what tribe, 
375 ; burned when, 393 ; captured 
when, 393 ; change of name, 395. 

Jesse, number of sons, 385. 

Jesus approached by centurion 
and elders, 346. See also under 
" Christ." 

Jethro, identity, 354. 

Jewess, marriage restricted to tribe^ 
283. 
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Joab, crimei panisbed, S56. 

Job, flocki and herds, tiae, 175; 
suiriTal of hia children, 347. 

John, identity with Elias, 347 ; ac- 
qnaintance with Jesus, 409. 

Jonah (Jonas), si^ adduced, 155. 

Joram, of Israel, reign begun, 400. 

Jordan, meaning of phrase "this 
side," 375; time of crossnig, 416. 

Joseph, dcriTation of name, 315; 
purchasers' nationality, 339 ; im- 
prisonment, 348; keeper, 343; 
deporution, 348. 

Joshua, conquest of kings, 348 ; of 
Canaan, 376 ; reception of name, 
395. 

Josiah, extirpation of idolatry, 348 ; 
sons, 349 ; death where, 376 ; re- 
formation begun, 401. 

Jotham, duration of reign, 401. 

Judah, duration of reign, 149. 

Judas, manner of death, 349. 

Judges, appointed by whom, 350; 
f)eri(Kl of rule, 421. 

Judging; of David, desired and de- 
precated, 228. 

Judging of others forbidden and 
allowed, 284. 

-Jud^rment final, of roan, ascribed to 
God and to man, 201 ; attributed 
to and disclaimed by Christ, 201 ; 
administered by God, and by men 
also, 202. 

Judicial purpose of diticrcpancic8,d8. 

Just man's life by faith and by 
works, 228. 

Justice administered by difierent 
judjrcs, 284. 

Justice of God, is just and unjust, 
83 ; punishes for others' sins, and 
not KO, 84; slays the good and 
spares them, 88. 

Justification of man, by faith and by 
works, 167. 

Kadesh, situated where, 373. 

Keturah, connection with Abraham, 
318, 339. 

Killing of men forbidden and sanc- 
tioned. 285. 

Kindred hated, yet loved, 286 ; par- 
ents honored and slighted, 287 ; 
childron slain, yet cherished, 287. 



Kingdom of Chriit» not of iiorid» 
▼el within Phariseet, 136; and- 
lesa and will tenniiiatt, 137. 

Kings in IbtmI, pnmatai* mentioBy 
395 

Ki8h,'fluherof,351. 

Kohatb, son of, 351. 

Korah, manner of dmth, 352; 
fiumly's fate, 353. 

Laadan, poaterity, 851. 

Laban, father of; 351. 

Laaah captured twice, 406. 

Land assigned twioe^ 412. 

Laughter praised and eoadaomed, 
250. 

Law, given where, 376. 

Law of God, tends to liberty and to 
bondage, 104; perfect* yet per- 
fects nothing, 104 ; tesda to life 
and to death, 104. 

Laiarus, death, 184 ; mode of i 
from tomb, 353. 

Leadership of cloud, nature, 430. 

Letters, similarity of Hebrew, 20; 
of Greek, 20; Hebrew nsed as 
numerals, 21 ; Greek nsed as nu- 
merals, 24; letters transposed, 
313; letters confounded, 392. 

Levites portion, were settled, yet 
sojourners, 288 ; had stated rev- 
enue, yet deemed mendicants, 
289; part at inauguration of 
Joash, 3.50 ; number, 382 ; classes, 
387 ; dimensions of cities, 388 ; 
land mentioned, 395 ; set apart 
when, 409 ; beginning of service, 
422. 

Light, beginning of existence, 
422. 

Lord's supper, described, 156 ; time 
of instituting, 423. 

Lot, daughters of, 282. 

Luz mentioned prematurely, 395. 

Lying countenanced and prohib> 
ited, 290. 

Machir, wife of, 351. 
Mahol, sons of, 351 . 
Maiden, decease, 337. 
Malefactors, reviljng, number, 384. 
Man, creation, 158 ; sinfulness, 159 ; 
repentance, 165 ; fqgeneration. 
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166 ; jiutification, 167 ; Banctifi- 
cation, 168 ; perfecdon, 169 ; final 
perseverance, 169 ; righteous, 
earthly lot, 1 72 ; wicked, earthly 
lot, 180 ; death, 183 ; intermediate 
8tabeyl88; rcsorrection, 200 ; final 
judgment, 201 ; duty to God, 219 ; 
dnty to himself, 245 ; duty to fel- 
low-men, 255 ; fear upon beasts, 
354 ; life, duration, 424. 

Manassch, repentance, 351. 

Manna, taste, 431. 

Han, own way followed and not 
followed, 250. 

Manuscripts, errors, 19 ; date, 45. 

Marriage, approved and disparaged, 
291 ; witn a brother's widow en- 
joined and prohibited, 292. 

Mercy of Christ, is merciful and nn- 
merciful, 116; spares rocd and ' 
wields rod, 116. 

Mercy of God, is unmerciful and 
mexx:iful, 92 ; his anger fierce and 
slow, 95 ; lasting and brief, 95 ; 
to fall into hands, fearful and not 
so, 96 ; laughs at, yet not pleased 
with sinners overthrow, 96 ; just 
and merciful, 97 ; hates some, yet 
kind to all, 97. 

Meribah, location, 374. 

Micaiah, ironical words to Ahab,276. 

Michal, sons of, 385. 

Midianitcs overthrown, 406. 

Milton, description of hospital, S3. 

Miracles of Cnrist, proof and not a 
proof of divine mission, 120. 

Miscellaneous Discrepancies, 427. 

Mission of Christ, peace and war, 
118 ; universal and limited, 119 ; 
to Samaritans and to Jews only, 
1 19 ; to fulfil and to redeem from 
law, 120; to judge and not to 
judge world, 120. 

Modes of representing Christ, 
despised and nonorable, 1 27 ; un- 
comely and lovelv, 127 ; a lion 
and a lamb, 127 ; high-priest and 
a sacrifice, 128; vine and stone, 
128; shepherd and sheep, i 28; 
door ana bread, 128; light of 
world, and men are lights, 129; 
foundation and men are fonndftp 
tions, 129. 

10 



MoalMtes, panishment, S64* 

Molten seA, contents, 382 ; appen- 
dages, 431. 

Monarchy sanctioned, yet offensive 
to Jehovah, 229. 

Moral character tested by discrop- 
anries, 38. 

Moral purity of Scripture, pority 
enjoined, yet impure ideas 8ng>- 
gcsted, 144. 

Mosaic law, character, 431. 

Moses, self-praise, 248; name de- 
rived, 315 ; wife's nationality, 
339 ; family sent back, 351 ; ast, 
351; decrepitude, 354; father- 
in-law, 354 ; rank among piopb* 
ets, 355 ; veil, 355 ; book received, 
363; outlook, 373; commiision 
given where, 377; fear of Pharaoh, 
424. 

Motherhood, blessed and to be esp 
piated, 230. 

Mount of law, accessibility, 432. 

Mourning commended and diaooon* 
tcnanced, 251. 

Murder, punishment commuted, 
261 ; forbidden and sanctionedy 
285. 

Naboth, sons' fate, 356. 

Name of Christ, has divine name^ 
and a city also bears it, 138. 

Names, plurality, 17, 314, 373; 
changes, 17; errors in, 26, 312; 
different forms, 314 ; derivation, 
314. 

Nature, contradictions in, S3. 

Nature of future punishment, con- 
tinued misery and end of con- 
sciousness, 203; wicked perish 
and righteous perish, 204 ; smnere 
annihilated, and annihilated ob- 
jects still exist, 204 ; wicked cnt 
off, and Messiah cut off, 205; 
wicked destroyed ; destroyed por^ 
sons yet living, 205 ; sinnen de- 
stroyed; destroyed things exist, 
205; sinners consumed; consumed 
things exist, 206 ; wicked was not, 
and Enoch was not, 206 ; wicked 
devoured, and pious devoured, 
206 ; God's adversaries and wid- 
ows' houses devoured, 906; liii* 
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ndn doTonrad ; ponont doroorsd 
by forest, S07 ; wicked and right- 
eous torn ttod broken, S07 ; 
wicked broken ; things broken 
remain, 807 ; wicked bfotted ont ; 
things blotted ont exist, 207; 
wicked and righteoos have an end, 
208; wicked and righteous die, 
208. 

Kebncbadnenar, his encampmeDt 
where, 377; nineteenth year, 402 ; 
dream explained when, 401. 

New, nothing on earth, 492. 

Obed-edom, natfonality, 839. 

Obedience due to rulers, yet with- 
hold, 292 ; due to masters, yet to 
God only, 293 ; to scribiBs, yet 
they must be shunned, 293. 

Objects, difference of writers, 7. 

Occupanu of heaven, Christ only 
ana Elijah also, 216; desh and 
blood excluded, yet Enoch there, 
21 7 ; publicans and harlots there, 
but DO impure, 217. 

Offender reouked privately and 
publicly, 293. 

Officers, appointed when, 412. 

Officers, cnief, number, 382. 

Omnipotence of Christ, all power- 
ful and not almighty, 1 10. 

Omnipotence of God,' power abso- 
lute and limited, 55; unwearied 
and weary, 56. 

Omnipresence of Christ, everywhere 
and not in all places, 114. 

Omnipresence oi God, ubiquitous 
and not everywhere, 58. 

Omniscience of Christ, all-knowing 
and ignorant,! II. 

Omniscience of God, all-knowing 
and iterant, 56 ; attentive and 
forgetful, 57 ; sleepless and slum- 
bering, 57. 

Omri, reign begun, 402. 

Ophir mentioned prematurely, 395. 

Oriental idiom, peculiarities, 14, 
145. 

Oriental methods of notation, 13. 

Oriental modes of dress, 145. 

Origin of Discrepancies, 3. 

Difference of dates of pas- 
Mgea, 3. 



IMnBraBeec of nraMnHdp^ VL 
Diflbrencea of ■taad-potet or of 

object* 7. 
Diment methoda of 

mcBt, 9. 
DUrarent methodi oi 

tion, 11. 
Feenliaritiei of Orientd idkim, 

14. 
Plurality of naiiwo or tjmh 

imiMS, 17. 
Dimrent meonlngt of lame 

word, 18. 
Errors in maniuenpti, 19. 
Imagination of crine, S9. 
Other aonreei of diacrepaadei, eoo- 
dentation of narraoTe, 10, 29; 
deficient knowledgo of dnrnmr 
itanoes, 29,436. 
O ms ee as , number, 382. 

Parable of talents, 433. 

Pkuran, wilderness, locatioo, 372. 

Park, Prof. E. A., definition of mii^ 

acle, 122. 
Paschal offering, kind, 433. 
Passover, omission, 260 ; place, 377. 
Patristic view of intermediate state, 

192. 
Paul, moral state ; nothing good in 

him, vet Christ in him, 230 ; his 

boasting elucidated, 247. 
Pekah, duration of reign, 402. 
Penal object of discrepancies, 40. 
People, number, 381, 389. 
Perfection of man, saints perfect, 

and Paul not perfect, 169. 
Perseverance, final, of man, apos- 

tacy impossible, yet some fall, 

169 ; Christiana indestructible and 

destroyed, 172; called all saTcd, 

yet some perish, 1 72. 
Personality of Holy Spirit, an intel 

ligence and an influence, 139. 
Persons, discrepancies concerning, 

312 ; slain, number, 383 ; anothei 

case, 383 ; sealed wlien, 409. 
Peter, residence, 377 ; denials, 424. 
Pharaoh, hardening of heart, 90. 
Piety evinced; profession a prool 

and not a proof 231. 
Pillar of cloud, use, 430. 
Pillar of temple, length, 883. 
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Pleasing^ of men practised and oon- 
demnedy 294. 

Polygamy tolerated and disconr- 
aged, 295. 

Pomegranates, number, 383. 

Poor, favored and not favored, 296 ; 
present and absent, 356. 

Position of God, sitting and stand- 
ing, 103. 

Potter's field, purchasers, 347. 

Prayer, public and in private, 831 ; 
incessant and brief, 232. 

Predictions of Scripture, privately 
and not privately explained, 146 ; 
sure, yet not always fulfilled, 148 ; 
divine promise absolute yet con- 
ditionaf, 148 ; promise to Judah 
fulfilled and not so, 149. 

Priests, dues, first-born and first- 
lings, and not these, 296 ; design 
nation, 356 ; number of classes, 
390 ; time of consecration, 409. 

Produce of seventh year, for the 
poor, and for owner, 297. 

Promises, reception, 363. 

Property in man recogniied and 
precluded, 298. 

Prophecy. See Predictions. 

Proverb, origin, 412. 

Psalms, imprecatory, explanation, 
272. 

Punishment See Future Punish- 
ment. 

Purchaser of sepulchre, 357. 

Purity, 251. See also Moral Purity 
of Scriptures. 

Quotations of Scripture, passages 
and incorrect quotations, 150; 
passage and condensation, 151 ; 
passages and expansion, 151; pas- 
sage and inexact version, 152 ; 
passage and wrong reference, 1 53 ; 
forms of report, and variations, 
153. 

Rahab, case, 290. 
Ransom, amount, 385. 
Regeneration of man, he is active 

and passive, 166. 
Repentance of Esau, unable yet his 

duty to repent, 232. 



Repentance of man, his own act and 
God's gift, 165. 

Resistance exemplified and inter- 
dicted, 298. 

Results of Discrepancies, 41. 

Text not unsettied by them, 41. 
Moral influence of Bible not 
impaired, 50. 

Resurrection of man ; dead raised 
and not raised, 200 ; resurrection 
universal and partial, 200 ; Jesns 
raised first; others ndsed pre- 
viously, 201. 

Retaliation, allowed and discour- 
aged, 299. 

Retribution, earthly ; recompense 
here and hereafter, 182. 

Righteous, earthly lot, no evil, yet 
some evil, 172; prosperity and 
misery, 172 ; prosperity a reward 
and a curse, 1 74 ; poverty a bless- 
ing and nndesirable, 175; riches 
a blessing, yet not to he desired, 
175; wisdom cause of happiness 
and sorrow, 176 ; a good name a 
blessing and a corse, 176 ; right- 
eons b^ not, yet some b^, 177 ; 
possess the earth, yet are sojourn- 
ers, 177 ; pilgrims and strangers, 
yet not so, 178 ; they surely live, 
yet some die, 178 ; are persecuted, 
yet not persecuted, 178 ; handled 
roughly, yet not touched, 179; 
their yoke easy, yet burdensome, 
179. 

Righteousness, excess and deficiency 
perilous, 233. 

Robbery of £g3rptian8 forbidden 
and countenanced, 300. 

Rulers' knowledge of Jesns, 358. 

Sabbath, sanctioned and repudiated, 
233 ; instituted for diverse rea- 
sons, 234 ; mentioned prema- 
turely, 395. 

Sabbath desecration prohibited md 
countenanced, 234. 

Sacrifice of Christ, died for fiiends, 
yet for enemies, 130; laid down 
life and was murdered, 190. 

Sacrifices, appointed and disavowed, 
235 ; expiatory,and not expiatory, 
836. 
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Bacrifleei, himuui, nnctiofied and 
•trinffontlj prohibitBd, SS7. 

8«lah. Itther o^ 35S. 

Salathiel. fiuher of, 946. 

Salration, extent, aU Inael, yet 
only • portion M¥ed, 213; nni- 
Tersal and partial, SU ; work of 
God and of man, 251. 

Samaritana, inho^tality, 958. 

Samnelf artifice, 00 ; fint4)om, 352 ; 
Titit to Sanl, 358 ; indffeah]p,425 ; 

. meeting with Sanl, 425. 

Sanctiflcation of man tbiongh tmth 
and through ipirit, 168. 

Sanctuary, location, 377. 

Sarah, beauty and channa,317. 

Satan, imprisonment, 362. 

Saul, king, eona, 352 ; election, 359 ; 
death, 350 ; fiunily's fiita, 360 ; 
ignorance ofDaTid, 860 ; journey, 

. 370 ; rdgn, 402 ; anointings, 412. 

Sanl of Tarsus, attendants bearing 
the Toice, 359 ; position, 850. 

Scbleiermacher, ddinition of mira- 
cle, 122. 

Science, discrepancies in, 35. 

Scriptures, comparison with clas- 
sics, 46 ; inspiration, 143 ; moral 
purity, 144 ; predictions, 146 ; 
quotations, 150. 

Seedtime and harvest, 425. 

Sennacherib, army, survivors, 363. 

Sepulchre, time of viiiit to, 426. 

Service of God, with fear and with 
gladness, 241. 

Shakespeare, text, compared with 
that of Bible, 47. 

Shekels paid by David, number, 
390. 

Shemaiah, sons, number, 385. 
Shimei, punishment, 256. 
Significations of word, opposite, 18. 
Sihon, heart hardened, 91. 
Simeon, cities and towns, 369, 373. 
Simconites, number, 385. 
Similar events, identity, 26. 
Sin, forgiveness, all sin pardonable, 

yet some not so, 241. 
Sinai, relation to Horcb, 376. 
Sinfulness of man, none without 

sin, yet some sinless, 159 ; made 

upright and made sinful, 161; 

bom sinful, yet infants sinless. 



161 ; ddldfoi of wnth and kaep* 
ers of law, 164 ; aianm throqgli 
Adam, and zigfateooa duoagk 
Christ, 165. 

Sinners' feeUng, Amt yet bo Aar, 
242. 

Sin-ofiMng, of one kind and 
another, 241. 

Slavery and oppression, 208, 302 ; 
ordained ana forbidden, 302; 
Hebrew slavery allowed and pre- 
cluded, 803. 

Slavea, emancipation, in seventh and 
in fiftieth year, 308; female, man- 
nmitted, and not so, 304. 

Solomon, tyranny, 362 ; deatinatJon 
Offieet,378; |pft8toHinun,385; 
number of wivea, 295, 300 ; an- 
ointings, 412. 

Sons sharing estate equally and nn- 
equally, 304. 

Speaker, upon a certain occasion, 
363. 

Spices, time of preparation, 412. 

Spies, sent by whom, 350. 

Spirit of Bible above its letter, 37. 

Stalls, number, 383. 

Stand-point of writers, different, 7. 

Staves of ark, fixed and removable^ 
242. 

Stone removed from well, 363. 

Strange gods, character, 433. 

Stranf[:er, treatment, loi-ed and not 
loved, 305; impartially treated, 
yet not so, 305. 

Strong drink allowed and forbidden, 
251. 

Stuart, Prof. M., on future punish- 
ment, 212. 

Substitute for Bible not to be found, 
51. 

Sun and moon ashamed, 433. 

Swearing and oaths countenanced 
and prohibited, 242. 

Taanach, conquered when, 405. 

Tabernacle, location,- 378 ; prema- 
ture mention, 396. 

Tabcmaclea, feast observed, 417. 

Tables of shew -bread, number, 
384. 

Talents, number, 383; par a bl e ^ 
433. 
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Temple, length, 383 ; numter of 
▼essels, 383 ; premature mention, 
396 ; mount, 396 ; furniture re- 
moTcd«412; erection, 426 ; mak- 
ing of f essels, 434. 

Temptation desirable and not so, 
253. 

Testimony, premature mention ,396. 

Text of Scripture, not unsettled, 41; 
of Old Testament, 42 ; of New 
Testament, 44. 

Thermometer, illustration, 12. 

Things in ark, number, 390. 

Thnctopsychism, origin, 185. 

Thompson, Dr. J. P., on Oriental 
chronology, 13. 

Time, errors in, causes, 392 ; meth- 
ods of computation, 11, 396. 

Times, observance, may be, and may 
not be observed, 244. 

Timnah, relationship, 352. 

Trench, Abp., definition of mirade. 
122. 

Trespass, recompense made to the 
Lord and to the priest, 245. 

Tribes, loyal, number, 387. 

Unclean birds, number, 391. 
Unity of God, one and a plurality, 

60. 
Usury exacted of no poor man and 

no Hebrew, 306. 

Various reading, value, 36. 
Veracity of Chnst, witness true and 

untrue,! 1 7 ; received and received 

not testimony, 118. 
Veracity of God, cannot lie, and 

sends lying spirits, 98 ; denounces 

and sanctions deception, 99. 
Version of affair, 434. 
Vessels made for temple, 434. 
Visitors at sepulchre, number, 301 ; 

time of their visit, 426. 

40* 



Voltaire, treatment of the Bible, 27. 

Wandering of Israelites, duration, 
427. 

Washington, birth-day, 11. 

Water of Egypt, changed, 434. 

Water on Mount Carmel, abundant^ 
435. 

Wealth not to be, yet may be re- 
tained, 253. 

Wicked, earthly lot, long-lived and 
die early, 180; prosper and do 
not prosper, 1 80 ; see and see not 
divine glory, 181 ; sin with im- 
punity, yet punished, 181 ; pun- 
ishment affirmed and denied, 1 82. 

Wicked, treatment, bated and loved, 
306; justified properly and im- 

W properly, 306. 
isdom, profitless and valuable, 

254. 
Witchcraft, treatment, punished and 

contemned, 307. 
Wives, foreign, repudiated, 412. 
Woman, a certain, nationaiity, 339. 
Woman, condition and rights, 

should be subject and bear rule, 

808; should be sttent, and may 

prophesy, 309. 
Worstup of God, beginning, 427. 

Xenophon, Memorahilia, compared 
witn the gospels, 10. 

Year, kinds,l 1 ; b(»innine, 12, 41S ; 
fractions counted for whole, 12. 

Zebedee, wife, request, 347. 
Zebulon, name derived, 316. 
Zechariah, father of, 352. 
2^ckiah, relationship, 852 ; view of 

Babylon, 363. 
Zerubbabel, father of, 352; feast of 

tabernacles, 417. 



